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THE LONDON SEASON 


ve a definition of the London sea- up round the sittings of Parliament, a 
that would satisfy a West End sort of flowering creeper on the edifice of 
nd inform an inquiring Oriental is British liberty The man of seienee con 
easy task. The diffie ilty arises siders ita deve lopment of the nesting time. 
the faet that the ‘‘ season” is not. like The shopkeep« r would if he had ever 
seasons, limited by fixed dates, nor heard of them) regard it as a relic of the 
e season of any one thing in partic- old St. James’s and St. Bartholomew's 
The erouse season and the oyster fairs In the eve of the débutante it is a 


begin and end on certain day s,and remnant of the golden age 


ry spectable person is seen pointing a In all probability ‘‘the season” had its 

{ a grouse, or eating an oyster, we rise in the gaveties of the roval court, and 

ufer that one or other of these is pre Ils place Ih Space and time was first deter 

But neither the beginning nor mined by the habitation and movements 

d of the London season is marked of that body. The place of ‘* the season” 

almanac, and of the more import- as it exists for us is now fixed, and does 

facts exhibited during its continuance not change to Windsor or York with the 

is none which will supply a test of aula regis. It would, indeed, be a calam 

mt just deseribed. It is not especial- ity if it were otherwise. The imagination 

e dancing season, the riding-in-the- can hardly figure King’s Cross Station if 

Row season, the Parliamentary season, ‘* the season” had to transport itself in the 

the drum season, the bazar season, or the month of May to the metropolis of the 

raen-parly season, but the season of all north. Fortunately nowadays the vortex 

ibined. These things are not born of fashion revolves round a fixed point 

th it and do not die with it, but may be That point is Mayfair. No one would 

to flourish with it, in the sense that think of saying it was ‘‘ the season” in the 
iters are said to flourish irrespective of Strand. 

lates of their births and deaths. The time of ‘‘ the season,” as has been 

eeing, then, that this treatise cannot be said before, is not so easy to mark out as 

iin the good old way with definition, its locality. Theoretically ‘‘ the season” 

nust go on to deseription without it. begins after Easter, but not always actual 

description must of necessity be kept ly, any more than spring always actually 

ie more characteristic features of the begins on the 21st of Mareh It is true 

ect. Neither will its limits leave room that balls and dinners and other signs of 

much tracing of cause and effect, or ‘‘ the season” often appear before Easter, 

wking upon “ought and ought not.” just as in a warm year we may get a taste 

work is a sketch merely, and will not of spring before the March east winds 

r these strong touches. A bit of this And as that chance visitation of warmth 

of color may perhaps be put in here is exceptionally sweet, so these early par 

there to prevent over-sameness, just ties are distinguished by a good-fellow 

gures in blue and scarlet are some- ship that is wanting later on in the vear 


es taken from *‘ kings’ houses” to adorn But however pleasant they may be, no 


foreground of a common landscape. one would think of eallinge the period in 


Che origin of *‘ the season” has been the which they occur ‘‘ the season.” Just in 
Ject of many and varying theories. the same way the end of ‘the season” 

e politician imagines it to have grown has a certain indefiniteness. Its light 
tered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1886, by Harper and Brothers, in the Office of the 
irian of Congress, at Washington. Ad rights reserved 
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begins to pale after the Eton and Harrow _ prefers to think that this migration 
match, about the 12th or 15th July. There cessary for the despatch of publie 


is often, however, a flaming sunset in the vate business In the same way 

veek before Goodwood races, which are comes to London for a day or two's 

run at the end of the month. With Good ment in winter, he always persuads 

ood the season practically comes to an self that the journey is undertaken t 
end, and by the 12th of August is not only his hair cut. 

but buried These dates will show A season, in the words of Web 

little accuracy there is in the general so called with reference to * its fitr 


that the time of the season is connect- anything contemplated or done 


vith that of the Parliamentary session things contemplated or done in ‘thi 
t would prohably be nearer the truth to don season” may be termed generica 
connect the dates of both with the periods the language of the press, ** fashio 
of certain sports and pastimes which are arrangements.” Any one taking u 
all-important in determining the move- Morning Post on a Monday ean 1 
ments of that leisured elass which have list of them for the ensuing week 
hitherto given the time both to Parliament will see that if he chooses he ean 
arv and social life The fact is that the next day or two attend ** balls,” ** im 
practically minded Briton does not like to meetings,” ‘‘small musies,” ** sale 
confess that he moves his household for dolls,” ‘* promenade shows,” ‘‘recepti 
some months for the purpose of attending ‘‘scientifie lectures,” ** cricket: mate 
a series of balls, dinners, and drums. He = ‘** bazars,” * afternoons,” * concet 
charities,” ‘shooting a 
clay or real pigeon,’ 
matic matinées,” ** p 
* races,” or ‘* musical soi 
in the East End.” 

Some of these ‘ arrat 
ments” are private, and 
only be attended on in 
tion: others are open to 
There is also a third « 
such as the bazar or e] 
table coneert, whieh is } 
lic on one side and private « 
the other. In order, ther 
fore, to enjoy an unfetter 
selection from the list 
fore him, the person abo 
mentioned must be wh: 
called ‘in’ society.” 
status can be attained by a 
man Whatever who possesses 
a suit of evening clothes 
a fair amount of manne 
Such a one will have no d 
ficultv in getting an iny 
tion to an ordinary dance 
the less fashionable circ! 
Once there, he must get 
troduced to one or two 
the matrons present 
stand highest on the sox 
ladder, and, if possible, | 
ugly daughters. He n 
dance, or pretend to dai 
assiduously with the e¢ 
dren, and take the mot] 
themselves to supper. If 01 
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itter gives a dance 
or is asked for men’s 
a friend, the aspi- 
not be forgotten, 
vet his name down 
list.’ He has then 
to continue this pro 
» rises in the world, 
proper devotion to 
x cards, calls, ete., and 
suple of years no ball 
8} will be inaccessible 


1 women it is differ- 
Should they be neither 
vutiful, nor rich, they 
id the steps of “high 





iard to climb. Those 
mie under this descrip 
vill have no difficulty. 
are in the first cate 
hieh, in spite of cer 
norbid writers, is still 
England, they may 


ee 


cen up by some no 
in or great personage, 


they will become fash 


—s 


in a particular set, 
invited to the * frisky 
on” balls. But the au 
nothers of society will 
coldly on them, and 
vill pine in vain for 
ations to the old estab 


d houses. Beauty, if 
patronage of some lady within the charm 


mpanied by sobriety, can gain admis 
to any portal. If without encum 
es in the shape of parents who wish 


ed circle of the grand monde. She will 
probably be not very far within, perhaps 
vo out” too, some energetic matron the wife of a baronet or an Irish peer. 
i no daughters of a ball-going age will This patroness sends out the invitations 
the new ‘“‘belle.” If there is an am- with her own compliments to all persons 


iS papa or mamma, the process is on herown list, and to many who are not 


incertain. The fair maiden having on, but 
extols, morning, noon, and night, the in 


who she thinks will come. She 


1 first seen at a place of publie enter 
nent, some enterprising woman, ob 


ing a chance of making her parties 
a female friends know that the decoration 


tegrity of her protégés, and the splendors 


of the coming entertainment. She lets her 


ed about, will send the stranger 
dof invitation, mother and all. Ifshe of the front 
male acquaintances that £1000 will be spent 
The first attempt will very 


landing will cost £700. her 


suld be a suecess—an event impossi 
to predict, for the canon of beauty ap- on the supper. 
likely be a partial failure. Few ‘‘ smart” 


| by society is varying and inexplica 
the guests will sneer 


no entertainment will be considered people will appear; 
at the host instead of dancing with the 


plete without her, and rich and great 
daughters. But they will see the front 


| tumble over each other in their civil 
s to her show-man or show-woman as landing, eat the supper, and talk about 


case may be. both afterward. Consequently when in 
The method by which the rich climb the 
Ider can easily be described. In the first there will be a 
donors will receive cards from all quarters 


a short time a second ball is announced, 
rush for invitations: the 


ace, they must give a ball and secure the 











ISKY 


me 
thi 


NEW 
sidered hence 
process 1s, how 


nad has be Kept 


(,OO0aU Wood 


HuUumMerous, 


moth 
two persons 
Vvouny 


to 


had y 
West 


the rich 


~or to those of 


to them 


matrons 


Wed py 


Lhe young 


ing separate establish 


srrees of luxury, but 
SInali HOUSES and doing 


themselves « xeept “lit 


nein the upper 
sions, great 


Mia and 


St. James Street for e) 


eton tor econ 


hat 


‘South Kensin 


may be 


‘The 


rom. fifteen 


men 


His income 


varies from nothing 
every kind of pro 
"failure and 

the very 
member 


Yrone or 


form what may be 


my OL the season 


Next 


gventiemen 


the hard work come 


and country 
iV, WhO appear In 
when things are 
The 
affect 


“smart 


ve eariy 


do not 


seen. 


about 


Lhat le bDroughams OF the 


matrons vin to arrive They, 
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however, do deal of fashi 


way of dinners, concer 


vood 


work in the 


church services If this sober-h 


cies enjoy the season in a leisure] 


ner, their want of zeal is made up 


the country folk who come 


month, when things are in full 


and take lodgings in the outskirts « 


fair or Belgravia They are hone 


SOLS, one or t 
the 


Perhaps they will hire a 


VO ¢ 


accompanied by 


chosen from less cons} 


by a haggard man in a 


live ry coat, or perhaps they Will ce 


themselves with a four-wheele) 


which to shower ecards upon then 


The 
from 


folk and acquaintance. vou 


thie 


hope, W hich 


alas! often suffer 


dies, 


sickness of 


deferred 


or invitations but does not 


wet 


They, however, console themsel\ 


walking in the Park, in nice hay 


looking gowns with plenty of ri 


: . 
does one’s heart eood to ser 


they 


and it 


happy faces if pick up a s 
“young nan ortwo. When the lor 
for to the 


great relation or the county magnate 


INnVitallon Comes ball of 
they enjoy their one or two dances 
with what pleasure they stand in « 
corners Watching the jostling of the O 
pians! In enumerating these epheny 
the the sea 


should not omit the ** spring cal 


sharers in delights of 
Wwe 
though he has not much in common 
them except that his time of joy is 
The to the Lon 
seus vhat the May-fly is to the ti 


He does not appear till the 


‘spring captain” is 
on 
season. 
pink and prime of the time, when 
upon the pavement in large numbers 
is ‘on™ Piccadilly most of May and J 
but abounds chiefly in the week bet 
the Derby and Ascot. He 
of **smartness,”’ 
polished ** gunner” to the honest capt 
line regiment, with 
head, badly fitting 


gaiters, Whose share of high life is 


is to be ou 


of everv degree fron 


in a brown 
cropped and 
to tea with somebody 
Neither is ‘* fashionabl 


rangement,” except perhaps the scie1 


in Queen's G 
there any 
lectures, which he is unwilling to cou 
nance It is in Piceadilly, however 

Lastly we 
pure outsiders, rustics with no W 


he excels all competition. 
the 
End connection, dwellers in Hamps 
and the suburbs, foreigners, ete. TT 

frequent picture exhibitions, bazars, « 








=! 
sajrtel 
egrez 
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THE 


certs in ‘‘smart” houses lent by the owners 
* the occasion, or walk, 


Park 


Such are the players upon the stage of 


and drive in 


sit 


1e season” who perform in the various 
preces, short and long, heavy and 


atforded 


arrangements.” 


that are ‘* fashion 


Among the 


ft 


bv the 


able “er 
number 
The real 
taken 
the 
given before May. 


rangements” themselves ‘st in 
ind importance stands the bal 


be 


»hignest deve lopme nt of 


smart” ball, which may to 
venus, 


This 


‘smartness’ is very diffi 


usually 
> quality of 
o explain. In the days of our fa 
s, When society was restricted to what 
the it 


but change of 


papers eall “upper ten,” was 


enough With the 


t 


it has come to de pend on other econ 


\ 


given by a person Whom Tew 


ons ‘smart’ ball ean now be 


of the cuests 


It 


smart” because it is patronized by 


would have 


spoken to a vear before. 
Mav ws 
royalty, because it has an element of fast 


ness, because the outlay upon it has been 


SUPPER, 


preposterous. On the other hand, it 1 


be ‘*smart” for good reasons—because 
given by people of great position, gr 
hospitality, or great taste. Such a ec 
plete and healthy form of this species 
pleasure used to be commoner a few y« 
ago than at present, when a tempo. 
combination of causes has stopped 
giving in most of the great London hous: 
The ordinary dwellings of the metrop 
contain, for the purpose of receiving gu 
Of course 
size varies, but the usual type is a fi! 


rooms of the same pattern. 


room more or less oblong, and a back 1 
more or less square, communicating 
the former by folding-doors. This in 
table setting gives to most balls a cert 
similarity, and usually, from its narr 
dimensions, prevents them, however « 
ble in other ways, from attaining the « 
cellence of a ball in a ‘big house.” Th 
is always the hostess with her daughter 
the top of the stairs, surrounded by a cro 
who have bowed or shaken hands 
that lady, and who afterward appear a 
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e trying to hide themselves from merable suppliants. Later on, when sup 
hie r offspring as fast as possible. per Is anno inced, the stress of the fight 
cians are blockaded in one cor- is transferred to the dining-room. A new 
i round the doors the black-eoated element in the shape of the hungry and 
nen cluster like bees in swarming- irritated chaperon now mingles in the 
Mothers and daughters are ranged fray This imports a seriousness into 
three deep round the walls, the what was before half playful, and most 
fortunate of the former sitting, but of the younger and more timid withdraw 
on foot. Inthe middle of the room, from all attempts to obtain food. The re 
d to an irregular space of about ten mainder squeeze themselves round small 
six, Struggling’ couples beat one tables, or stand, disconsolate, eying the 
another. On their faces are ex- expanse of heads for a vacant space. The 

| various emo 

high spirits 

epression, mal 


id rood humor, 


ate. 


sure and pain. 


loor oscillates ; 





idles sprinkle 
r substance liber 


ibout; hot voung 


sain di teatime 


open windows, 
chilly dowagers 
them. Nowand 
1a black coat de 
es itself from the 
ss near the door, 


vith a patroniz- 





ur selects a part 
or makes a few 
ous observations 

i. chaperon, Ev 
thing IS sound 
tumult, the only 
roach to repose 
on the back 

s, Where two or 
ee couples sit in a 
ssful state wateh 
other couples 
lve their way to 
tea-room through 
posing masses who 
ess back to the 
cing. Inthe tea- 


mm is a still denser 


7 * f ~ s\ My, a «My 
mg, above which ‘{ ) i 3 fH a ‘uy 4 i, 
ns are raised wav il. : Ay A\\ WAL 


tea cups, olasses 
lemonade, ices, and 
r light refresh- 
nts. 
Behind the buffet 
ipper female serv- 
ts, with a hired 
iter to touch up, 
‘ust anything they 
in reach into the 


eee ete ae 


inds of the innu “WHERE TWO OR THREE COUPLES SIT IN A BLISSFUL STATE.” 
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butler and footmen look haughtily about 


them, while hirelings feed the guests 


And so the | tie proceeds till about three 


| ] 
ne mor when it probably turns 


v ball, and the survivors en} 


ry them 


es till broad daviigcht 


Is ae scription must ot of 


COUrTSE be 


, 
wken to apply is except those 


In palaces toa mul 


tiplicity of parties on one night, a person 


may enjoy his or her self thoroughly at a 
and vO home none the worse 
Now in the 


luded above all these 


In the 


bal] 
to which we al 
different 


being more 


ideal ball 


things are 
first place, the donors 


at people are not obliged to 


iess - ¢r 
the whole of their acquaintance for 

‘giving offence, their position ren 
Ine fective 


dering it and unprofitable to 


Also, in all 


folk have 


Will against them 
the 
cleared otf 


\gain 


harbor ill 


} 1) 
Hnon-Dall-Gome 


probability, 


been by preliminary drums. 


the size of the house 


to 


contrast, for instance, 


lends dignity 
What a 
In 


a ladder filled with a mass of per 


and the gathering 


repose 
is the arrival! 
stead of 
sons heaving slowly upward, a stately 


Masses 


f flowers form a background to women’s 


staircase 


winds round a large hall 


forms bright with diamonds, macnificent 
fair with the 


On 


with broeatelle and lace, or 
freshness of youth in acloud of tulle 
the broad steps slowly ascending groups 
the 
trains of the LOWNS trailing over the low 
Above, behind balustrades and pil 


lars of marble, other guests sit watching 


dispose themselves — picturesquely, 


steps 
the arrivals. Large rooms, the walls hung 
with historic pictures, open out of each 
other in vistas Perhaps two of 


long 


these will be cleared for dancing, but the 


others will be left in their every-day state 


of comfort, where non-dancers can stroll 
or sit as luxuriously as if no ball was go 
ing on. There is probably a terrace, bal- 
cony, or garden, lit with Chinese lamps, 
hot 
The whole festival 
life, 


for the black coats, quite a Venetian scene. 


where those who are can breathe a 


cooler air is full of 


eolor, richness, and and, were it not 
Indeed, one might not despair of a Paolo 
Veronese so combining even these som 
bre garments with the strength and sim 
plicity of the architecture and the splen 
dor of the other sex as to produce the 
a rich and noble festiy 
ball at 


best still is even in these degenerate days 


representation of 


itv, which is what a London its 


After the ball the commonest form of 
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‘* fashionable arrangement” is thy 
or evening reception. This is less « 
sive, and involves less trouble in 

of house-cleaning. These eonside 
the reach of 
the 
more varieties than any other spe 
Pauperum tabey) 
and Ty 
have their drums as well as the 


bring it within 


evel 


and in consequence drum p 
entertainment, 


the wilds of Kensington 
turres of Mayfair and Belgravia 
and wife, and 
and their wives, may be 


grand monde his 


) 
ise 


body ¢ 
drum, or it may be a forlorn gathe: 
with half a dozen women seated tog: 
and half a dozen men eying them 

afar off. 
quet for supper, ora table bearing bis« 
After this the 
will not be surprised to hear that it is 


A drum may display a ric} 
and barley water. 


sible for a drum to be a very forlorn 
ness indeed. But there is this consolat 


every one can leave when he likes 


step that is not always possible at a ba 
for men, and seldom for 
Nowhere is that leading feature of a Lo 
don the 
more than half its ingredients, more 


ible than at 


even Wont 


entertainment, superfluity 


a drum. There is not 

idea of harmonious interecou 
the 
Any one she knows, or thinks she knows 
is invited in the order in which the names 
stand in the ‘* red 
conditions of most drums, however, mia 
| 


DLLIt\ 


slightest 


present in mind of a drum- gi 


book.” The aecepted 
it unnecessary to consider the possi 
of intimate or congenial society. T 
dearest friends might miss each other 
the throng, or be unable to greet except 
over the bodies of their fellow-creatures 
The main object of going is to get away 
The young and strong plunge in at one 
end, and come out at the other, looking 
as if they had waded through a torrent 
The older persons hang about in eddies 
and backwaters until they can work thei 
way to the door. These are the drav 
backs of the drum. On the other hand 
it has this advantage—that persons c 
be met there who do not frequent 
gayer forms of amusement. 
cially true of the larger receptions, su 
as the Foreign Office, Devonshire or Sp: 
House. Here you may 
friends whose paths seldom cross yo 


This is esp 


cer meet 0 


own, and who do not, as a rule, ‘* go out 
There are also, few and far between, to 
found intelligent persons who so arra! 


their drums that their friends actual! 
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THE CHARITY 


come for recreation, and go away refresh 
ed These ‘‘at homes” on stated days re 
quire, however, very careful supervision, 
for if left to chance, every one is sure to 
come on one night, causing a correspond 
ing vacuum on others 

The ball and the drum are the most 
characteristic of the private entertain 
ments of *‘the season.”’ Dinners, ‘‘ after- 
noons,” teas, musies,ete.,we have not space 
te discuss Passing, then, to the more 
public forms of ‘fashionable arrange 
ments,” we are met by the bazar. Bazars 
in London have developed amazingly of 
ite years. There is no doubt that they 
present considerable attractions to ‘frisky 


matrons,” and to young ladies who have 


any themselves. Fashionable beauties play 
+} 


ie part of shop women, conceiving that 
they are laying up treasures in heaven, 
vhen in reality they are showing them- 
selves to fresh audiences, and seeking ex- 


citement in a 
of manners that 
permissible O1 
oceasions. Ast 
tuous object of t 
zay elevates it 
the laws of 
and demand, 
cess depends ( 
upon the perso: 
forts of these 
women, who h 
tease and 
Visitors into }b 
Anything, the. 
unusual, conspik 
or violent in t) 
pearance or mat 
of a person who k 
a stall tends to at 
buyers, the result 
ing an inecreasin¢ 
travagance of 
and demeanor at t 
exhibitions. Fo 


ilar reasons it has be 


the custom of late v« 
to give bazars a 
ticular cast, suppo 
by scenery and 
dress. Thus you ! 
the ** Mediwval M 
ket,’ where ladies 
peaked caps and tu 
ed-up shoes dis) 
modern manners 
wares in mediwya 
shaped stalls. Or the Shakespearian | 
zar, Where Portia sells pineushions 
Cleopatra ‘‘ button -holes.” One =n 
not, then, be surprised if, for the sak« 
“drawing,” there is shortly an ant 
luvian bazar, where our beauties, in 
costume of their remote ancestresses, 
sell knickknacks amongst plaster megat 
riumsandtintree-ferns. Besides the abo 
mentioned methods of attraction, the nv 
novelty that can be displayed in the 
of goods, or in the system of selling th: 
the greater the chance of success. Dress 


up children worry old gentlemen to rattl 


foradoll. Fascinating beauties force cu 
of tea down the throats of passers-by. > 
more adventurous members of the sa 
class tell fortunes and disagreeable trut 
in the guise of wizards, or play on the bar 
and send round the hat. Every poss 

device is resorted to for drawing buys 
Celebrated actresses hold stalls. Chin: 


* 
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re given by native artists. The displayed at Ascot may in a_ week 
coup of all, however, is when roy- flaring in the remotest provinces. E 
cious enough to assist at one of one who ean extract a ticket from 
es Desire to do the rioht thine Master of the Buek Hounds goes to 
he upper, and the good old-fash roval enclosure: those who cannot, take 


valty of the middle class, bring boxes, or view the races from the *‘ drags.” 





nrong round the royal counter. Toa large portion of the spectators the 


sist on being served by the oceu races are almost as great a bore as the 
person, and do not hesitate to give cricket at the Eton and Harrow mateh 
shing prices for tritles which they There are, however, exceptions, even 
ind back when bought. among the fair sex, some of whom find it 
allusion to royalty turns the pay to be lovers of horseflesh. These go 
ts to Ascot, without mention of re rularly to the paddock to see the horses 
no account of ‘*the season” could saddled, jockeys up, ete., or to watch the 
ned complete start from the top of the stand. The races 
rt Heath is a sloping ridge of moor begin and end by a royal procession dow Nn 
some thirty miles from London, the the course, headed by the Master of the 
of which looks away across the Buck Hounds. Another feature of Ascot is 
sor woods to the plains of Bucks the arrival and departure of the ‘‘coaches” 
Middlesex. Ascot 








take place at the 
ol tide of the sea 
They are the Eden 
ébutantes and the 
ers’ harvest. Va 
s modes of enjoying 
delights of Ascot are 
ogue. Some persons 
one of the numer 
lla residences with 
ch the neighborhood 
uunds, and many of 
1, in defianee of the 
s of political econ 
pay their year’s 
by letting for this 
week. Others drive 
n daily from London 
a friend’s ** coach.” 
there is the large 
ss who toil down by 
iin, the women in dust 
mits and veils, and the 
in light paletots. 
creater show of good yn 
‘ks and good clothes Sy pn 
nbined is hardly to ” 
found at any other 
terflies’ feast in the 
rid. For most wo- 
n go to Ascot mainly 
show their gowns, 
ich have been the 
ject of much anxious 
uught, and are an in 
resting index of the 
iracter of the wearers. 
ny new or striking de- 
elopment in this line ! A GARDEN PARTY. 





a 
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through the narrow gate that leads to the 
various enclosures assigned to them—a 
proceeding greeted by much criticism and 
cheering on the part of the crowd For 
1 crowd there is, tho igh to a moditied 


extent compared with the more popular 


meetings, made up of the usual harpists, 
negroes photographers conyurers, for 
tune-tellers, bird-sellers, dog-stealers, and 
card sharpers Some of these are well 


+ 


kno Vr Characters, and may be seell ex 


changing civilities with the ‘*swells” in 
the enclosure The meeting begins ona 
Tuesday and is over onaFriday. Thurs- 


+ 


aay is the great day when the race is run 
for the gold cup 

Ascot is really as much a full-dress pic 
nic as a race meeting A garden party 
mav be deseribed as a full-dress out-door 
five-o clock tea Garden parties are rare, 
firstly because there are few @ardens, see- 
ondly from the hazards of the weather, 
and thirdly from the difficulty of getting 
men to go Perhaps no other form of en 
tertainment is so persistently abused. Yet 
it might have been supposed that when 
freed from bad air and late hours, the nat 
ural gregariousness of mankind would 
here have asserted itself Probably the 
fairsex would approve of garden parties if 
a sufficient number of men could be found 
to agree with them But no Englishman 
is really at his ease in an out-door enter 
tainment in the daytime that is uncon 
nected with any sport Ata garden party 
the least shy man has a sense of being 
placed en évidence in his best clothes in 
the light of the sun. Hence much disap 
pointment to débutantes, who find that a 
fascinating partner of the previous night 
behaves as if suffering from a severe ‘‘ do 
mestic affliction.” The only persons who 
really enjoy these fétes are ‘frisky ma- 
trons : and engaged couples, who manage 
to get away into some of the more se 
cluded alleys of the garden —that is, 
when there are any secluded alleys to 
get away to 

These quasi-rural attractions are not, 
however, patronized in a general way. 
The guests usually congregate in a dense 
throne round some centre of attraction, 
small tent where some of the 


possibly 


roval family are understood to be eating 
strawberries and cream. A few wander 
listlessly on the outskirts of the mass, 


either listening to the drama of Punch, 


which being essentially a street-corner en 


tertainment is always introduced at these 





gatherings, or attempting to secure 
berries and cream for themselves an 
ladies. In spite of the melancho] 

prevails at a garden party, it is a 

sight on a fine afternoen, and a for 2% 
attending one at Holland House. 

stance, would probably rank it 


pleasantest entertainment that the s ; 
affords. The bright dresses movi: 
the picturesque garden, the old ho 
the background, and the old associ 
behind it, produce a brighter and 
lasting impression on the mind tha 
hurry and glitter of most of our é 


ionable arrangements.” 

The ‘** Nilometer” of the season 
Park, and by the state of the Park a 
perienced person would at once know 
period of the year. ‘The Park 
piece of ground about three hund 
vards long and fifty wide, between H 
Park Corner and Albert Gate. Thiss 
contains part of a carriage drive, par 
the celebrated riding path called Rot 
Row, three walking paths, and some fl 
er beds. The uses to which it is put « 
ing the season are various, viz., riding 
driving, walking, and sitting. 

And first of riding. As we have on] 
to do with the season, we will say nothing 
of the riding before twelve o’cloek, whi 
goes on all the year round in fine weathy 
But in ‘‘the season” between that how 
and two o’clock a class of riders appear 
who do not show in any number except 
during that period, viz., members of Parlia “ 
ment, *‘leisured” fathers with their daug 
ters, and a sprinkling of *‘ young men 

The horses of this epoch are very sup 
rior to those of the preceding. Papa may 
be there seen riding his hunter which he 
does not summer in the country. But the 
great time for the Park is in the evening 
when every one rides who can serape to 
gether four legs and a saddle.  Peopli 
then wear their smartest clothes and rid 
their smartest hacks—bits of horseflesh for 
which £500 or £600 may have been give! 

Young ladies, who have been resting d 
ing the day, appear, and are joined, if 1 
authorities permit, by theircavaliers. T 
throng is so large that most of the rid 
walk—a process that is also more conve! 
ient for saluting and general conversatio! 

The walking and sitting in the Park 
confined to the first three hundred yar 
on each side of the riding path. There 
none to speak of before one o'clock, wh: 
in the middle of the season one of thi 
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ING OF THI 


Watiks if 


hitudés ol 


Ha 


the metropolis do not, as a rule, 


least is densely packed. 


veo much at this time, but *‘suburbans.” 


country folk, and **spring captains” are 
lance. In the evening 


People of all 


seen in great abun 


ie crowds are still greater 


nds may be seen, from the smartest ex 
quisite to the rising barrister with his black 
hand-bag. This period is one of great im 
portance to young ladies not regularly in 

, Who have to utilize as far as pos 
the 


those of them who have attractions 


contact with it. 


Here 


sufficient to enslave the Olympians, who 


opportunity of 


do not descend to Tyburnia and ultra Ken 
A chair inthe 
Park on a fine evening is very favorable 
to} 
matrimony is hatched among walkers and 


sington, meet their swains. 


yusiness. Consequently a good deal of 
sitters, the more so as the fair are usually 
under the care of fathers or brothers, mo- 
thers being rare in the Park. 

It has been said that the walking and 
sitting is confined mainly to the two side 
| Very 


walks on each side of Rotten Row. 


Curious laws obtain as to the se localities, 
| hitherto 
scientific men the attention they deserve. 


ich have not received from 


Sometimes one side is in vomrue, and some 


‘row” 


AND “DRIVE.” 


When the left-hand s 


is the fashion, only esprits forts or bo 


times the other. 


Jide travellers think of appearing on 
other. No reason can be given for thi 
changes. One walk may be the favo 
one for two or three seasons, when s 
denly in the following year it app 

that society has gone over to its neighb 
There is another class of evening sitt 
little, but who come ea 
and sit in the path that faces the driv: 

They are of a 

fashionable kind than those who app 
later, consisting largely of visitors to Lo 


who walk but 


look at the carriages. 


don, natives of remote parts of the to 
middle-aged loafers, and dubious widoy 

The grand monde does not drive m 
inthe Park. About four o'clock, howev: 
a vast procession of carriages Moves up 4 
down at a funereal pace between H) 
Park Corner and Kensington Gard 
These vehicles are tenanted by the sa 
class of persons as those who sit and wat 
them, with the addition of many old lad 
and old couples taking the air. 

Not the least curious of the Park p!| 
‘the season” may be « 
Gentle-folks rarely 
in Rotten Row on Sunday, though t! 


nomena during 
served on Sunday. 





THE LONDON SEASON. 


there. Behind the statue of 
satriangular patch of grass sur 
ith trees, whither migrate, on a 
fternoon, a large proportion of 
s from the ** Row.” Here, from 
ive o'clock, numbers of persons 
seen seated They can see no 
can do nothing, a large por 
em are in the sun, but regularly 
lay comes round the same inex 
spectacle is on view. 
ishion of making a picnic of the 
nateches at Lord’s began some twen 
ago with the parents and relations 
joys at Eton and Harrow going up 
»match between those schools. 
sw extends to the Oxford and Cam 
match, and, to a smaller extent, to 
the more interesting of the other 
sof cricket. At the Eton and Har 
tch, wherever the space round the 
is unoccupied by stands, there are 
carriages three or fourdeep. They 
it up the day before to places that 
wen allotted them, and the horses 
vut. From four-fifths of these car 
iothing of the game is visible; nor 
iny reason why there should be, 
ibout a fifth of the spectators care 
ricket Most of the vehicles serve 
ots for large cold luncheons, which 
ninistered to the friends of the own- 
infortunate servants, who carve 
nsand uneork champagne bottles on 
rs between the wheels. Where pos 
ie meal is made still more elaborate 
ng served on a temporary table; and 
he vacant corners members of the 
racy and the Stock Exchange may 
en eating and drinking in public. 
sfied friends keep dropping in, and 
ypping of corks goes on till late in 
iy, when the flushed revellers begin 
and fruit. On the whole, the ex 
mis not a satisfactory one, having 
lency to grossness, and preventing 
ms from seeing the cricket who wish 
SO It will probably not live. 
ie suburban clubs constituted for the 
ose Of social entertainments are an 
feature of recent times. Such are 
ngham, Ranelagh, the Orleans, ete. 
are conducted upon the ordinary 
plan, but have grounds as well as a 
where polo, pigeon-shooting, lawn 
s,and other out-door amusements are 
don. Members can admit friends 
ther sex, and on summer afternoons 
tantly take down parties to see the 


polo or play lawn tennis, and to dine 
afterward There is a new development 
} 


of the same sort in London, where what 


may be called café and casino clubs have 
been established. At the former, such as 
the Bachelors’ Club, ladies are invited to 
dine or sup by the members before or after 
the theatre At the New Club. which is 
at present the only specimen of the latter 
class, a band plays every night at eleven, 
when persons who have been to the play, 
or have nothing particular to do, drop in 
and drink cotfee and smoke There are 
weekly balls in the season. Young ladies 
vo to the balls, but the visitors on ordi 
nary nights are mostly fashionable ** frisk 
ies.” The New Club is the latest devel 
opment of London society, and with it 
we will conclude our deseription of the 
things contemplated or done during the 
* season.” It may be asked whether 
] 


eS amuse 


there is any definite aim besic 
ment for all these various forms of dis 
traction, sO many of which are not amus 
ing. The answer to this question is that 
matrimony is undoubtedly among the 
chief causes of the ‘‘season.” We shall 
see this more clearly if we look 


“Dall, which, as has been said, is 


most important and typical of the enter 


tainments which the ‘‘season” affords 
The system of pairing off two and two for 
dances for a time defined in duration by a 
band gives young persons the opportunity 
of trying their powers of attraction on each 
other—an opportunity they can improve 
by stretching one dance into two or three. 
And this object is not defeated through 
dancing being rendered impossible by the 
crush, as the young couple are in that case 
deemed to be dancing, and are together, for 
the time the music lasts, in what is prae 
tically a téte-c-téte [It is in reality this 
consideration which prevents the ordi 
nary ball being swept olf the face of the 
earth as a mere nuisance. Of course mat 
rimony is not the only end of the season, 
though, being the most practical, it is kept 
the most in view by a practical people like 
the English. Flirtation, amusement, ex 
citement, mere crevariousness, are among 
the other principal forces that keep this 
complicated machinery going. And there 
is no doubt that of late the prominence of 
matrimony amongst these forces has be 
come less remarkable. The old-fashioned 
‘girl dance” is become rarer. The diffi 
culty of tempting young men to attend 
such without Vitellian suppers 1s becom 


Se Ne a ANE, 














ALMOSL a Slilé qua non 


Lo smartness 


Ti dhie 


The ne 


mentioned ai 


Lire 


is not dead Within 


By heron-haunted 


notes, 


Blithe rustie 
On magic woodland 
And mingling musie 

ngthenineg 


Within her lengt] 


Up the 


| 
South wind the 


as summer bees 


umphant song 


As thick 
ar tri 


The Cie 


Soft twittering of the swal 
Before the dawn creeps over sea and plain. 
vy note of thrush through qui 


And the lo 
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ed bv the LN 
ipon the fables of O 
sensuous, picturesque 
fascinated DV | 
he 
and tovs with 
its enchant: 
ted lid and reieas 
ditional mischievous s 
d scarce seem, on closer 
spectacle of that buzzing 
here, singularly enough 
: become suggestively familiar 
thologic poesy 
1 penell a d pen the mischievous pre 
its appropriate attributes of the mary: 
‘ry ear and cloven foot, bat-like wing and drea 
1 equipment such as this which follows has ever fou 
that hapless masque 
‘ 


hues; a pair of Argus eyes, each of 


a jetty armor closely plaited about a dainty waist; 


eh is at once a menace, a my stiec Vv and, and weapon. 
‘e ofa sprightly shape which certainly must have hun 
Pandora and KE pime theus, the one veritable and tangible counter 
type of elfindom, a harlequin vested with magic powers of t 
ven Queen Mab might have coveted. 
elf, who summons at will an apple from a leaf, a cherry { 
, a pine cone from a willow bud, a resentful caltrop from a pe: 


f this arch magician the pulsating sap is bewitched, and the gro 
| ‘helpless toy of his roguish whim. ‘ Bring forth a 
lrooping catki “the oak is commanded, and lo! it is pendent 
hou wouldst be a willow bud?” he queries to the osier. *'I bid 
and blossom as the rose.” And now, flitting among the witch-hazel boughs 
vould have a hundred helmets for my retainers,” he whispers; and forthwith its 
s studded with the peaked caps. And thus he goes his rounds, leaving the « 


1 


dences of his pranks on every hand, the embodiment of Puck himself. But the hi 





SAP BEWIT* 


Prmatlion 
*Similar execresce 


earliest sc 


Comage 
. 
‘called Robut 


holes thev hi: 


Moreove 


ale ¢ 


Sli pearis, ‘aniparent or 
Vithin, so long as they be sort and 


there breed little flies or 


wherein 

ts, howbeit in the end they ripen and 
harder in the manner of galls 

fter centuries of conflicting opinion, 
theory of insect origin gradually as 
d its claims, as offering, though still 
rely conjectural, at least a logical and 
mable, explanation of the phenome 


le precise method of prod iction Was 
a mystery. Not until the time of 
mmerdam, I believe, was the puzzie 
v solved, this naturalist being the first 
‘edited eye-witness to the magic touch 


tiny tly upon the leaf, although un 


he was not enabled to draw from 

event the ultimate visible proof which 
uuld have been so valuable to him. 

The interesting episode which he first 


‘HED 


1aDS 


} 7 
armed, took 


resell 
protruding 


under side bdomen. 


pecame ODVIOUS 1 


motion 


that the 


The resultant fruit of this wound I did 
te. but t e probabilities could 


not investiga 
been verified by actual 


doubtless have 


| the matter been fol 


fantastic proof, hac 
lowed up. I observed that the hair-like 
Ovipositor penetrated the pulp of » leaf 


close to the mid-vein, presumably deposit 
Within a and ejecting there 


Witha magic ‘hh Was thencetorth 


to work its marvels upon the leaf, demor 


alizing its adjacent sap and fibre—a venom 
poison analogous to that of the bee, but 
with latent potentialiti s of mischief 
which the bee, happily for its victims, is 


not posse ssed 


e leaf how 


¢ +] 


The wounded portion ot th 
begins to swell, to change from its nor- 





ee Poy 
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: mal color: even it ery texture unde) of its specifie fly, each species bei 
rine i transformation, and its surtace ata glance from its eecentrie f lt 
) ) s nes, becomes en It is notable that these adiminu 
cora Ol ood, or pel sectS are excellent botanists. mo 
i ‘ thed th dow Ol ale) Ih Obe¢ each tly thus not only singling 
cis eto the pet hitn Of its fairv parent favorite plant or tree, but always 
| een edded egg I is been CONCLUSIVE ing its attacks to the same partic l 
prove! ecomes enevsted, and grows thereof, thus, the currant call-thy 
ipace for several days, presumably bv ab seeks the tlowering catkins of 
sorption of the surrounding sap, until it at while another chooses the acorn. 
ength hatehes into a nall Whitish grub Ing a new meaning of the famil 
The precise nature of this strange cel from Midsummer-Night's Dream 
ilar metamorpho still unsolved “elves for { 
Many OL the older authorities have held Creep nto acorn cups and hide 
that the corroding fluid of the insect This one selects the stem of the bra 
cher 1 flow of sap, and causes a ter or another the thorny rose branch 
mentatior yvhien urns the contiguous Isa lareve conical crowth upon 
t chang their normal color a willow branch seemingly swoll 
that the » thus turned from its proper sudden ambition to become a pir 
extravasates around the ege, and the result of an insinuated poten 
qd around thie rhe \ planted Within the heart of a 
ul th the an Others have man spring leaf bud—this time by an 
that the abnormal swe ne wasthe of another class, a minute enat 
' t of the continua rritation caused Again the bud of an oak in 
1} Mt this has charmer,and is transformed to am 
' ( ea rerutlec Vv the fact that the tichoke enveloping the conjured pre 
atte: lf grown eve while the I had almost said that every 
j ‘ { . i eco estate And it plant is possessed of its special proteég 
Ng 1 also seem, from my own observa rolden-rod, jewel-weed, gill, aste 
: msed on the common absence of all hack, CInseng readily suggest themss 
: ( etorv indications, that the larva at no while no tree that I happen to reca 
Litre Ss addicted to ona ne or olnerwise exe mpl The willow has a numdbe 
reedin than bv a strange process OT ab such fosterlings, likewise the beec|} 
sorption bireh, linden, and elm. The hiekor 
Rennie attributed the swellings to the in great demand, while the sturdy « 
simple foree of expansion of the sap con with somewhat of poetic Justice, ISS 
hned to the base of the puncture, the ori out among the forest to sustain the 
fice being sealed by the fly with gluten. viest impost upon its vitality, no less 
\ these suppositions have now given sixty species of gall having been dese 
to the generally accepted belief that common claimants of its bounty. Os 
the gall is but anatural result of chemical Sacken twenty years ago had class 
irritation, a vegetable exerescence analo- over forty species, and a seore or mi 


gous to an inflamed tumor in the animal havesince been added by other observer 


bodv. caused Dv a Swelling’ of the ce llular hew specimens also being continually « 


tissue and anh organie change in its char covered 
vcte) The white-oak maintains a gall 
Here upon a single white-oak leaf, side constituency of thirty or more, the 1 
by side. appear three totally distinet forms, black, and willow oaks almost an eq 
| each the hibernaculum of an equally dis- number No part of the tree is exen 


tinet species of insect, the latter hardly for whilethe leaves are especially in fa 
separable in identity by the unaided eve. there are about fifteen varieties cou! 
These tiny searlet spicules upon the maple to the buds, others evolved from the t 


rear aye sHown to no other tree and their the bark, and, as I have said, from the 


outward form is as correct an index to sei kin and acorn, nor does even the root 
ence as the winged insect within, showing cape. Their variations are well wort 
that its arts are confined to the mapl little study. Here in close company 


tree alone. or else that other leaves are the leaf of a rough oak are two ind 
unresponsive to its) touen The same uals: one a polished yellow ball, wi 
form of gall inevitably follows the touch translucency suggesting a grape. Its 





marvel re 


Minding one 


the seed ball 
a dandelion, its central 
animated nueleus held 
in its proper rela 
tion to the outer filmy 
shell by radiating 
web like spicules. 
Its neighbor eree ps 
prostrate by its side, 
iowing the course ¢ 
lateral nerve of the 
leaf, an undulating 
tufted cushion covered 
with the softest of pink 
down. 
Here, 


another leaf, are veri- 


rlued fast upon 


table ox-heart cherries. 
\gain we tind a thorn, 
and now a mushroom, 
so deceptive, in truth, 
that it has been de- 
scribed as such 
Almost any white 
oak will show vou leaves 
studded with diminutive 
pink chee ked dow nv 
peaches Certain 
leaves pay their 
tribute in pearls, 
and others in ru 
bies. This offers 


OR an bE tats 








ogee 
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alae dep nats 
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NDER THEI 


i semblance of a sea-weed tha compan 
) ponge gro ne bv its ( pon 
i thernear i rig hg company, clad 
crimson livery, seem to hold high car 
hnival \ curious tableau this, alive only 
the out vard seeming as i rrotlesq le 
compensation, perhaps, Tor an animating 
spirit which you will vainly seek within, 
as this gall is apparently empty 
If you care to search, or even glance 
among the creeping Cl que foils, vou can 
wally avoid noticing the ‘beads al 
ready mentioned, making those fruitless 


iry stems to rival their cousin straw 


berry in their mimetic fruits These are 
shown in our border design—bricht rosy 
or erimson berries to. all appearance, 


growing im mid-stem, with the thwarted 


tips of the latter appearing at its summit, 
and winding off aimlessly in adventur 


ht on the run, and 


ous truant shoot caug 

i1ught to sing another tune 

This gall has but one occuy 

Cynips and which, like any of its fel 
VS, ay be easly observed by eather 


hg the galis in autumn, and keeping them 


iv sp ng 

\ mo the branches of certain wild 
roses ere mav frequently be seen anoth 
e&) t esting specimen, Suggesting an ex 
agverated Torm of thi ecaltrop’ of ancient 


t 
warfare, spiny balls, in which the thorny 





OAK-TREI 


tendency of the foster stem has been s 
lv auemented These like the forego 
are the strongholds of isolated individua 
One of the prettiest products or tl 
insect magicians is the famous bedeg 
a mossy spongiole common to the bra 
es of the brier-rose, in consistency res 
bling the central contents of the o 
apple, only it is brilliantly and vario 
ly colored with green, pink, and crims 


[It is the American prototype of the s 
ilar gall of Europe, there known also as 
‘*Robin Goodfellow’s pinecushion,” a 
which has received a generous share of 
attention alike from the scientist and 
romancer. The particular mode 
Which these soft mossy fringes are s 
out from the stem has been accounted 

by various learned conjectures, but tl 
tiny sponge continues to wipe them 
out, and even yet defies and confoun 
the wise heads. Why the spell of t1 
particular fairy wand should invaria 
thus clothe the branch, investing this | 
ter brood in a bed of moss, while in 
other instance enecasing a similar chat 
within a cradle of wood armed 


spines, is one of those mysteries w] 
neither alembie nor microscope nor p 


losophy has solved. The stems of o 
raspberries and blackberries bear ana 


gous excrescences, doubtless familiar 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER; 
[Ek MISTAKES OF A NIGHT—A COMEDY 


BY OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


ACT FIFTH. 
Enter VWastrixnes and SERVANT. 


ld lady and Miss Neville drive off, you say ? 


mor, They went off In a post-coach, and he 


ire went on horseback. Thev're thirtv miles off by this time. 


‘Squi 
i AST. i hen all ny 1} pes are over. 
Serv. Yes, sir. Old Sir Charles is arrived. He and the old 
the house have been laughing at Mr. Marlow’s mistake this half 
ire coming this way. 
Hast. Then I must not be seen. So now to my fruitless appointme 


the bottor he warden. This is about the time. 


er Stink CHarues and Harpcastui 


The peremptory tone in which he s 


HE MIGHT HAVE SEEN SOMETHING IN ME.”’ 
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an uncommon innke 


ft anything but 


il] make our personal 


is but small 
fortune to me? My 
and ean Want nothing 
it; If thi 


and inere ise 
My dauelite r 


ter themselves, you know. 


in the warmest 
[ warrant him. 


manner myself: 


Marrow. 
k pardon for my strange cond 
ut confusion. 


An hour or 


She'll never 


S proud ot her approbation, | . 
cold word, Mr. Marlow; if [am not dee 
You take me / 


ybation thereabouts. 
that i} piness. 
M and kn Ww wha 


fellow, 
tween vou; but mum. 


t's what as well 


; passed 
us but the most profou 


You don’t thin! 


he rest of the family 4 
hot quite impudence t 
‘ 7 

But Silt 


too, sometimes. 


] But tl 


] enough. 


Your father and I will 


and as ['m sure you like her 


hy you should not be joined as fast as the pars 


L admire it: every moment's 


me ¢ By all that’s just and true, [ nm 
est mark of my attachment, or even the 1 
affection. We had but one interview, and 
uninter sting. 

ellow’s formal modest lmpudence is beyond bear 
her hand, or made any protestations / 
| came down in obedience to your « 
emotion, and parted without reluctance 


fs of my duty, nor prevent me from leay 


ther pro 


iffer so many mortifications. 





SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 








‘Has. I’m astonished at 


And [I’m astonishe 
HAs. I dare pledge my life and honor upon his tr 
iD. Ilere comes my d ter nd I we uld stake 1 


racityv. 


Enter Miss Harpcastie. 


LRD. Kate, come hither. child. Answ rus sli 
Mr. Marlow made you any prof 


neerel 


‘OTeSSIONS OT love 


Miss Harp. The question is very abrupt, 
1 sincerity, I think he has. 

arp. (Zo Sir Charles.) You see. 

sir CHas. And pray, madam, ; and m: had more than 
lew / 

Miss Harp. Yes, sir 


[aArp.  ( To Sir Charles.) You see 

rk Cuas. But did he profess any att 
Miss Harp. <A lasting one. 

<r Coas. Did he talk of love? 


Miss Harp. Mueh, sir. 


I 


ha one 
~ SEVerFail. 
_ 


ue 











WITH THE BLUECOATS ON THE BORDER 


\s. Amazing! And ll 
Harp. Formally. 
Now, my friend, I hope y 
is. And how did he bel 
ILarp. 
ked mueh ot 


of his want 


( HAS. 
women to be 


by 


modest and 


ho means ce seribes 


s Harp. 


/ 


tv If you and my papa, in about half an hour, will place 


that sereen, you shall hear him 
Acreed. 

must have an end. 

-Tfarp. And if you don’t 


Ist never hi vea beginning. 


(HAS. 
him 


WITH 


BY RUFUS I 


1! on through the rush of the rain 


ming down in sheets from the un 
n gray of the sky 
the 


h wide pools of water, now flounder 


; on over the dreary 
m of prairie, now splashing 
le-deep through the thick,tenacious 
f the wide trail, not a living crea 
n sight, nothing but the brown grass 
plains stretching for miles to the 
horizon. 
of the ‘ 


iters Ol} 


Ride! down the slippery 
coulees,” through the foam 
the streams swirling and 
torrents. Up, 
up the steep banks, slipping 


along in yellow 
horses. 
stumbling over rain-loosened stones; 
er the prairie again. Ride! to 
the solitary ranch just looming 
igh the mist away beyond there, the 
‘ streaming from our oil-skins, drip 
hats, 
inning down the flanks of our tired 


on 


from our soft, wide-brimmed 


s Ride! on up to the wide-open 
of the rough mud-roofed cabin, its 
onely inhabitants 

booted 


flannel-shirted, 
government teamsters 

Rustle, 
rustle! fresh horses to carry us on 
distant river and to the boat that is 


ng expectantly in front. 


e us back again to home and friends, 
only chance, perhaps, for days, if not 
‘s, for the season is late, and the river 
ng in spite of the heavy rains. The 


have, madam 4 
As most professed admirers do. 
merit, and 
iis heart, gave a short tragedy 


Now I’m perfectly convineed, indeed 


submissive: this 


UECOATS ON THE 


ou are satistied. 


/ 
Said some ¢1 


the 


of my 
rr 


speech, and ended wit! 


“atness 


inh men 
pretended 


I know his conversation 


forward ¢: e@ ranting 


wWtin 


him; and, I am contident, he never sat for the 


Then, what, sir, if I should convince vou to your face of my 


yourselves 


declare his passion to me in pe rson. 


And if I tind him what you describe, all my happi 


tril 


is . : : 
iat I deseribe—I fear my happi 


hex 


wit 


BORDER, 
ZOGBAUM 


brimming cup of sweet warm milk, hand 


ed to us with ready hospitality fresh from 


the cows standing in the fenced-otf Space 
the drink thankfully, 


behind ranch, we 


and then on again through the steadily 
Ride! 


listening 


increasing downpour of the rain 


through the rows of sage-brush, g 
silvery blue in the wet, onward and still 
onward, to the bare hills miles in front of 
us, beyond which we know the 
swiftly Ride! 


endless line of poles supporting the 


river Is 
the 
mili 
; ' : 

‘legraph line that runs from the 


flowing cwuided by 


tary te 


lonely frontier garrison we rode out from 


at daybreak this morning. Ride! past 
the long train of wagons, cre¢ ping slowly 
toward us, drawn by their patient long 
horned ‘* bull teams,”’ and freighted with 
supplies for Uncle Sam’s ** boys in blue,” 
whom, trudging 


the mud, or peering at 


some of alone through 
is from under the 
canvas covering of the foremost 
their hats in 
mounted officer 


vet 


wagon, 
us. <A 


rubber-coated, glistening 


wave greeting to 


V hails us, and wheeling his horse 


about, gallops alongside of us, with polite 
request to forward a forgotten message to 


the little outpost we are bound for. Thank 


ing us, and with hearty ‘wood-by, good 


luck,” he eanters back again, riding with 
\merican 
cavalryman ; and ‘‘ slacking not speed nor 


the free, easy, firm seat of the 
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THROUGH THE STORM 


drawing rein,” we turn and look back at the cloud masses above—there flows 
the already distant wagons as they wind ‘* Wild Missouri.”” Hurrah! on once mor 
down the hill-side and out over the sli 
stretch of green plain to the brink of 
stream, and wet, dead tired, hungry 


along the trail, their white covers almost 
melting into the prevailing moist gray of 


the atmosphere, and relieving only against 

thirsty, we pull up our smoking, pant 

horses at the log cabin of the soldiei 

egraph operator, beyond which, nest 

in the shelter of cottonwood and wi 

them aming and searring them, and trees, gleam the white walls of half a « 
t mud en tents, marking the camp of the 


deep sloughs of red sticky 


the dark expanse of prairie Ride! up 
through gently rising openings in the hills 
now, their bare, rugged sides rising hich 


above us, the rills of water rushing down 


Ride! hour after hour, un- detachment of bluecoats, a solitary 


final spurt we cross the butte post of the garrison forty miles back « 


front of us, and there—broad, curving over the prairie. 
‘‘No boat yet, but expect it every | 
sud- Telegraphed at 4.4.M. from above. P 


Water p 


f light that breaks through ably stuek on a sand-bar. } 


gracefully through the deep valley be 


yw, Shining like purest silver in a 


den burst o 
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vication SIOW (‘ome 


which hospitable o 


—— : 
subaitern commanadain 


et ind chilled through as we are 


UiV acce pted, and Wwe make our 


is comfortable as the prevailing 
ss and the mosquitoes W il] permit 


cathering shades of evening, 


e stormin clouds are drifting away, 


throbbing sound breaks through 
n air, and simultaneously with the 
wh ery of ** Stea-ea-eambo-o-oat !” 
the blue-coated loungers on the 
e long expect d stern-wheeler, its 
chimneys rolling out volumes of 
and showers of bright sparks, flash 
ke fire-flies in the gloaming, glides 


into view, and with much ringing 
s from the pilot-house and much 
eration and hard cursing from a 
energetic and hoarse-voiced mate, 


s to a stop alongside the bank, and 


weird deso 
On through t 

rising al ‘uptiv Trom the 

throug) the ‘‘Bad Lane 

strange, fantastically shaped * 

turreted heights pile upon pile brivhltly 
colored in bands of red, purple black, and 
vellow, rising like alls of ancient and 
ruined fastnesses of me by-gone and 
long-forgotten race of Oo Down the 
river, now rushing rapidly through nar 


row banks. how spreadi oO, broken with 


A SOLDIER'S WELCOME 





Hid 
iE 
t 
t 

i 
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snoa ind sand-bars ir oO On all SiIGeS 
Te | e Or re n 1: Ce hn tne el 
gpradually opening up the bottom lands, 
the deep ravines and COULCES PuUbnInNY 
Dack ito the fils sometimes we set 
deer or antelope Teeding on the banks, 
or ru ne madly away hh alarm at the 
approach of the noisy SMoKINg mon 
st At night we tie up’ at conven 


lent places, for navigation 1s dangerous 
through a country where there are no 
light-houses or warning beacons, and on a 


river where the Cl annel Is SO coustantly 


changing As the light fades away in 
the west we slacken speed and run un 
der the high banks, where the ‘* roost 
ers as the deck hands are ¢ illed, scram 
ble up through the loose sand, dragging 
the heavy ropes behind them, and making 


them fast to trees. or to spars buried deep 


in tlie soit earth sometimes we stop 
at a ood-vard vhere some *"squaw 
man i.e., White man with Indian wife 

or some half-breed, solitary dwellers in 
the derness, turlan honest penny now 


and then by the sale of wood to the ocea 


sional passing steamer Many of these 
‘wood-hawks” are honest men, no doubt. 
Dut many Of them are desperate charac 
ters, leading a lawless life, and as brutal 
mn thie instinets and as dangerous as the 


wild read men, the I ne rLLDOPS, and often 


connected with them by ties of blood 
through the rather loose marriage ties of 
savage life At one of the little land 


we hear rumors of a raid by 


ne places 
Vigilants on the desperadoes and horse 
thieves who have established their haunts 
along the banks of the river and its trib 
utaries, and for a long time have endan 
gered the lives and property of the hon- 
est settlers and travellers through the 
sparsely settled country south of the great 
stream. <A band of them had carried their 
audacity to such an extent as to attack 
the escort of an army paymaster en route 
to a military post to pay the troops sta 
tioned there, and although they failed in 
their object, at least one of the soldiers 
iarding the treasure had met with his 
death in the discharge of his duty while 
protecting the property of the government. 

Smoke has been seen rising over the 
trees down the river, vague rumors of a 
fight below seem to fill the air, and the 
feeling of excitement communicates itself 
to our little group of passengers, and as 
the boat swings out again into the swift 


yellow current and continues on her voy- 





age down-stream, we gather along ] 
rails, looking out curiously and a 
ly ahead at the high, sandy, tree-« 
banks on either side. Rounding 
point of land running out into the 
a call from the pilot-house attra: 
attention toa blackened, smoking hit 
ashes on the left bank—all that is | 
ranch that had stood there—and a 
distance further down we slow up 
at the still burning ruins of another 
‘It’s the Jones boys’ ranch,” says th 
‘By Jiminy the cow-boys is makin 
rible clean sweep of the kentry. 
they have not been long gone is « 
Two half-charred wagons stand 
“corral,” the wooden fence of wl 
brightly burning, the flames lick 
edge of a great wood-pile that even 
pass bursts into flames. In a sma 
of waving corn joining a potato pa 
the careass of a mule is lying, whil 
on the bank, the red blood still flo 
from a hole in its head, a large do 
hound—is stretched lifeless. Near a 
of debris, which may have been a 
en or other out-house of some KIN, 
pot or two and a tin camp kettle are | 
ing from the low fire-seared branches 
tree hard by, a few chickens, shrilly « 
ling, are huddled together. No other sic 
of life is visible, and as we proceed 
quiet of the wilderness is broken on 
the snort of our steam - pipes and 
thump, thump, of our great wheel beat 
up the muddy waters. Suddenly ther 
a movement among the ‘* roosters” on 1 
deck below; they are gazing with ba 
breath and blanched faces at somet!] 
on the river’s bank. Follow the d 
tion of their gaze, and peer into the di 
thicket where, above the matted wi 
growing up from the black ooze, that cd 
tree raises its white, barkless branches 
skeleton arms, as if in fearful exultat 
over the dreadful fruit it bears. Aln 
hidden from our sight by the tangl 
underbrush and low trees, something 
hanging there motionless and still, sor 
thing formless and shadowy in the glo 
of the jungle, something indistinct 
fearful in its mystery and silence, a 
lence rendered yet more appalling by 
hoarse croaks of the black-winged rav« 
ill-omened carrion birds, circling ab 
the thicket, and fluttering on the topn 
branches of the blasted tree. 

‘Look! look! down thar by them 
tonwoods! that’s them! that’s the « 
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boys!” Half hidden in a mass of wild 
rose-bushes, backed by the gray trunks 
and graceful feathery foliage of the pop 
lars, a group of men and horses is stand 
ing We gather close up to the rail, eager 
id horsemen, the result of 

ride we have witnessed 

short half-hour ago. As the cur 

rent takes the boat close inshore, and we 
approach nearer and nearer, they present 
an interesting tableau Most of them 
ive dismounted and are standing at 
heir horses’ heads waist-deep in the weeds 
and wild flowers, bronzed-faced, resolute 
looking men, unconsciously picturesque 
in costume and attitude; bri~ht-barrelled 


Winchesters swing across their high 


pommelled saddles, on which is bound 


the scanty baggage of the cow boy, while 
few pack-mules quietly crop the grass a 
few paces in their rear under the care of 
their driver. They are evidently under 
some discipline, for no one else moves as 
a tall, handsome, blond-bearded man, flan 
nel-shirted, high-booted, with crimson silk 
kerchief tied loosely, sailor fashion,around 
hissunburned neck, advances to the water's 
edge, and with courteous wave of broad 
rimmed hat hails the boat. Clang! goes 
the gong; the big wheel stops. The 
Stranger politely requests information 
about the purchase of some supplies, and 
inquires as to the news up the river. 
Many on board recognize him for a man 
of wealth and education well known in 
the Territory, but nothing is said as to the 
errand of himself and his men in this dis 
tant wild region. During our parley his 
men remain quietly at their posts, and 
when their leader, his questions answered, 
returns toward them, and we move on 
again, we can see them mount and ride 
off over the hills in a straggling, dust-en 
Ve lope d little column 

Down the river, now slowly and cau 
tiously scraping over the wide sand-bars, 
now swiftly gliding along, aided by the 
rapid - flowing current; down the river 
through the Country of Hell, with its 
broad desert plains and barren brown 
hills, inky black where the moving clouds 
‘ast their shadows; down the river past 
old abandoned Indian trading posts fast 
crumbling into ruins, past the lonely mil- 
itary telegraph station, where we learn of 
the passage of a ‘*dug-out,” with its crew 
of fugitive desperadoes flying from the 
vrath of the cow boys: down the river be 


tween perpendicular sand-banks, erum 


bling away at the touch of the ‘ro 


caused by the passage of our boat 


ing up flocks of wild-geese and swit 


ing, blue-winged heron; down the 


through lovely prairies covered with 


ing grasses and gayly colored wild 


ers, into the Indian country, until, lo: 


across one of the long, flat, outru: 


points of land that mark the const: 


recurring curves of the river, there 


ing in the morning sun, the distant 


ings of the military post, our destin 


gleam bright under the blue, whit 
scarlet folds of the national star 
floating gracefully out from its tal 


against the deep warm purple of thi 
beyond. Hundreds of Indian tepe: 
scattered over the wide plain, and at 


approach we can see the inmates h 


ing to the banks to wateh the arri 


the gvreat steamer, Wild looking Sa\ 


their faces smeared with streaks of bi 


vermilion or orange, are watering 


horses, their g 


gaudily clothed forms refi 


ing straight down in the mirror-like 


face of the water; some half-clad 


who, lying prone upon their bellies 


leaning far over the high banks, | 


been fishing in the stream, pull in 1 


lines and race along the shore, their co 


black hair floating out behind, and tli 


bronze-colored naked limbs moving 


untrammelled ease, as they 


easily kee 


pace with the boat; young bucks mo 


ed on half-tamed ponies gallop along a 


mingle with the throng; the white som 


breros and light blue uniforms of | 


Indian police contrast strangely with 


party-colored rags of their fellow-savages 
As we slowly paddle up to the landing 
make our preparations to land, recog! 
ing our acquaintances in the little grou, 
shoulder strapped bluecoats near the a 


bulance, which has just been drawn up t 


the bank by its team of four strong mi 


and are soon exchanging greetings 


our friends, who receive 


us with 


frank, kindly, ready hospitality of 


American soldier. 


‘* Here, sergeant, this baggage to 1 


quarters, please. Now, then, 


on at on] 


a l aboat 


Fire away, driver!” And with crack 


long-thonged whip and 


simultane: 


lashing out of four pair of iron-s 


heels, away we go over the prairie to | 
post. Hi, mules! rattle along thro 
the tepees, dusky faces peering thro 


the dark openings in their sides; sw 


around the corner past the 


gent’s hou 
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the 


stores 


road by 
the 


red 


broad 
rs, past 


unging 


the agency 
with 
them 
mud- 
out 


hats, 


trader's 
sunning 
the 
roiIng 
dotf 


nen, to smiling, prettily 


skins 
leaning against rough, 


ed walls, or in and 


open doorway ; your 
dressed 
Rattle 
mules, past the log huts of the In 
the little half-naked 
children seurrying hastily 
of their to 
are the 
d by the fires in the open air or en 
In some past the 
of faced 


bueks gambling for cartridges on 


driving by in pony-eart 


with 


scCOUtS, 
} 
eved 


to the shelter roofs, 


the squaws seated on 


menial work 


white - sheeted, painted 
the dusty 
up to the 


mad-side—out again on 
through outlying tepees 
clean *‘adobe” barracks of the sol- 


ooking over the parade—past the 

barrelled Gatlings, grimly pointing 
rd the village, to the 
The Row.” 
d-house, the white-gloved sentry rat- 
his glittering rifle smartly to shoulder 


ais adobe” houses 


Swing around! past the 


ite, and bring up at the hospitably 
ed door of our genial host’s quarters, 
re soon nearly all the officers of the 
for 
outer 


cvarrison gathered, eager 
what in the 
d, and full of kindly offers of their 
The events that 

taken place up the 
! are already known to 


are 
s of is going on 


ces, 


four men had been 
their bodies 
the fire, at 
the Joneses’ 
had 


hune, 


ed, and 
ined by 
eht at 
h, others been 
and 
unknown 
Orders 


tured and 
number 
id escaped. 
received from 
for the 
itives, as some of them 
of 
bers of the band that 
iped” the paymaster 
The 
now, 
heard 


been 
to look out 


suspected being 


W eeks ago. 


ts are out 
not 


as yet, 


even 
have been 
and these 
thieves are so well 
uinted with the coun 
that, provided they 
t get starved out 
ewhere, it will 
‘ult matter to 


be a 
eatch 
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In 


rough log cabin by the post-trader’s stores 


them a low whitewashed room in a 
dinner is served for the bachelors’ mess, 
fall to 
enjoy the bountiful and palatable fare, 


and we heartily, and thoroughly 
after the monotony of the scanty menu of 
the boat with our sometimes not overnice 
table companions 

Retreat 
cpening 


flag, 


comes 


the 
il folds, 


has been sounded : 


{ 


out its) grace 


waving down the tall statf simultaneous 
ly with the thunder of the evening gun; 
out 


flows 


stroll 
that 
tranquilly over its sandy bed in the deep 
in rear the Although 


and we cross the parade for a 
" 


along the banks of the creek 


ravine of post. 


the sun has disappeared, the western sky 


is all aglow with his light, and it is the 
pleasantest time of the day, this long hour 
Northern twilight, 


of night close in on 


of before the shadows 
the fair landscape be- 
Down be 
where the 


fore us 


low 


Us, 


a “ WOOD-HAWK.” 
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creek spreads out into a wide and deep 
pool, some young Indian girls are bath 
ing in its cool waters, and their laughing 
voices rise up melodiously in the still air 
pome squaws are squatte d along the edge 
filling their water jars or dipping their 
squal Ing little pappoost s clothes and all, 
into the stream 

Following the path along the blutf to 
ward the high ground in our front, stop 
ping for a moment at some graves fenced 
in with neat white palings, where some 
poor fellows are silently ‘‘ awaiting the 
last reveille,”’ as we see is inseribed in rude 
characters on the little head-boards, we 
climb to the top of the mound, and, turn 
ing, look back at the scene below us At 
our feet lies the little fort, with its square 
parade-ground flanked by the ** Officers’ 
Row” opposite the barracks of the men, 


and at either end by the guard-house and 


quartermaster’s stores and offices and the 
post hospital. We can see the soldiers 
gathered about the doors of their quar 
ters, while in the open space between the 
fort and the agency buildings, standing 
white and straggling beyond, and rising 
above the tepees grouped near by, some 
voung Indians are racing their horses, 
yelling and whooping like fiends. Still 
further beyond, where we ean see the 
shining, curving river, and the creek emp 
tving its waters into it, the village is lying, 
the smoke from its many fires melting into 
the air above Very gradually the light 
fades gray shadows are stealing over the 
prairie, where the great herd of agency 
cattle is slowly moving; the platforms on 
which the red-skins deposit the bodies of 
their dead stand out on the mounds black 
against the sky, and the weird, sobbing 
wail of mourning women strikes discord- 
antly on ourears. Lights begin to twinkle 
in the barracks, and, ringing out clear and 
mellow, the bugle is sounding ‘‘ first eall” 
for tattoo 

\ day or two pass quietly and unevent 
fully. We visit the range, and waste some 
ammunition at the big targets with the 
men, and sometimes, the regular practice 
over, some of the ladies—no mean shots 
join us at the ‘‘butts.””. We roam about 
ne Villiage and agency, and scrape ac 
quaintance W ith many of our red brethren, 
sometimes sitting in their tepees and en- 
deavoring to learn as much as we ean of 
the mysteries of the sign language, and to 
master some of their guttural phrases. 

One warm sunshiny afternoon, two or 
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three days after our arrival at the } 
we lounge in a rocking-chair of thy 
ting-room” of the quarters, enjo 
quiet smoke and discussing the new 

a pile of journals just arrived 
semi-weekly mail, whieh has to be bi 
on horseback or by buekboard ne 
hundred miles over the prairie froy 
nearest stage station, the oft repeats 
tap-r-r-ratatattat of the drum over | 
commandant’s office, and a subdued 
of voices near the barracks, rouse 
from our half-reclining attitude, a) 
step to the window to see what 1 
there is forthe unusual stir. Two s 
covered horses stand with heaving fl 
heads bowed down, necks outstret 
before the door of the office, and ar 
dian scout squats on the ground 
them, holding the bridles loosely 
hand. In spite of his air of stolid 
ference, his disordered dress—loose 


shirt, mud-splashed blue regulation 


sers. bead -embroidered, yellow - fri 
and betasselled buckskin leggings—sli 
that he has ridden hard = and 
Through the open door, standing 


i 


hand by the commandant’s desk, 
seated in his office chair, half turns aro 
and looks up into the speaker's fac 

see the half-breed chief of the seouts as 
eagerly and somewhat excitedly n 

his report. The door of the quarters 1 
to ours opens,and a young officer, boot 
and in field dress, great-coat over his 
revolver swinging in its leather holste: 
his side, comes forth and hurries across 
the parade, calling out to us in answe! 
our hail: ‘‘The scouts have corralled 1 
thieves up on the Birdtail, and we're go 
to fetch them in.” 

Over by the barracks the men detailed 
for the duty are busily engaged preparing 
for the march, rolling up their great ¢ 
blankets, slinging on haversacks and « 
teens, and buckling the canvas pr 
belts filled with brass cy lindered, leads 
headed cartridges. One bv one t 
emerge from the doorways of their q 
ters, and, ‘‘ falling in,” rifle in hand 
swer to their names as the roll is ea 
by the sergeant. fattling up from 
corral come the wagons that are to « 
vey the soldiers across the prairie t 
place to which the bandits have 
traced. 

At dawn next morning, accompan 
the commandant, we drive out to 
scene of the hunt, for veritable hu 





WITH THE BLUECOA’ 
that after the noblest of all game 


in beings imaged like ourselves 
i high bluff overhangs for miles a 
norass, thick, 


a almost impenetra 


ingle of dwarf willows, so matted 
terlaeed that the heht of day scarce 
penetrate through 


nse covering of their 
is the place where the 
s have tirst discovered 
Be 
flows the river, so that 

skiff, 
d and captured, under 
f the night, by the 
scout, Who, swimming 


of the fugitives. 


hav Inge been 


| wading the stream from the opposite 
ve, had towed the boat away from its 
ling-place, the escape of the desperadoes 
cut off by way of the water. We find 
bluff picketed along its whole extent 
the troops, some of whom stand, rifle 
hand, looking out over the swamp, 
mm which the mists of the morning are 
vly rising, while others are gathered 
ut an occasional small fire, warming 
r chilled frames and hastily cooking 
rugal breakfast. 
Down inthe thickets the scouts and some 
the soldiers, aided by their savage allies, 
» beating the bush, and seattering rifle- 
ts anda yell now and then from the In 
ins indicate that the trailis hot. Hot it 
ay be, but the pursuit is soon given up, 


['S ON THE BORDER 


> 
M4 


S 


for, with the exception of a bloody eoat and 


, : 
a revolver, nothing more is found after 


the capture of some miserable, desperate 


wretches, who, making slight resist 


ance, surrender on recognizing the govern 
Miserable 


ment uniform looking wretches 





FAIR SHARP-SHOOTERS 


they are, as, guarded 
by the vigilant 

they are marched into the 

post. Wild-eyed 

gard, covered with mud and dirt, 

their brier-torn clothing hanging 

in from their frames, ema 
ciated with hunger, one of them with bul- 


let-torn arm bound in blood-stained band 


} 
soldiers. 


and hag 


shreds 


ages, their abject appearance well proves 
that ‘‘ the way of the transgressor is hard,” 
as they are securely confined in the lock 


up of the guard-house, there to await what 


fate has in store for them 

The ripple of excitement on the usually 
calm surface of life in the remote frontier 
fort caused by the raid has subsided, and 
the garrison settles down into the monot 
Hay 
and wood forthe coming long winter are be 
ing cut and brought in, quarters are repair 
ed; 
prairie-chickens, or visit the agency, watch 
ing the distribution of rations to the In 
agent or his 


onous routine of its every-day work 


sometimes we drive out forashot at the 


dians, or going about with the 
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: 
assistants, studying the methods by which th 
age is being schooled in the way of life 
/ vhite man And a strange sight it is 
\y one or two hundred fantastically 
r fy ; yraves, Working away under the he 
(Ad j « L/ { with pick and shovel al the g 
ta gy / rigating ditch which is to « 
T Ti the grass grown plain into 
den ol plenty. 
‘ The time for our cd 
ure is at hand Ie 
top of the guard 
the lookout | 
nalled 
i 
: 
ip} : 
at 
H 
probably the last 
one down this season, 
is Slowly making its way 
through the now almost 
innavigable channel. We \ ¢ 
make our farewell calls on the 
families of our kind entertain a HOT TRATI 
ers, and once more climbing 
into the waiting ambulance, 
rattle away to the landing-place. It is late in the evening, and the river shi 
like fluid gold under the bright light of the sky; before us the land opposite streti 
away flat to the round buttes on the far horizon; naked trees, where a fire | 
; 
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orched their limbs, rise up out of the pur 


undergrowth, and stand out against 
sky in fantastic shapes; far out 
plain some figures, men and horses, 


over 


moving. 
Patiently we wait near a huge pile of 
ffalo-robes and other freight; the usual 
rve in the river prevents a sight of the 
imboat, but we ean see her smoke ris 
over the trees where she seems to be 
tionary. ‘‘Stuck on the bar, Ill bet 
boots!” says a great, long-limbed team- 
, stretched at full length on the pile of 
‘*Tnjin Charlie told me this morn- 
that he an’ Chicken waded the river at 
e Pint yesterday. Idon’t believe she'll 


lis, 


t down as far as this to-night; the water 


terrible low.” 
Deeper and deeper grow the shades of 
ening. The moon rises red and angry, 


and casts long, quivering reflections down 
into the water. not, he 
said,” parodies a musical voice from the 


‘She cometh 


wagon. ‘* You will have to put up with 


our rude frontier accommodations for 


another night, I faney.” It 


deed, as if it were useless to tarry any 


looks, in 
longer to-night, so, nothing loath, as far 
as enjoying ‘‘the rude frontier accom 
modations” for another night is con 
cerned, we drive back to the post in the 
darkness. It is late on the following aft- 
ernoon before the boat finally gets over 
the bar and steams up to the landing, and 
we more bid farewell to our good 


friends, this time really to leave them. 


once 


Down the river once more, sometimes 


aground for hours mud - banks and 
sand -bars, literally wading over them 


inch by inch with the help of our huge 


on 
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. q 
ois spars, sometimes running free an 
o 4 swift with the deep, fast-flowi 
ve 7 Ser current; down the river past mor 
h i / Indian villages and tradit 
posts, past green hills, whit 
: 
: 
4 


i?) d 
y GOOD-BY 
: 
: 
streaked where the gypsum crops 
through, reminding one of the Eng 
lish downs; across the reservation 
| nes, past a — ranch” or two, out 
iving pioneer posts of westward 
| marching civilization: down the 
river into boundless tracts of oats 
and grain and great waving fields of 
corn, past large prosperous looking 
farms and rreat ranches, on under 
the iron va:.way bridge to the levee 
oft the busy little frontier city 
: And now as we stand on the rear platform 
: of the ** sleeper” on the Atlantic Express this 
line evening, looking back over the long per 


f 


spective of the rails as we fl 


y over them 
homeward bound, we take baek with us to 
the far East grateful remembrances of the 
kind and ‘‘comradely” treatment we have 
met with at the hands of the American 
f the 
hardships and privations, the dangers and 


soldier, and a thorough appreciation « 
vicissitudes, of his life on the wild fron 
tier —an honorable life of faithful perform 
ance of his arduous duties and of devotion 


to ils colors 
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BLACKMORE 


CHAPTER VI 


AS OTHERS SEI US 





A DMIRAL DARLING was very particular in trying 
keep his grounds and garden tolerablv tidy 

always. But he never succeeded, for the sim 

ple reason that he listened to « very ones ex 

cuses; and not understanding a walk 

lawn half so w il ¢ deck of a bat 
tle-ship, he was alway I feated in argu 
ment 


Here's a state of things!” he used 


to say in summer-time; ** thistles full of 





seed within a biséuit-heave of my front 
door, and other things ‘orget their 
names—with | li | l of 
capstan bursting, all as full of as 
a purser is Of tes 

‘Your lords lo not understand 
them subjects *. OWw1pes, the head 


gardener, was in » habit of replying; 
‘and small blame to you, In Vv opin 
lon, after so many years upon the briny 
wave. Ah! they can't grow them things 
there 
Swipes, that is true, but to my mind 
not at alla satisfactory reason for grow 
them here, just in front of the house and the windows [ don’t mind a few in 
citchen-garden, but you know as well as | do, Swipes, that they can have no 
ver business here.” 
I did hear tell down to the Club, last night,” Mr. Swipes would reply, after wiping 
forehead, as if his whole mind were perspired away, ‘‘ though I don’t pretend to 
oland is to be cultivated for 


how far true it may be, that all the land of En the 
good, same as on the continence, without no propriety or privacy, my lord 


Ic 


I don't altogether see how they be to do it. So I thought. Ud better ask your 
iship.” 

Kor the public good! The public-house good, you mean.” The Admiral an 
red nine times out of ten, being easily led from the track of his wrath, and tired 


elling Swipes that he was not a lord ‘How many times more must I tell you, 


pes, that I hate that Jacobin association ? Can you tell me of one seaman belong 
oit? A set of fish-jobbers, and men with barrows, and cheap-jacks from up the 
try. Not one of my tenants would be such a fool as to go there, even if | 
ved him. I make great allowances for you, Swipes, because of your obstinate 
ire. But don’t let me hear of that Club any more, or you may go and cultivate 
the publie good.” 

Your lordship knows that I goes there fi 
| with all the work there is upon this place, the Lord only knows w 


uring of it. Ah! I never see the like; I never did And a blade of grass the 


wr nothing except to kee pup my burial. 


Heth | may pve 


mg way comes down on poor old Swipes 


Hereupon the master, having done his duty, was relieved from overdoing it. and 
The feelings, however, of Mr. Swipes 


nt on other business with a peaceful mind 
e not to be appeased SO lightly, but demanded the immediate satisfaction of a pint 
eer, And so large was his charity that if his master fell short of duty upon that 
nt, he aceredited him with the good intention, and enabled him to discharge it. 








My dear soul,” he said, with symp 


ion, to good Mrs. Cloam. 


lie house eeper no had ail he KeVS t 


a 
| 1g Lha 4 Ga e aid have 

\ merey upon me, Mr. 8 es. cried 
Mi { loam, Who I alsOS rl o reath 

) LA d exagverate I! Poor hat CS 
i ishing ip so solt with the cold steel in 
both your hands!” 

Ah! ma‘am, it have , olyt to be a 
cood de il Wuss than that da ie chivalrous 
Swipes made answer, Ith the scythe hye 
side his ear ‘Tt don’t econsarn what the 
masters say, though enough to take one’s 
lees off But the ladies, Mrs. Cloam, the 
ladies t's them as takes our heads otf.” 


‘Go long with you, Mr. Swipes! You 


are so disastrous at turning things And 
how much did he say you was to have 
this time? Here's Jenny Shanks coming 
up the passage.” 


‘Well, he left it to myself; he have 


that confidence in me. And little it is I 
should ever care to take, with the power 
of my own will, ma’am Why, the little 


brown jug, ma’am, is as much as I ean 
manage even of our small peer how. Ah! 
L know the time when I would no more 
have thought of rounding of my mouth 
for such small stuff than of your growing 
up, ma’am, to be a young woman with the 
Sponsorship of 


this big place upon you. 
Wonderful! wonderful! And only ves 
terd iv, as a Man with a gardening mind 
looks at it, you was the prettiest young 
maiden on the green, and the same—bar 
ring marriage—if you was to encounter 
with the young men now 

‘Oh,’ said Mrs. Cloam, who was fifty, 
if a day, ‘how you do make me think of 
sad troubles, Mr. Swipes! Jenny, take the 
yellow j ig with the three beef-eaters on 
it,and go to the third cask from the door 


the key turns upside down, mind—and 


let me hear you whistle till you bring me 
back the key. Don’t tell me nonsense 
about your lips being dry. You can whis 
{ 


tle like a blackbird when you choose 

‘* Here’s to your excellent health, Mrs 
Cloam, and as blooming as it finds you 
now,ma’am! As pretty a tap as I taste 
since Christmas, and another dash of malt 
would ‘a made it worthy a’most to speak 
your health in. Well, ma’am, a leetle 
drop in crystal for yourself, and then for 
my business, which is to inquire after 
your poor dear health to-day. Blooming 
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as you are, maam, vou must bear in 


that beauty is only skin-deep, Mrs 
and the purtier a flower is, the mo 
cate it grows lve a-been a-thir 
you every night, maam, kno 
you must ‘a been put about and « 
The Admiral have gone down to 
lage, and Miss Dolly to stare at t} 
going out.’ 

Then IT may speak a word for 
ease, Mr. Swipes, though the Lord 
knows what a load is on my tong 
requires a fine gardener, being used t 
icacy, to enter into half the worry w: 
to put up with. Heroes of the N 
deed, and bucklers of the country! \W 
he could not buckle his own shox 
Jenny Shanks had to do it for him 
that I blame him for having one arn 
a brave man he is to have lost it, but 
he might have said something about 
things I got up at a quarter to five « 
morning to make up for him. Fo: 
is no more than a smoke-jack, Mr. Sy 
if she keeps the joint turning, that’s 
much as she can do.” 

‘And a little too fond of good beer, | 
afeard,” replied Mr. Swipes, having e1 
tied his pot. ‘‘Men’s heads was ma 
for it, but not women’s, till they com 
superior stations in life. But, oh, M 
Cloam, what a life we lead with the crot 
ets of they gentry Sa 

It isn’t that so much, Mr. Swipes 
only there was any way of giving sat 
faction. I wish everybody who is bor 
to it to have the very best of everything 
likewise all who have fought up to 
But to make all the things and have no 
thing made of them, whether indigest 
or want of appetite, turns one quite int 
the Negroes almost, that two or three pr 
ple go on with.” 

‘IT don’t look at what he hath aten 


left,” Mr. Swipes made answer, loft 
‘that lieth between him and his o 
stommick. But what hath a’ left for m: 


ma'am? He hath looked out over 

garden when he pleased, and this time 
year no weeds is up, and he don’t ki 
enough of things to think nothing 

them. When his chaise come dow) 
was out by the gate with a broom in 

hand, and I pulled off my hat, but his « 
never seemed to lay hold of me.” 

‘* His eve lays hold of everything, wh« 
er he makes ’em feel or no. One tl 
I'm sure of—he was quite up to Miss D 
ly, and the way she carries on with 
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‘““HERE WAS BEAUTIFUL CANTERING GROUND.”’—[SEE PAGE 865 | 


sw who, every blessed Sunday. If that 
s what they go to church for 

But, my dear soul,” said the genial 

vipes, whose heart was enlarged with 
power of good beer, ‘* when you and I 
is young folk, what did we go to church 
I can’t speak for you, ma’am, being 

er so much younger, and a baby in the 
ery in long clothes, if born by that 
but so far as myself goes, it was the 

s I went to look at,and most of *em 

ne as well to have it done to them.” 

That never was my style, Mr. Swipes, 

ugh I know there were some not above 

And amongst equals I won't say that 
ere need be much harm in it. But fora 

ing man inthe gallery, with along stick 
f the vile-base in his hand, and the only 
in shirt of the week on his back, and 
thing but a plank of pitch to keep him, 
»wever vood looking he may be, to be 
woking at the daughter, and the prettiest 
too, though not the best, some people 
nk, of the gentleman that owns all the 
uses and the haven—presumption is the 
illest word that I can find to use for it; 
d for her to allow it, fat 
the nation.” 

Well, ma’am,” said Mr. Swipes, whose 
ews were loose and liberal, ‘*it seems 
little shock at first to those on trust in 
milies. But Dannel is a brave boy, and 
ight fight his way to glory, and then 


fat something 


they has the pick of the femmels up to a 
thousand pound a year. You know what 
happened the miller’s son, no further off 
than Upton. And if it hadn't been for 
Dannel, when she was a little chit, where 
would proud Miss Dolly be, with her fea 
thers and her furbelows? Natur’ is the 
thing I holds by, and I sees a deal of it. 
And betwixt you and me and the bedpost, 
ma’am, whoever hath Miss Dolly will have 
to ride to London on this here seythe. 
Miss Faith is the lass for a good quiet 
man, without no airs and graces, and to 
my judgment every bit as comely, and 
more of her to hold But 


on. by. the 


Lord ‘a mercy upon us, Mrs. Cloam, you've 


a-been married like my poor self; and you 


knows what we be, and we knows what 
Looks ‘ain’t much to do with it 


after the first week or two. 


you be. 
It’s the cook 
ing, and the natur’, and the not going 
contrairy. Blieve Miss Dolly would go 
contrairy to a hangel, if her was jined to 
him three days.” 

‘Prejudice! prejudice!” the housekeep 
er replied, while shaking her finger se- 
verely at him. ‘* You ought to be above 
such opinions, Mr. Swipes, a superior 
man, such are. If Miss Faith 
came into your garden reading books, 
and finding fault here and there, and 
sniffing at the flowers, a quarter so often 
as pretty Dolly does, perhaps you wouldn't 


as you 
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make such a pe rfect angel of her and run 
down her sister in comparison But your 
wonderful Miss Faith comes peeping here 


and poking there into pots and pans, and 


asking the maids how their mothers are, 
as if her father kept no housekeeper. She 
provoked me so in the simple-room last 
week, as if I was hiding thieves there, 
that I asked her at last whether she ex 
pected to find Mr. Erle there. And you 
should have seen how she burst out cry- 
ing; for something had turned on her 
mind before 
Well, I couldn't have said that to 
her quoth the tender-hearted Swipes 
not if she had come and routed out ey 
ery KeY and every box, pot, pan, and pan 
nier in the tool-house and stoke-hole and 
vinery! The pretty dear! the pretty dear! 
And Ssuchii a lady as she is! Ah, you wo 


men are hard-hearted to one another, 


when your minds are up! But take my 
word for it, Mrs. Cloam, no one will ever 
have the chance of making vour beautiful 
Miss Dolly ery by asking her where her 


sweetheart Is 


CHAPTER VII. 
A SQUADRON IN THE DOWNS. 


My dear girls, all your courage 1s 
gone,” said Admiral Darling to his daugh 
ters at luncheon, that same Monday ; ‘de 
parted perhaps with Lord Nelson and 
Frank [ hate the new style of such 
come-and-go visits, as if there was no time 
for anything Directly a man knows the 
ways of the house, and you can take him 
easily, off he goes Just like Hurry, he 
never can stop quiet He talks as if 
peace was the joy of his life, and a quiet 
farm his paradise, and very likely he be 
lieves it But my belief is that a year 
of peace would kill him, now that he has 
made himself so famous When that sort 
of thing begins, it seems asif it must goon.” 

‘But, father dear,” exclaimed the elder 
daughter, ** you could have done every sin 
thing that Lord Nelson has ever con 
f you had only happe ned to 


] 
trived to do. 


be there, and equally eager for destrue 
tion. Ihave heard you say many times, 
though not of course before him, that you 
could have managed the battle of the Nile 
considerably better than he did. And in 
stead of allowing the great vessel to blow 
up, you would have brought her safe to 


Spithead i 


‘*My dear, you must have quite n 
derstood me. Be sure that you ney: 
press such opinions, which are en 


your own, in the presence of nay 


ficers. Though I will not say that } 
are quite without foundation.” é 

Why, papa,” cried Miss Dolly | 
was very truthful, when her own } 
ests were not involved, ‘* you have 


said twice as much as that. How 
remember having heard you say 
“You young people always bac 
one another, and you don’t care what 
make your poor father say. I wo 
you don’t vow that I declared I « 
jump over the moon with my uniforn 
But [ll tell you what we'll do, to 
back your senses—we will go for a |i 
ride this fine afternoon. ITve a 
mind to go as far as Stonnington.” 


‘Now how many times have you t 
us that? I won't believe it till w 
there,” young Dolly answered, with 
bright eyes full of joy. ‘* You must 
ashamed of yourself, papa, for neglect 
your old friend’s son so long.” 

‘Well, to tell you the truth, Iam, 
dear,” confessed the good-natured A: 
miral; ‘*but no one but myself has 
least idea of the quantity of things I} 
to do.” 

‘* Exactly what old Swipes said 
very morning, only much more impr 

vely. And I really did believe li 
till I saw a yellow jug, and a horn t 
holds a pint, in the summer-house. I 
threw his coat over them, but it was t 
late.” 

‘Dolly, I shall have to put you in 
blackhole. You belong too much to t 
rising generation, or the upstart genet 
tion is the proper word. What we 
Lord Nelson say? I must have 
back again. He is the man for strict « 
cipline.” 

‘Oh, I want to ask one thing alx 
my great godfather. You know he o 
came down with one portmanteau, 
his cocked-hat box, and two hampe 
But when I went into his bedroom to s 
as a goddaughter should, that his pill 
was smooth, there he had got tacked 
at the head of his bed a picture of so 
very beautiful lady, and another at 
side, and another at the foot! And Je! 
Shanks, who couldn't help peeping in 


see how a great hero goes to sleep, wis 
that she may be an old maid forev 
she did not see him say his prayers 
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STONNINGTON 


, Now the same fate befall me if I 
mt find out whoitis. You must know, 
pa, so you had better tell at once.” 

That hussy shall leave the house to 
rvrow. I never heard of anything so 
uneless. Mrs. Cloam seems to have no 
thority whatever. And you too, Dol 

had no business there. If any 
it to the comfortable, it 
uld have been Faith, as the lady of 

house. Ever 


one 


see room 


since you persuaded 
that vou were too old for a governess, 


1 seem to be under no discipline at 


‘Now you know that you don’t mean 
t, papa. 


+ 
Lf 


You say those cruel things 
o make me kiss you,” cried Dolly, 
th the action suited to the word, and 
hair falling upon his 
»wy beard the father could not help re- 
rning the salute; ‘‘but I must know 


th her bright 





CHURCH 


who that lady is. And what can he want 
with three pictures of her 

‘**How should I Dolly Per 
haps it is his mother, or perhaps it is the 
Queen of Naples, 
fii 


KhHOW, 
who Duke of 
Now be 


quick, both of you, or no ride to-day. It 


made a 


for what he did out there 


is fifteen long miles to St 


tonnington, [ am 
sure, and | 


am not going to break my 


neck As it 1s, we must put dinner off 
till half past and we | 
starved by that time. 


SIX, shall all be 


Quick, girls, quick! 


[I can only give you twenty minutes 


The Admiral, riding with all the vigor 


or an ancient 


two 
their 


: ‘ 
mariner, looked well be 


tween his fair daughters, as 


they 
and 
mnington. 


turned horses’ head inland, 
made over the 


Here 


without 


dow ns for st 


was beautiful ecantering ground, 
man y rabbit 


holes, and lovely air flowing over green 


much furze or 

















waves of land, to greet and to deepen the 
rose | pon VOoung cheeks Behind them 
is the broad sea, looking steadfast, and 


spread with slowly travelling tints; be 


fore them and around lay the beauty of 
the earth, with the goodness of the SKY 
thrown over it The bright world quivy 
ered with the breath of spring, and her 
smile was shed on everything. 


W hat a lovely ecountrv we have been 


through I should like to come here ev 
ery day,” said Faith, as they struck into 
the London road again. ‘* If Stonning 


ton is as nice as this, Mr. Seudamore must 
be happy there.” 

Well, we shall see,” her father an 
swered “My business has been upon 
the coast so much, that I know very little 
about Stonnington But Seudamore has 
such a happy nature that nothing would 
come much amiss to him You know 
WY he is here, of course 

‘*No, I don’t, papa You are getting 
so mysterious that you never tell us 
anything now,” replied Dolly *T only 
know that he was in the navy, and now 
he is ina grammar scliool The last time 
I saw him he was about a yard high 

He is a good bit short of two yards 
now,” said the Admiral, smiling as he 
thought of him, ‘** but quite tall enough 
for a sailor, Dolly, and the most active 
young man I ever saw in my life, every 
inch of him sound and quick and true. 
[I shall think very little of your judg 


ment unless you like him heartily; not 


at first, perhaps, because he 1s so shy, 


but as soon as you begin to know him 
I mean to ask him to come down as soon 
as he ean get a holiday His captain 


ie served in the Diomede, 


told me, when 


that there was not a man in the ship to 
come near him for nimbleness and quiet 
fearlessness 

Then what made him take to his 
books again Oh, how terribly dull he 
must find them! Why, that must be 


C4777 rt 


on church, on the hill! 

Yes, and the old grammar school 
\ ry near going there 

once myself, but they sent me to Win 

chester instead It was partly through 

me that he got his berth here, thouch not 


much to thank me for, I: 


| nafraid. Sixty 
pounds a vear and his rations isn’t much 
for a man who has been at Cambridge 
gut even that he could not get in the nav V 


when the slack time came las 


year He 
held no commission, like many other fine 
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young fellows, but had entered as a 
class volunteer. And so he had no 
when this vile peace was patched uj 
cuse me, my dear, what I meant t 
was, when the blessings of tranqu 
were restored. And before that h 
ther, my dear old friend, died very 
denly, as you have heard me say 
out leaving more than would bury 
Don't talk any more of it. It make 
sad to think of it.” 

‘** But,” persisted Dolly, ‘‘ I could 1 
understand why a famous man lik 
Edmond Scudamore—a physician in 
practice, and head doctor to the Kin 
you have often told us—could poss 


have died in that sort of way, wit 
leaving any money, or at least a qua 
of valuable furniture and jewels \ 
he had not a number of children, pa 
to spend all his money, as I do yo 
whenever I get the chance; though 
are growing so dreadfully stingy n 
that I never ean look even decent.” 
‘My dear, it is a very long sad sto 
Not about my stinginess, I mean—tho 


that is a sad story, in another sense, 


will not move my compassion. <As tos 


Edmond, I can only tell you now tl 
while he was a man of great scient 
knowledge, he knew very little indeed 
money matters, and was not only fan 
generous, but what is a thousand tin 
worse, too trustful. Beimg of an hon 
able race himself, and an honorable sa 
ple of it, he supposed that a man of go 
family must be a gentleman; which is 1 


alway Ss the Case. He advanced large sun 


man, or rather a man of that rank, w 
name does not concern you; and by t) 
man he was vilely betrayed; and I wou 
rather not tell you the rest of it Po 
Blyth had to leave Cambridge first, whe 


of. money, and signed bonds for a gent 


he was sure to have done very well 

deed, and at his wish he was sent aflo 
where he would have done even bett: 
and then, as his father’s troubles des 
ened, and ended in his Geath of li 


complaint, the poor boy was left to k 


Os 


his broken-hearted mother upon noth 


but a Latin Grammar. And I] fear i 
like a purser’s dip. But here we ar 
Stonnington—a long steep pitch. Let 


slacken sail, my dears, as we have broug 
no cockswain. Neither of you need lat 
you know, but I shall go into the scho 
room.” 

‘*One thing I want to know,” said t 
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‘WHAT WONDERFULLY GOOD Boys!” 


e-minded Dolly, as the horses came 
wing their breath up the hill: ‘*if his 
ier was Sir Edmond, and he is the only 

d, according to all the laws of nature, 
ought to be Sir Blyth Scudamore.” 

It shows how little you have been 

as good Mrs. Twemlow expresses it 
it you do not even understand the 

s of nature as between a baronet and 
night.” 

Oh, to be sure: I recollect! How very 
tupid of me! The one goes on, and the 
ier doesn’t, after the individual stops. 

whose fault is it that I go out so lit 

So you see you are caught in your 
n trap, papa.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A LESSON IN THE ZENEID. 


IN those days Stonnington was a very 
etty village, and such it continued to be 
lit wasravaged byarailway. With 
railway came all that is hideous and 
l, and from it fled all that is comely 
e cattle shed, called by rail highway 
en ‘‘ the Station,” with its roof of iron 
in-pipes and red bull’s-eyes stuck on 


stack-poles, whistles and stares where the 
erand trees stood and the village green 
lay sleeping. On the site of the cray 

stone grammar school is an ‘* Operative 
Institute,” whose front (not so thick as the 
skin of a young ass) is gayly tattooed with 
a ringworm of wind-bricks. And the old 
manor-house, where great authors used to 
dine, and look out with long pipes through 


the ivy, has been stripped of every shred 


of leaf, and painted red and yellow, and 
barge boarded into ‘“ the Temperance 
Tap.” 

Ker er these heathen so furiously 
raged, tnere was peace and content, and 
the pleasure of the eves, and of neigh 
borly feeling abundance. The men ney 
er burst with that bubble of hurry which 
every man now is inflated with; and the 
women had time enough to mind one an 
other's affairs, without which thev grow 
scandalous. And. the trees, that kept 
company with the houses, found matter 
for reflection in their calm blue smoke, 
and the green crop that promised a little 
grove upon the roof. So that as the road 
went up the hill, the traveller was con 
tent to leave his legs to nature, while his 
eyes took their leisure of pleasant views, 


one trmnsery cht marr 
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tself, without any kind of fence before a little into the broad high-road. 


oh — 
Cee 
TWO PRETTY LADIES IN RIDING-HABITS,”’ 
id of just enough people to dwell ing, ridged with mossy slabs, and rib 
pon. with green, where the drip oozed do 
At the top of the hill rose the fine old the buttresses. But the long reach of 
reh, and next to it, facing on the road front was divided by a gable project 


\ 


stood the grammar school of many here was the way, beneath a low sti 


nerations. This was a long low build- arch, into a porch with oak beams | 
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ng and a bell-rope dangling, and thence peep, kept her light figure back and the 
1 an oaken door flung back into th long skirt pulled in, as she brought her 

ireade of learning bright eves to the slit between 

s was the pl ice LO bl | 


POSSIDILIT 


t 


and ten 


} 1 11 
we know, II thie \ nad tet 


n to dry it all up, as we do ? 
ie fourteen-coated onion 


, 
ttom exposed to the sun 


? p Ippy Lrow long ears 


strong daylight with, ] from the querimonies 


The nature and nurture of solid learn f thos vo sons of vid, on the further 
; 


were better understood when school ide f ter, and vw e having’ a rood 
re built from which came Shakespeare laugh a face of ‘Captain Seuddy 
Bacon and Raleigh; and the glar as they calle¢ heir beloved preceptor 


the sun was not let in to baffle the he, being oift wit 


a gentie sense 


t of the eyes upon the mind And humor, together with a patient love of 
ther consideration is that wherever 1e l things, was questing In his 
ere is light, boys make a noise, which mind what had led a boy to render 


iduces but little to doctrine; whereas a well-know line as follow “Such a 





soft shadow their muscles relax, and t LILY f salt there was, to season the 
r minds become apprehensive. Thus R nation Presently he hit upon 
id this ancient grammar school of Ston ‘lue his great mystery ‘* Mola, 
eton fostered many scholars, some of the sait ake,” he said; ‘‘and the next 
ym had written grammars for them- a little error of conjugation. You have 





es and their posterity looked out your words, Smith, but chanced 
The year being only at the end of upon thi 
th, and the day going on for five “Oh, © 
‘+k, the light was just right, in the boy, grinning 
x low room, for correction of manners have made just the same blunder himself: 
1 for discipline. Two boys had been ‘‘after that, d 1] » of your sea 
sed and brushed up well, which had stories. It will strike five in about five 
engthened the conscience of all the minutes. Something al it Nelson, and 
while sobs and rubs of the part Kliling ten gre Frenchmen.” 
{fected diffused a tender silence. Dr “Oh, de cried the other little fellows, 
vinks, the head-master, was leaning crowding round him. ‘‘Itiseverso much 
k in his canopied oaken chair, with better than Virgil, Captain Seuddy!” 
1e pride inspired by noble actions. ‘*‘Tam not Captain Seuddy, : 


‘What wonderfully good boys!” Dolly very day. I’m afraid Iam 
ispered, as she peeped in through the too good-natured with you. 11} 
wk porch with Faith, while her father to send a dozen of you up to be caned.’ 
is giving the horses in charge to the ‘* No, you couldn't do that if you tried, 
ler from the inn across the way; ‘‘I Captain Scuddy. But what are you think 
lare that I shall be frightened even to ing of, all this time? There are two pret 
at Mr. Scudamore, if this is a speci- ty ladies in riding-habits peeping at you 
n of what he does. There is scarcely from the bell porch. Why, you have got 


»y looking off his book. But how sweethearts, Captain Seuddy! What a 


he does look! I suppose it must be shame of you never to have told us!” 


of so much hard te aching , The youngest and fairest of all the boy S 

‘¥ou silly thing,” her sisteranswered; there could searcely have blushed more 

you are looking at the great head-mas- deeply than their classical tutor did, as he 

Mr. Scudamore is here at the bot stooped for his hat, and shyly went be- 

n of the school. Between these big tween the old desks to the door in the 

hinges you can see him; and he looks as porch. All the boys looked after him 

young as you do.” with the deepest interest, and made up 

Miss Dolly, who dearly loved any sly their minds to see everything he did. 
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ill what he desired, and 
increased his hesitation 
and contu rT Of the Admiura lovely 
aa e t rie rd hiile { I A 
! ! Si tened to ! { 
iy ! ( e come here to reconnoiti 
| Bu ch the Ad ! as S 
time to Tore ma el! irched Into the 
chool-room and saluted the head-master 
D1 my ! l I oul 
Ve I vit st ry int Vi t Adn ral of Lhe 
Blue, ( irles Darlit uid beg a thousand 
pardon r intrusion on deep learning 
But they tell me that our Watch 1S over 
n some half a minute \llow me to ask 
for the n of an old end, Blyth Seud 
amore ite OF ft Diomede frigate. but 
! ( Ss Cle ind learned grammat 
S 1O W hen | wwors Ove? I 
\ ud ary spe m 
Bo S may oO Lhe ¢ d-maste} pro 
nounced, as the old elo« heezed instead 
of striking \e) my led young co 
, idvancing from the fourth 
I toward you 
The Doctor was nice in his choice of 
word and prided nself on Johnsonian 
prec mn, b his young coadjutor’s ad 
vance was hardly to be distinguished from 
a fir retreat Like leay before the 
wind, the boys rushed out by a back door 
to the play round, while the master 
solemnly } sed to his house th deep 
slo ow to the ladi ind there was poor 
Scudamore most diflident of men when 
ever it came to ladv-work—left to face the 
VIS Ss th a pleasi nowledge tha 
nis n clot Vas dis \ i and his 
hair sheafed up furrows of his coat 
broadeast h pou und one of his 
hands gone to ep Trom aqainga heavy 
De } hh yr thre q i oO n hou 
As came out t nto the even 
i t, tn ( ea his le eye tor a 
n t Miss Dolly turned away to hide 
, ut Faith yn ] s intro 
au took his h ia ( ‘ him 
oul man, and le of his trou 
nd g yodnes to | ( 61 h a 
ra ) yward him hile as 
‘ ho is for r pledwed—according 
to her own ideas—to « hero beyond com 
parist i¢ iS able to regard young 
men with met and Lh pit they 


had 


been at w 


none to love How hard ve i have 


ork!” she said; ‘it makes us 


seem so lazy But we never can find any 


good thing to do.” 
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‘“That’s a 
miral. 


the 


cried 
‘Scudamore, when you con 


cut at me,” 
my age,be wiser than to have any da 
ters sure they find no for 


do; and they not only put all the f 


€ nouch, 


the 1 


Lhat on me pul they make me 

of all the mischief they invent D 
my darling, wear that cap if it fits 
vou have not shaken hands with 


Scudamore vet. | hope you will do 
some hundreds of times.” 
‘Not all at once, papa; or how th 


would be! But stop, I have 


got half my glove off; this fur n 
them stick so.” 
Miss Dolly was proud of her hands 


lost few vetting them lox 
little part 


for petulance, partly to hin 


chances of 


at Then with a smile, 


fore ive ness, she otfere d he r soft 
rich white hand, and looked at him b« 
Alack and ala 


, iptain Seuddy”! 


iy as he took it. 
poor one 

His eyes, with a quick shy glance 
hers; a 
ed, a: 


Whenever she met a new 


nd hers with soft inquiry ans 


wonder what you think of mi 
face, this 
her manner of considering it. 
‘Scudamore,I shall not allow you 
time to think about it,” Admiral Dai 
broke in suddenly, so that the young n 
almost jumped. ‘‘ Although you have<« 
the for a 


stingy peacefulness, you are sure to co 


while, because of ¢ 


service 


back to when England Va 
English, not Latin and Greek. 
officer, 


come to us from Saturday 


us again 
[am yo 
commanding and my orders 
that you 


Monday 


I mean a DUgLY 


[ shall send a boat—or at I 
to fetch you, as soon 


you are off duty, and return you the sar 


wav on Mond iy. Come, girls, ‘t 


dark before we are home; and since 


patrols were withdrawn, I hear there 
highwayman down this road again. T 
is one of the blessings of peace, Seud 
Latin 


: otia portis’ 


lore; even as and Greek 


Open the g 
Ah, I should have done well 
Winton, tell me, if I had 1 


happened to run away‘to sea 


ates 


1eSS 


old they 


—— 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE MAROON. 


Ir yet there remained upon our sout] 


ern coast a home for the rarer virtues 


such as gratitude, content, liberality (n 
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f other people’s goods alone), faith in a 
sus Providence,and strict abstinence 
labor, that 


as Springhaven. 


and strong 


home 
To 


brines neither 


rash 


most men 


comfort. nor 


L\ nor so 


yh 


but comes as a 
be trodden witho 
Not 

If 


Som 


it 


w any 


so did these 


ever they came from 


to the 
Ibn ¢ 


ve-Dn 


firm 


donas fine catch of 


id sold it 


that 


and such was their 


ould they keep it 


sooner W 
temptation than sell it bad1y 


rush into the waves again, be 


h id dried their breec he S ¢ 


nor did their wive how 


good women, stir them up to be off 
speci: time of 


year, 


and the 

fish com ne 
the 

ild 


save flints to be 


and tne 
thel 


talis pon 


m 1 Sho 
] 
le 


and skinned by 


s of flint 
was the reason why Miss Dolly 
at the Mon 


bold issue of the 


had watched in vain 
morning tide for the 
ng fleet. The 
lifted the bedded keel and the 


ne 


weariless tide came up 


plunged 
irgled with 


foot, and ish 


a quiet Wi 


ne the bends, then lurched 


straky 


boats to this side and to that, to get 
‘heft correctly, and dandled them at 
st with their bowsprits dipped and their 
nodding. 


smack then was mounted, and riding, and 


mast-heads Every brave 


dy for a canter upon the | 
ta 


Tethered by hi 


yroad 
to her 
y heel, she 


sea: 


mn blessed man came set 


ad and | 
nuld only enjoy the poised pace of the 
ad of the 


in careering across the free swee p of 


ng-horse, inst racers de 


t 


Springhaven had done so well la 


that this week it meant to do still 
ter, by stopping at home till the money 


gone, and making short work after 


thnoro ishly ¢ nj} »\ ed 


d. Every man 


nself, keeping sober whenever rood 


inners allowed, foregoing all business, 
sauntering about to see the folk hard 

id On 

Wednesday, however, an order was issued 
Captain Zebedee Tugwell that all must 

De ready for a three day s’ trip when the 


ie 
1 


vork who h: fot no 


money 


should serve, which would be at the 
first of the ebb, about ten in the morning. 
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The tides were slackening now, and the 
smacks had required some change of berth, 


but still they were not very far from the 
Admiral s white mate 
. l Shlail Yo down Lo sé 
Dolly s 
ak: time 
on Monday: bu 
I thi 


say they 


bre 
nk it very 
hay 
and that mal 
se the 
won t 


any 


cout 
move 
more ainne 
they Ni 
don't eare 
‘What 
‘ to 


had seen hard times 


kno Aske 


ao 


Lord 


ion Coming 


tail in 


soul! what the nat 


less my 


to, when a man can’t dine upon cold ba 


papa 


verv sood ll as their wives 
very 


all 


never 


tell you. Jenny Shanks tells me the 


Same thing, and of course she kKnoWS 


about them. She knew they would 


think of going out on Monday. and if I 
had her I } it 


Loo, 


asked might have known 


But she says that they are sure to 
catch this tide.” 
‘Very well, Dolly. 


You are never content 


(Go you and catch 
thout 


what there 


+} ™ 
them. Wi 
se * Though is 


something 
lot of 


with punt-poles 


ine 
it} 


to Ina 


t} 
ik 


see lubberly craft pushing 
O 

‘* Hush. papa, hush! Don’t be 
What did my 


? And Isuy 


grodfather say 


mptuous. 


» other day ypose he under 


nds thing 


Ss 


father against 


‘* Don't quote your cod 
t 
And if 


vour father. was never intended in the 


Catechism. would never 
putup Ww ith it 


Dolly made off; cnew that her 
reat impar 
ur 


Inable to 


father, while proud of his g 


tiality, candor, and scorn of all impery 
make 
middy 
the 
still 


ahead of him in the Navy List, might pace 


feeling, was sometimes 
out the reason why a queer littl 
of | ld 


oiddy fame, 


his own shou now nd upon 


truck of himself, 


his quarter-deck and have hats touched to 
heart 


Jealous he was not; but still, 


beat one pulse 


at 


him, but never a 
quicker. 


least in his own family 














t 
¢ 


ea ON en: 





piace if 
i tort 
t 
i1dhooe to 
i IOKS ane 
no LO a 
ere ure 
oO I 
ol be ( 
a ¢ in 
And an 
ed with t 
1 4] 
and the we 
er will ris 
howeve1 
¢ 1, °4 
SU Litt ¢ 
( pea 
} 
eps t 
S ( 
ptain shout 
id I} 
‘ be See 
(vot a rood 
Ha ye 7 on 
on fh bie 
run ip and 
ras Were 
! put to 
Vil Vo 
He'd 
10 Will 
ce M 
| } 


id what would 
sald nothing 
on and yout 
m to abide in, 


so. Dannel 


] } 
his lips, and 
FUSINeSS All 
i him if he lef 


n minds, and 


voice last; while 


felt wisdom. 
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seen everything without the glass, | 
brought it to bear upon his countenan 






f enera | and | er 
! i the rest of them 
VO Q ) S here « d 
! Get theezell he 
emn Shove off l 
H ) I i more tides 


ies iriing water snatched up his 
lsey from under the tiller, thre 
is shoulder, and walked off 
ewelltoanyone. ThewholeofS 
ven that could see saw it. and they ne 
id seen ich a thing before. C 
» stood up and stared, with his bis ( 
id coming out under his hat. and 


olden beard shining in the mor nes 


but the only satisfaction for his eve 


back OF his son growing smaliel 


ler 
‘Chip of the old block!” ‘ Sary 
t, Cap’en !” ‘Starve ‘un back to 
nanners again!” the inferior chieftains of 
the expedition eried, according to 


‘al views of life. But Zebedee Tug 


vell paid no heed to thoughts outside ol 
1is own hat and coat. ‘‘Spake when ] 
you,” he said, urbanely, but with a glan 
which conveyed to any too urgent sy1 


vathizer that he would be knocked d 


But, alas! the less disciplined W 


joiced, with a wink at their depart 


bora as Mrs Zi be aee set off in cl} ast 


her long-striding Daniel. The mot] 
nriched by home affections and cours« 
uties well performed, was of a rounded 


and ample figure, while the son was ta 


and thin as might be one of strong 
well-knit frame. And the sense of wrong 


ld not permit him to turn his neck, « 


take a glance at the enterprise which 


rejected him. 


‘‘How grand he does look! what 


noble profile!” thought Dolly, who } 


but n 


He is like the centurion in the paint 


window, or a Roman medallion witha 
on. Butthat old woman will never cat 


1 


him. She might just as well go hi 
again. He is walking about ten miles an 


hour, and how beautifully straight his legs 
are! What ashame that he should not be 
a gentleman! He is ten times more like 
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than most of the officers that used The secret 
L wonder how forware 


| do hope } 





vnd SV 
ver they wo ild come ro 
Having met a good deal of 
new, like a man who has fe 
he world, that heav: nd » fool w ld find the 
blutfness are fer to g “roth as he had been 
waves somehovy l ff and imely 
» and elegant frame. iniel, after a long s 


ye 


he sea-Yomn? folk of Springhavyve look at things more 
1 1 


t 


and and the g 


learned, by lore of generations, to 
I in especial sheer for- the goodness of 
ick, and deep run of and tl 
so that she was live ly in the heaviest beds, as 
eather, and strong enough to take a him Home 
lthumpsmiling, when unabletodance dinner, as tl 
Y 16. Yet as a little thing often makes and instead < 
the difference in great thing's, Was by, the maids 
difficult for anybody him 
the difference between a boat built opinion, yet ving him the benefit 
and a boat built ten or twenty miles doubt which con a shake 
in imitation of her. The sea, howe cradle lately. e made a good 
knew the difference in a moment be- and shouldered his adze, 
veen the true thing and the counterfeit, tools hanging on the neck of it, and trou- 
and encouraged the one to go merrily on, bled with nothing but love—which is a 


while it sent back the other staggering. woe of self-infliction—whistled his way 








S/4 
to t u to let all the women under 
i no i i lame 
\ ‘ ( moO 
1) . Gi ‘ 
y Ad ra 
1 t t Zebed 
| ( pro 
( ) 4 
Ad Mr. Furkettle, } 
} ; ed 1 
( ~ Oo 
‘ nce o 1 
\ co 1 } eS ( 
) ) il 
! ) | 7, rt O Pr. 
( i lie ( 
r npal CO ists ere 
s ti ( INLD «¢ i 
piece « lo d, or 1 
l t I orti ( 
} I , rporea isel memo 
rl it pres ) ! mies ind 
( ( ) t ) t ll lefe¢ is 
} { ) nel pit oO el n 1 
S } DSO | } uli nit pane! uree 
of p But th et ch 
war ery little heed to go 
, yu lt ( e } u 
mute out a Ie \ oT sand oO} ras 
{ ¢ ad ©) il near t em did 
und ( to 01 eet erisp 
l I ( ) l wore Vict 
lal ( io er n ype 
‘ s » unde tand 
ind { Wwe } on ill the abun 
tan f ( ) ( brillian« 
} t e ¢ } ) rut ra iit SY) rn) 
oO 1 ‘ o n \ ( ou Ol hore 
i LD i l l ( li¢ the 
ea, l rane 11) ru ing over 1 
$ isa real ul ‘ Ul ro 1 hay 
( ntiesS ave es I 1 sh. racwort 
ind ‘ 1 ) el ild they ive 
( ! to b Uiie had not oeen co 
{ Content t ere, and eve 
pro ime of « Joyful 
t l ) ise the s iS COME 
waln OVI thie i ( to set 
en mel t tricks of the 
own shade 
() fteen stepping-stones stepped up 
if you counted three that were made of 
vyood to soothe the dignity of the brook 
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in its last fresh-water moments, rather 


than to gratify the dry-skin’d soles of 
tlefolk For any one, with a { 

11 pa Ot boot to terminate 1] 

c1p ai 10 t across the sand } 

f thre ile \nd only wher 
came down, or the head of som 
tide cam p.did any bu playtul ¢ 
I id the | en d erackKs of th ( 
tones. And nobody knew this bette) 


Phi ) ] ho tived to thn 
Lhe O i reconciled t ielr m 
lirely 1 » Thre rising oF that 


a sel ( Lhe sand ind er¢ 
1 hg ( } aown to it and whe 
oon came throug its ribs in the 
l ta Lhe qu rte to sho 
sut as it ent on naturally gro ! 
dom ppearin to make much O1S¢ 
1 ( iS 1 Man ver hea { 
eve then Keeping him from doing 
I outsid the disturbanee t 


iout so much as a <« 
d, they tolerated this encroac 
Some of the bolder fathers came an 
inside to consider it.and left their e« 
mi sall round to the masters of t 
prise And even when Daniel 
to work, as he ] ippened to do thi 


1 ; 
noon, thev carried on their own wo 





premises they tent him. 


Though not very large, it was a 
punct l, well conducted, and plea 


rabbit irren Sudden death was 





je on the part of most of its men 
nets, ferrets, gins, and wires be Inge 
rorbidden, Toxes scarcely ever seen 
even guns a rare and very memorable 
itatio The headland staves the si 
ern storm, sand-hills shevelled with 
rush disarm the western fury, wh 

und gales from north and east leap 


the clouds from the uplands Wella 


of all their bliss, and feeling worthy o 
the blameless citizens pour forth, up 
mild spring evening, to give one an 


the time of day, to gaze at the labo 
men upon the sea, and to take the s 


leisure, the breeze, and the browse. 

rray old conies of ecurule rank, p 
senators of the sandy beach, and f 
of the father-land, hold a just session 


the head borough, and look like bro 
loaves in the distance. But these are « 


nies of great mark and special character, 
full of light and leading, because they 
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. been shot at, and understand how to 

1 it henceforth. They are 
v very little bits of stu 
r to have ho sand in 


round backs 


ind double up their 
and reflect on 


And one of 


iS, liting snug at 


iriti, 
ISKePs. 
their OW 


o wateh their childre nhs gambdois 
See ape 

this is the time, with the light upon 
ope, and the freshness of salt flow 


when the spirit of 
free of 


Irom the sea, 


must be thre 


the and 


Without 


comin 


alr, 

is abounding 

f the car that 
l ot the 

young bunnies with tail 


cness of life 


€ lal ! 


scour everywhere over the 
Tp and dow 


n the grassy aips al 


piles of wind-drift, and in and out 


ferny coves and tussocks of rusl 


ragwort, they scamper, and caper, 


that the 


er is banished at last,and the glorious 


‘hase one another, in joy 


me back again. 
Suddenly, as 1e ‘ » of a wand, 
{ The sun 


ehind them, low and ealm, there is not 


ill stop short and listen 
ith of wind to stir their flax,not even 
has 
Yet signal 
Lhey 


ears for the sound of it 


feather of a last year’s bloom 
ved, unless they moved it 
peril has passed among them; 
e their soft 
lopen their sensitive nostrils, and pat 
foot to 


the panting 


on the cround with one littl 


hst 


ourage themselves aga 


heir hearts and the traitorous length 


1 ] 
herr Shadows. 
N ot 


Not for nothing was their fear 


An active and dangerous speci 


Was COMING, li rl 


n of the human race 


and gracefully skimming the moss, 


l 
L 


ove salt-water reach, of the stepping 


mes, The steps are said to be a thou 
id years old, and probably are of half 
t age, belonging to a time when sound 
ork was, and a monastery flourished in 

valley. Even though they come down 
m great Hercules himself, never have 
ey been crossed by a prettier foot or a 
rer form than 
em But the 
hat. To the young man 


now came gayly over 


rabbits made no account 


with the adze 
were quite accustomed, and they 


he 


isiness, and cared nothing about theirs: 


ed him, because minded his own 


t 


but of this wandering maiden they had 
no safe knowledge, and judged the worst, 


875 
and all rushed away,some tenscore strong, 
giving ice him as they passed the 


} ¢ + } 


LULIOUS, 
by 
it. By 
trength 
ier had 
vard. 


LOW, 


eyes; 
sioping 
rKening 
lor the 
and the 

Di ie sash 


Young Daniel 
} 


Shaped wot! 


is half 
and him 


I, and ¢ 


on zed 


LDS of 


B 


was he 


re, \ 


irved NOU Hips 


are 
female in almost hol only 
because of their ec and hollows, but 
also because they T ‘ 1 k 

‘*Oh, Captain 

still? Why, 
the 
you sent your son instead. 


work 


you 


have gone with smacks. But perhaps 


ad 


company to 


| atl SO @ 


to see nice 


you! tis such 


he ar you! 


alone, like this. 
‘If you please, 
all. Father is gone with the fishing long 


ago It is only me, Daniel, if you please, 


MiSs. 
‘* No, Daniel, I am not pleased at all I 
am quite surprised that you should work 


so late. It scarcely seems respectable.” 








a Sn car 
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At this the young man was so much 


amazed that he could only stare while 
Sli¢ ilked olf itil the clear dutv ol 
I 1 nin n f od opinion 
stru him | thre on nh cout 
and ran alter her 
ou p e, M 0 lL you 
1» Miss D ca l, as she 
made off fon ep 0 7 bu 
( 1not turn 1 l d oO I l I ~ 
Miss D | over Springhaven, and 
dl You a ound to 
I l {1 she stopped 
i I \ ii ao 1i¢ hl vD ich 
] y me 
Not an rt ol urn i 1 
swered y, inasmu ud 
OD l und | v« ro. 
Y ut itl yu 
il t i to exX un il you id con 
‘ no ju 
() yu } ) l 
mea L olfere 0d to yu I 
tl it vou should go on 
‘ ( ~ oO } oO 
Bu eri sSvyou ba cr iI ae | 
I ‘ 1 i l young 
Tu a in ip hi oO 1 } rit 
nN i l 1@1] fie mav t L < Ked 
tw if 1 ii ‘ th il i yt 
out Of fair play to his Kno eu ae He 


hath a-been hard upon me this Gay; but 
the main of it was to cheek mother of her 


ways You understand, miss, how the 


women-folk go on in a house, till the oth 


er women hear of it. And then out 
doors they are the same as lambs.” 
‘It is most ungrateful and trait 
of you to your own mother to ta 
Your mother spoils you, and this 
the thanks she gets! Wait till you 
a wife of your own, Master Daniel! 
Wait till I am dead then I may 
Dolly,” he answered, with a depth of 
vhich frightened her for a moment 


then he smiled and said, ** I be 


o VO 
don,” as gracefully as any gentle 
could Say it; but let me see you s 
your own gate; there are very roug 


le about here now, and the times are 
q llte as they ised to be, when we 
a-hchtine dally . 

He followed herata respectf 11 dista 


and then ran forward and opened 


vhite gate ‘“Good-night, Daniel 

, } ] me or” | : 
ounge lady said, as he lifted his work 
cap to her, showing his bright curls ag 
the darkening sea; ‘‘I am very 
obliged to you, and I do hope L have 
said anything to vex vou. L have ne 


forgotten all vou did for me, and 
must not mind the way I have of sa 
things.’ 

‘What ashame it does appear 
a fearful shame it is,” she whisper 
herself as she hurried thro wh the tre 
‘that he should be nothing but a fis 
man! He is a gentleman in everytl 
but birth and education; and so stro 
and so brave, and so good-looking !”’ 
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now appre ach that part « f 
‘ ; ‘ 


S DOSSE 


sor 
and most 


if properly 


indole 


s not the 


taken His 


nd waters. 


ven 
nothing to say 
cheap things t 
e | 


las proved that 


crs to have is a garden, either to work 
to visit dally 
We have but 
to get the cheapest th 
er poor am 
lere are t Ww | oO can hne\ 
acre, m less, and who 


ess an 


st obtain Nature’s products at second 


| This is not so misfortune 


gvreat a 
to have no desire for her companion 
{ 


p, or wish to work under her directio1 


dewy mornings and shadowy even 
rs. Wemay therefore reasonably sup 

that the man who has exchanged his 
for 


pri 


y shelter for a rural home looks 


ird to the garden with the natural, 


instinet, and is to make 


eager 


st of it in all its aspects. 
lunge in medias res at once. 
The ideal soil for a garden is a mellow, 


sandy loam, underlaid with a subsoil that 


you 

that ret 

makes ho proper 

sill and good mat ivement 
wy soil and coax 

from the 


We Wil 


ready 


most unpropit 


mentioned, 


contains 


rround has 
been cultivated to the d h of six or sev 
stir 
foot 
downward, or eighteen inches, or even two 


en inches. Try 


g¢ the soil 


the experiment of 


and enriching it one 
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} ! l ) 
li ere 
rael 
} | sa deeidec ad 
( oO t 
I v ha rm 
{ | » € rer 
( i ove) 
( S ¢ 
| oO ( ) rlé 
| } ‘ } rer 
( ( 
| ’ 
‘ ! , ( ) { t ee] 
( il i l 
i | f irt dee 
r t thie i 
" | re ‘ 
‘ la \ You 1 
s ¢ ) Po it S 
) ) ot mad 
| . fa ! 
| ite t 
‘ ( A me 
! H l In it ! 
‘ ( ind. KEnough 
n raised fron 
7 to s 
} 1 i improve 
eV ¢ ] r t re etfects of 
I icu on 
i } d that eulture 
) ry people | 
“J L renders Ca 
} fit ( Much, indeed 
( a } ( oO land 
eal é t d ith the 
{ ) iggvested and 
O wwies Mm be 
« l y the first season 
1O} a Ve etables lve 
| ! sueces ‘ ea ( vA 
Ne miat ! wWundant the 
¢ nd may be enriched at frst time and 
chemical action are required to transmute 


the fertilizers into the best forms of plant 


} 


food, and make them a part of th« 


soil itself Ploug] ne or spading 
( i aoe hh f wutumy eX 
I ) pOTIE ( il i ! ( 
ind ( den grace 

on ied, me ) Te? e ¢ 

chy ¢ ne shes 1t from the ¢ 

nh ¢ th a thin, sand 
has almost to reverse the principle 
iven Yet there is no cause for « 
agement Kine results, if not the 
can be secured, In this cass 


ircely any possibility for a tho 


reparation of the soil from the start 


in gradually be improved, howeve 
making wood its dehiciencies, the 
ech is the wk of vegetable nie 


If 1 had such soil I would rake up 


leaves I could find, employ them a 


din for my cow and pigs (if I kept 


and spread the compost heap resulti 


the sandy garden fhe soil is a 
oe 
too { na l and it shou d 
4 | 4 + ® ] 
mm to apply ertLlLilzZers tending LO « 
teract this defect \ nervous, exc 


person should tet stimulants alone 


take wood olid, b vod-makinge food 
riustri l roe s the proper cou 
be take Many a time I have see 
tion the reverse of this resulting d 
trously For instance, a man earts « 
light thin soil hot fermenting mat 


from the horse stable, and ploughs 


der Seeds are p inted. In the 1 

cool, eal spring they make a creat 

leeling the impulse of the powerful 

ulant There is a hasty and unhealt 

erowth, but long before maturity the days 
ow long and hot dro wht comes 

Lhe warden dries up The refore every 


fort should be made to supply cool 
ires with staving qualities such as 


irnished by deeayed vegetable matt 


composted h the cleanings of the « 


stable We thus learn the value of f{ 
en leaves, muck from the swamp, ete 
iey also bring with them but few se: 
oft noxious vegetation. 
On the other hand, stolid, phleen 


clay requires the stimulu’s of manure 


the horse stable It can be ploughed 
der at once, and left to ferment and dé 
in the soil The process of decom) 


tion will tend to banish its cold, i 


qualities, and make the ground loose, op: 


and amenable to the influences of frost, 
sun, and rain. 
Does the owner of light, warm soils ask, 
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it, then, shall I do witl 
re, since you have said t 


to my 





through 


Wh 


COMDOSE d a 


powder, vou | Ve 


superior to any h priced pat 


] 
ympound tha 


‘arcely possibl lay too 
subpyec * fertilizers 


. : 
raraen p ot joOoOKS Inert: SO do 


Manure 


it shou 


to ve considers d 


fers on vel side ot 
Having’ any objection to 
ment. I should be inclined to ar 


It would be econducivy 
sits to the garden and to 


especially if there be rustie 
he arbors. Iam inclined to f 
ling which accords with my theory 
ie best products of a garden are lers will d pend 


her eaten nor sold. From sucha walk he gardener, but 
middle of the warden the pro » will assuredly 
can glance at the rows of vegeta rrape arbors under 
} 


ind small fruits on either side. and 
note their progress. What he loses _ strat 


ice and crops he gains in pleasure ad ceurre ot 


Nor does he lose much, for if the bor The vine. bs I st lrils, and 
4) 


rs on each side of the path are planted thev appear to have « sped tl eart of 
\ 


th grape-vines, peach and plum trees, humanity. Among the best of Heaven’s 


\wers and shrubs, the very ground he gifts, it has sustained the worst perver- 


walks on becomes part of their root pas- sions. But we will refrain from a tem- 








specie Ss. 


lecture 
rel ! 
oO ( 
Lo 
" 
I 
( 
( ( 
i ¢ 
i 
1eve 
=_—? 
| i 
D ‘ 
( bore 
ad 
l t 
i> 
l ) 
red 
1 
ed 
r r ¢ 
» Fe l 
l \ 
ndant 
qu \ 


Then 
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o from sacred and lure along this correct path of pr 
( he orld isnot gave such incentives as the Isabel 
S O t to es Catawba, and Concord We are n 
| too n wildered by almost as great a chi 
t pur ( ter varieties from native species as the 
) broad, and as an aid to selection | 
na ee avaln five he verdict of some ol 
i ( in, thorities 
1 tl orst The choice of Hon. Norman J. ¢ 
( ( ns ( mv LOE ( Vor liture | 
no other rea tor, Worden, Martha, Elvira, Cy) 
( e } ( I} is for t region of M ) 
\ ( er oO. thre ititude of New Jersey. A.S. ] 
eaten l elect I Delaware, Concord AY | 
‘ wing Early, A nett vhite), August 
\ ! (208 e (ambe1 KS. Carmen \ 
\ ul the Ea you cannot praise this ) 
( in The qu \ s merely that of 
» read cord; but the vines are marve ( 
rd on t he the bunches large, t 
ries ol ( est Size They riy 
{ n n t once, and a ily ripe when 1 ( 
11 Y a De ns to ¢ lor}, Worden, Bi 
rop ( I \ to i I f Niagara (white | 
) n t ped rado This does not thrive ever 
Vil nife hich ut the grapes ripen early—Septem 
ct of nature, or before ind the quality is perfec 
1 r thi and hite.| Choiee of P. J. Berekn 
( ippose this the latitude of Georgia: ‘‘ White 
lating a ¢ ter of Peter Woyhe, Triumph, Maxat 
leveloped va- Scuppernong Red grapes — Dela 
Ist Yet the native Berekman’s, Brighton. Blaeck—C 
it d t er his Ives 
itever may have \s I have over a hundred varieties 
hat day), may have bearing I may venture to express an « 
( pointinthe ion also. I confess that I am very 
) One ean hardly of those old favorites of our fathe) 
me « ster OF grapes Isabella and Catawba. Thev will 
i spe returning trom ripen everywhere in our latitude 
| 1 two of them’ seldom fail to secure a good crop | 
resuit of his h sei fall we voted the Isabella almost w 
In t ( ne id whi nh passed. If one has warm, vell di 
natu must have soil, or can train a vine near thi 
( Ef nm no It is sideof a building, I should advise the 
such « r ¢ r hung of this fineold grape. The Iona, Bri; 
Vine t land, yet it and Agawam also are great favorites 
peck fruit the me. Weregard the Diana, Wyoming R 
1 th ds and foxes Perkins, and Roger’s hybrids, Li 
» | \ » be sour), Wilder, and Amenia, as among the br 
( dt delicious va The Rebecea, Duchess, Lady Washi 
t-door vinevard Kor and Purity are fine whife grapes. I | 
our refathers Kept not yet te sted the Niagara. Years : 
s npo {from Europe, obtained of Mr. James Ricketts, the 
1 f ire Nature, that taker for seedling grapes, two vines « 
a irded their efforts small wine crape called the Bacchus 


checkmated them 


n truit-growers tool 


aeveioping our n 
nature smiled, and 


here. my taste it is very pleasant after two 

< the three slight frosts. 

ative Our list of varieties is long enough, and 
as a one must be fastidious indeed who does 
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: “.: : 
nd some to suit his taste. In many we 
f question is, what kinds d 
favored region on 


ir 
il the out 


doo 


go nortl 


ve, but 
0 COOL al 


ill 


} + f . 
id hot ior ¢ 


not conducive 


cxood 
it fo) 
he limit of deve lopmi nt b 
When 


a ill 


does not low th: 


we remember tl 


fine 
the 


t within etime our 


peen developed 


hk 


i 


ive from 
rn ‘ox grape | | itis labrusea 
mer cstivalis) Frost cordifo 


rrape 
re led to think that perhaps wi 


d the 


yea 


If 


speci 


scarcely more than cross¢ 
leads into the path of progress. 
ild live to keep up my little 


ul 


en vineyard ten years longer, pe rhaps 


l 


reater part of the varieties now cul 


d will have given place to others. 


delicious Brighton requires no more 
ety; while 
, 

be 


than a sour def \ 


‘ective vari 


proprietor starts with the best kinds 


can obtain, he will find no restraint be 


ignorance or care le SSness 


cing the Brigh 


own 
vent his repla 


d his 
witha variety twice as good wh« 
Thus vine planting 
into 


n 
developed. ana 


tasting stretch away an allu 


and endless vista. 
When such exchanges are made 
recommend the grafting of 
Thi 

has the tast 
v, high-priced variety 


orite on an old vine. ; } ; 
ition when one and lei 


ive for it, and a ne 
obtained speedily and 


17 


it 


sometimes be 


eaply in this way. iallv, however, 


Ss soon drop down within the 
and there 


kine 


4 


} f a] t « urehs 1» 
ins OF aimost anv purcenaser, 


in having each variety 
ving upon itsown root. Natm 
ie skill of the careful gardener, and 
mits the insertion of one distinct varie 
fruit upon another, but with the vine 
does not favor this method of propa 


gation and change as in the case of pears 


ure advantages 


ee V T lds 


and apples, where the graft forms a close, 
tenacious union with the stock in which 
Mr. Fuller writes, ‘‘On ac- 


t is placed. 


i 


ACRE. 


od of the 


m obtain 


farmer engrossed 


s, to learn in a 


acr 
, irom time to time, Just what 


Vy abundant 


{ 


he must do to supply his la 
etables 


TH 


ly with fruits and veg 
out to ado} t 


If one is a 


as a calling, common-sel 
locate in 


he should som 


vine 
pu 


inevard, he 


adapted to the 


ly 
{ large farm 
v 


Soll and exposure 


In 


MUrpOoSseE avo 


thy vineyard be ! d 
: wee The 

uld face 

that day 


gil wrote 
toward the sun vy tting. in- 
S shoul the 


ference i 
¢ pa and from day to 
th easte 
been found the 
fies even this ] rine} 
onl 


rn 


Ast 


rn and southern exposures have 


modi- 


be St 


d plant my vine W 
belt of 

hot 
Vap- 


nh 


slope. or on the 1 
for 
the re 


€ 
the 

13 

Would 


Lt 


day S 


ati 


Ca an € 


or nn from the fol and ¢€ 
feeble if not kill the limited 
space of the home use only 
id as he has, and plant where he 


le exposures indi 
xist, it would be well to 
of I ca ntion, ho 


as encouragement to many that I saw, | 


— 2 
sucn ia 


make the 


¢ wever, 


ist 


fall, splendid grapes growing on perfectly 


them nm 


most 


level and sandy soil in New Jersey 
A low ly ing, heavy, tenacious clay is 
undoubtedly the worst ground in which 


count of the peculiar structure of the to plant avine, and yet by thorough drain- 
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age, a liberal admixture of sand and light 


izers, it Can be made to prod ice good 
rrape or some varieties: a | it sandy 
enriched abundantly with well-de 
cayed vegetable and barn-vard manures 
S ( e in choice of kind hile 
Oo! ¢ lf ¢ drained sandy loam that 
t ive CGeseriber out do I rraype 
can be planted hopet f the garden is 
sullic tiy rem ed Trom e€ sea ( rd 
As a general truth may be stated that 
any iand in a condition to produce a fine 
crop of corn and potatoes is ready for the 
vine t} ld be true of the entire 
garden if the suggestions heretofore mad 
have been carried out rherefore the bor 
ders which ] been named are ready to 
receive the vines, which may be planted 
in either spring or fall. I prefer the fall 
season for several reasons The ground 


is usually drier then and crumbles more 
hnel the young vine becomes well es 
tablished and settled in its place by spring, 
and even forms new roots before the grow 
Ing season begins, and in eight cases out 
of ten makes a stronger growth than fol 
lo spring planting; 1t 1S work accom 


plished when there is usually the greatest 


leisure If the ground is ready in early 
spring, [should advise nodelay. A year’s 
growth is gained by setting out the vines 
at once As a rule I do not advise late 
spring planti o that is, after the buds 
have started on the young vines. They 
may live, but usually they scarcely do 


In ordering from a nursery I should 


ask for vigorous, well-rooted, two-vear-old 


vines, and I should be almost as well eon- 
tented with first-class one-year-olds If 
any one should advertiss extra large, 
strong vines, readv to bear at once,” J 


should have nothing to do with him. 
That's a nursery trick to get rid of old 
stock The tirst vear after the shock of 
removal a vine shouid not be perm tted 


to bear at all, and a young vigorous vine 


iS | a dozen old stunted ones 

Having procured the vines, keep them 
na cool, moist place until ready to plant. 
Never permit the roots to bee me dry, 
ind if some of them are long and naked, 
shorten them to two feet, so as to cause 
them to throw out ice ibrous roots, which 
are the true feeder Exeavate holes of 
amp size, So tT t all the roots may be 





spread out naturally. If you have rea 
son to think the ground IS not very wood, 


two or three quarts of fine bone-dust thor- 
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oughly mixed with the soil that is p 
on and about the roots will give 
send-off. Usually a good muleh « 
kind of barn-vard Inanure placed 
surface after planting will answer a 
poses. Before filling in the hole oy 
roots, place beside the vine a stout st 
six or seven feet high This will 
the support req ured the first veal 
back the young vine to three buds 


after they get well started, let but 
grow. If the planting is done in the 


mound the earth up over the little vin 
the approach of winter so as to cove) 
least six inches below the surface 
spring uncover again aS soon as 


frosts are over, say early April in ow 


Slow-growine varieties, like 


itude, 
Delaware, may be set out six feet aj 
strong growers, like the Concord, « 


feet. Vines cannot be expecte d to t 


under the shade of trees, or to fight 


unequal battle in ground filled with 
roots of any other vegetation, 

Vines may be set out not only in 
garden borders, but also in almost 
place where their roots will not be in 
fered with, and where their foliage 
receive plenty of light and air Hy 
well I remember the old Isabella 
that clambered on a trellis over the kit« 
en door at my childhood’s home! In t 
sunny exposure, and in the reflected he 
of the building, the clusters were always 
the sweetest and earliest ripe. A ton ¢ 
grapes may be secured annually by 


t 
ing trellises against the sides of buildi: 

walls, and poultry-yard, while at the sar 
time the screening vines furnish grate! 
shade and no small degree of beaut 
With a little petting, such seattered vii 

are often enormously productive A 
oceasional pail of soapsuds gives then 

drink which eventually flushes the thir 
ly hanging clusters with exquisite c 


People should dismiss from their mit 
the usual method of European cultivatio 
wherein the vines are tied to short sta 
and made to produce their fruit nea 
ground. This method ean be emplo: 
if we find pleasure in tlie experiment At 
Mr. Fuller’s place I saw fine examples 
it. Stubby vines with stems thick 


one’s wrist rose about three feet from t 


rround, then branched off on every sid 
ike an umbrella, with loads of fr 

Only one supporting stake was required 
This method evidently is not adapted to 
our climate and species of grape, since In 


} 
| 
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ease plenty of keen, practical fruit 


would have adopted it. I 
for the 


ers 
this 1S true, 


an corn held 


Americ 


beautiful 


eas an 
when grown ;% a 
t 


ot as a stub, and well-trained, well 


nes on the home acre can be devel 
to almost any length required 


} } ° 
nd hiding with greenery every un 


object, and hanging their finest 
ers far beyond the reach of the preda 


small boy. 
may now consider the vines plant 
id growing vigorously, 
instances if they have been pre 
1 for and planted according to 
Now 


vuiding and assisti1 


estions already given. 


CeSS of 
Left 


vuundance of vine 


to herself, she will ei 


,with sufficie 


irposes of propagation and 


birds. (ur object is to obtain 


num of fruit from a 


The little plant, even though grown 


1 a single bud, will sprawl over every 


near it in three or four years if un 


ed. Pruning can begin even before 


summer of the first year. The 
en shoot will by this time begin to pro 


what are termed laterals. The care 


cultivator who wishes to throw all the 


ngth and growth into the main shoot 
] 


pinch these laterals back as soon as 


form one leaf. Each lateral will 


again from the axil of the leaf that 


is been left 


should again be cut off. Vv repeat- 


his process during the growing sea 


you have a strong single cane by fall 


iching probably beyond the top of the 
In our latitude I advise 
this single cane that is, the 


porting stake. 


vine 
e cut back to within fifteen 


surface when the leaves have fallen 


id the wood has well ripened, say about 
middle of November, and that the part 
be bent over and covered with earth. 


hen I say bent over, I do not mean at 
tangles, so as to admit of the possibil 
but and 


cover with 


of its being broken gently 


iously. J earth all my 
es except tne 
hard freezing 


n these two hardy 


Coneords and Isabellas 


pelore 


weather, and 


kinds I weight 
n close to the ground. Ihave never 
ed to secure a crop from vines so treat 
Two men will protect over a hun- 
‘ed vines in a day. 


am 
vine-clad hills of 
e do not present half so pleasing a 
The 


Vine 


shad 


as they will 


the 


becins 


feeding 
the 
minimum of 


single 


, and having formed another 


inches of 


In early April the young vine is uncov 


erea again, and noy wo uppermost 
buds are allow and form two 
Strong canes instead I one 


new growth tout 
may be pert | 
virorous 


t. and stim 


Our aim 


but to produce a vine that 


almost supply a Tamily by 


ral varieties have been plat 


be found going ahead rampantly 


will exhibit a feebler growth, which can 
by en 
ind 


and by a pail of soap-suds now and 
then in May or June, but 


be haste ned and greatly increased 


riching the Suriace (¢ ie soll are 


them 


not tater 


there should be a severe dro 12 


should be no ic to prod 


crowth during the latter part of the sum 
mer 


and early for then both the 


wood and root 
ripened 


mmature and un 
when Trost is the 
vine receive injury “or iis reason it 
Is uS ially best to apply fertilizers to vines 
in the fall, for if given in the spring a 
late unhealthful growth is often produced. 


Throughout all subsequent years manure 
You may 


tell the hired man to top-dress the ground 


must be applied judiciously. 


about the vines, and he will probably treat 
all alike; a vine that is already growing 


so strongly that it can searcely be 


kept 


within bounds will receive as much as 


one that is slow and feeble in its develop 
Each 


with 


ment This is worse than 


waste 


vine should be treated in accordanes 
its condition and habit of growth. 
Stakes will answer as supports to the 
vines during the first and second s¢ 


isons, 


but thereafter trellises or arbors are need 
ry be emploved 


; and 


simple 


ed. The latter will probal 
over the central walk of the garden 
‘an be constructed 


and pretty 


after several 


designs, which I leave to the 


taste of the reader. If vines are planted 
about buildings, fences, ete., trellises can 


be made of anything preferred, from gal 
vanized wire, slats, or ru es fasten 


ed to strong, durable su ! If 1 


Vines 


are to be trained scientifically in the 


open 
carden, I should recommend the trellises 
figured on pages 120 and 142 of Mr 
ler’s work, The Grape Culturist. 
beyond anything I have seen, appear the 
best adapted for the following out of a 


Fual- 


These, 


careful system of pruning and training. 











a 
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Unless the reader has had experience, should be our constant aim not to p 
! to ‘ or the mastery long, naked reaches of wood in on¢ 
( I advise t he Of the vine and great smothering b 
, adel Oo 7} of truit and follage 1n another pai 
i I ea it ( vse the roots, stem, and lead 
x ( ck ls hould be kept free from useles 
! { ( [ and sprouts, but having reached t} 
! more I ¢ is, the vine should be made to d 
d and ] iran In bearing fruit spurs evenly over it 
e are trustwor- can be learned about pruning from 
{ ( ( oO W ao and by watching an expert garaene! 
oO sum until the pro- giving the annual pruning, but the 
} ‘ lea e art himsel f so. science of trimming a vine is best ac 
in I ( »-empk he same DY watching buds develop, by notin 
man 1 t » the vin nd they will do, where they go, and hi 
rain em space they will take up in a single 
If one i t I Is to secu the mer In this way one will event 


best results attainable, he can soon learn alize how much is wrapped up in tli 
to perform both the tasks well enoug 


Obtain fairly good truit 1n abundance. 


} 


h to significant little buds, and how great 





It folly of leaving too many on the vin 


KE TO FACE. 
PAUL H. HAYNE 


1 


And the tears of their grief are dried 


Ere they enter the courts of rest 


The ( ul ud glow And still, earth’s madness above, 
And t ( tl heart beat high In a kingdom of stormless breath, 
Thou n from the Pyrrhonist I gaze on a light that is love 
( In the unveiled face of Death. 
And th irgon. to scor} 
A ot mia fools Through the spl ndor of stars imp¢ ! 
kere e morning of Ti be. born In the glow of their far-off gra 
] t We i i maat Ve He IS Soaring world by world, 
In ( ( s breatl With the souls in his strong « 
I: 1 the ¢ ‘ ove brace 
[n eiled face of Death Lone ethers, unstirred by a wind, 


As the moon-bow s I rings 
And tl c m in sum ind hai 
| { f] no 1 thousand Spl 
() e star-s l S i d oh 
When t Sum > Southland d 
| Live ip of the ( N } 
For J, earth's blindness above 


In a kingdom of haleyon breath 


| AZE  « t marvel Oo Ove 
In 1 inveiled face of Death 
In his « ee there dwells 
But they hold fe mysteries no 
And his pity for earth’s farewells 


Half furrows that shining brow; 
Souls taken from Time's cold tide 
He folds to his fostering breast, 


At the passage of Death Crow 
With the fragrance that floats 
The flash of his wingéd retreat 
And I, earth’s madness above, 
ngs; "Mid a kingdom of tranquil breat 
Have gazed on the lustre of love 
In the unveiled face of Death 


But beyond the stars and the sun 
I can follow him still on his way 
Till the pearl-white gates are won 
In the calm of the central day 
Far voices of fond acclaim 
Thrill down from the place of sou 
As Death, with a touch like flame, 
Uncloses the goal of goals; 


And from heaven of heavens abov: 


God speaketh with bateless breath— 
My angel of perfect love 
Is the angel men call Death! 
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BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


CHAPTER II] 


HE view of the Catskills from a certain hospitable 


mansion on the east side of the Hudson is better 


than any view from those delectable hills The 
artist said so one morning late in 
June,and Mr. King agreed with him, 
as a matter of fact, but would have 
ho philosophizing about it, as that 
anticipation is always better than 
realization; and when Mr. Forbes went 
on to Say that climbing a mountain was 
a good deal like marriage—the world 
was likely to look a little flat onee that 
cerulean height was attained—Mr. King 
only remarked that that was a low view 
to take of the subject, but he would con 
fess that it was unreasonable to expect 
that any rational object could fulfil, or 
even approach, the promise held out by 
such an exquisite prospect as that before 
them. 
The friends were standing where the 
Catskill hills lay before them in echelon 
toward the river, the ridges lapping over 
each other and receding in the distance, a 
gradation of lines most artistically drawn, 
still further refined by shades of violet, 
which always have the effect upon the 
contemplative mind of either religious ex 
altation or the kindling of a sentiment 
which is in the young akin to the emotion 
of love. While the artist was making 
some memoranda of these outlines, and 
Mr. King was drawing I know not what 
ruries of hope from these purple heights, a young lady seated upon a rock near by 
oung lady just stepping over the border-line of womanhood—had her eyes also fixed 
pon those dreamy distances, with that look we all know so well, betraying that shy 
xpectaney of life which is unconfessed, that tendency to maidenly reverie which it 
re cruel to interpret literally. At the moment she is more interesting than the 
tskills—the brown hair, the large eves unconscious of any thing but the most 
tural emotion, the shapely waist just beginning to respond to the call of the future 
sa pity that we shall never see her again, and that she has nothing whatever to do 
our journey. She also will have her romance; fate will meet her in the way 
me day, and set her pure heart wildly beating, and she will know what those purple 
tances mean. Happiness, tragedy, anguish—who can tell what is in store for her? 
‘annot but feel profound sadness at meeting her in. this casual way and never 
ng her again. Who says that the world is not full of romance and pathos and 
ret as we go our daily way in it?) You meet her at a railway station; there is the 
tter of a veil, the gleam of a scarlet bird, the lifting of a pair of eves—she is gone; 
- is entering a drawing-room, and stops a moment and turns away; she is looking 
m a window as you pass—it is only a glance out of eternity; she stands for a 
‘ond upon a rock looking seaward; she passes you at the church door—is that all ? 
is discovered that instantaneous photographs can be taken. They are taken all 
e time; some of them are never developed, but I suppose these impressions are all 
Vou. LXXII.—No. 432.—61 

















there on the sensitive plate, and that the 
late is permanently affected by the im 


pressions The pity of it is that the world 


; { 
Is sO TU 


1 of these undeveloped knowledges 
of people worth knowing and friendships 
VOrth making 

The comfort of leaving some things to 

he imagination was impressed upon our 

travellers when they left the narrow 

ive railway at the mountain station, 

and identified themselves with other tour 
| 


ists by entering a two-horse wagon to be 


dragged wearily up the hill through the 


yoods The ascent would be more toler 
able if anv vistas were cut in the forest to 
moive views DY the wav; aS ll Was, the mo 


notony of the pull upward was only re 
iif ved DY the society of the passengers. 
There were two bright little girls off fora 
holiday with their Western uncle, a big, 
vood-natured man with a diamond breast 


pin, and his voluble son, a lad about the 


age of his little cousins, whom he con- 


intly pestered by his rude and domina 
ting behavior. The boy was a product 
Which it is the despair of all Europe to 
produce, and our travellers had great de 
hight in him as an epitome of American 


Hess He led all the conversa- 


smart 
ion, had confident opinions about every 
thing, easily put down his deferential 
papa, and pleased the other passengers by 
is self-sufficient, know-it-all air. To a 
wy Who had travelled in California and 
seen the Alps it was not to be expected 
that this humble mountain could afford 
e did not at- 
tempt to conceal his contempt for it. 
When the stage reached the Rip Van 
Winkle House, half-way, the shy school 


much entertainment, and | 


cvirls were for indulging a little sentiment 
over the old legend, but the boy,w ho con- 
cealed his ignoranee of the Irving ro 
mance until his cousins had prattled the 
outlines of it, was not to be taken in by 
any such chatf, and though he was a lit 
tle staggered by Rip’s own cottage, and by 
the sight of the eave above it which 1s la 
belled as the very spot where the vaga- 
bond took his long nap, he attempted to 
bully the attendant and drink-mixer in 
the hut, and openly flaunted his incre 
dulity until the bar-tender showed him a 
long bunch of Rip’s hair, which hung like 
a scalp on a nail, and the rusty barrel 


and stock of the musket. The cabin is, 


‘ 
indeed, full of old guns, pistols, locks of 
hair, buttons, ecartridge-boxes, bullets, 


knives, and other undoubted relies of Rip 
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and the Revolution. This cabin, wi 

facilities for slaking thirst on a hot 
which Rip would have appreciated 

a hundred years old according to i 
mation to be obtained on the spot, is 
ly of unknown antiquity, the old b 
and timber of which it is constructed 
ing been brought down from the Mo 
ain House some forty years ago. 

The old Mountain House, standing 
its ledge of rock, from which one | 
down upon a map of a considerable | 
tion of New York and New England, 
the lake in the rear, and heights on « 
side that offer charming walks to 1] 
who have in contemplation views of 
ture or of matrimony, has somewhat 
its importance since the vast Catskill] 
vion has come to the knowledge of 
world. <A generation ago it was the e 
tre of attraction, and it was understood 
that going to the Catskills was going 
there. Generations of searchers after in 
mortality have chiselled their names in 
the rock platform, and the one who sits 
there now falls to musing on the vanity 
of human nature and the transitoriness 
of fashion. Now New York has found 
that it has very convenient to it a gr 
mountain pleasure-ground; railways and 
excellent roads have pierced it, the varied 
beauties of rocks, ravines, and charming 
retreats are revealed, excellent lotels « 
pable of entertaining a thousand guests 
are planted on heights and slopes con 
manding mountain as well as lowland 
prospects, great and = small boarding 
houses cluster in the high valleys and « 
the hill-sides, and cottages more thick 
every year dot the wild region. Yea 
by year these accommodations will 1 
crease, new roads around the gorges \ 
open more enchanting views, and it is n 
improbable that the species of America 
known as the ‘‘summer boarder” 
have his highest development and aj 
theosis in these mountains. 

Nevertheless, Mr. King was not w 
terested in renewing his memories of 1 
old house. He could recall without dit 
culty, and also without: emotion now 
scene on this upper veranda and a mo 
light night long ago, and he had no do 
he could find her name earved on a bee: 
tree in the wood near by; but it was 
less to look for it, for her name had lx 


changed. The place was, indeed, ful 
memories, but all chastened and subd 
by the in-door atmosphere, which impres 
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RIP VAN 


im as that of a faded Sunday. He 
s very careful not to disturb the deco 
n by any frivolity of demeanor, and he 
tioned the artist on this point; but Mr. 
rbes declared that the dining-room fare 
it his spirits at a proper level. There 
san old-time satisfaction in wandering 
to the parlor, and resting on the hair- 
ith sofa, and looking at the hair-cloth 
irs, and pensively imagining a meet- 
there, with songs out of the Moody 


4. 


WINKLE, 


and Sankey book; and he did not tire of 


dropping into the reposeful reception 
room, where he never by any chance met 
any body, and sitting with the melodeon 
and big Bible Society edition of the 
Seriptures, and a chance copy of the 
Christian at Play. These amusements 
were varied by sympathetic listening to 
the complaints of the proprietor about the 
vandalism of visitors who wrote with dia 


monds on the window-panes, so that the 











accel itenamaerntniae tye 


tae 


glass had to be renewed, or scratched 
their names on the pillars of the piazza, 
so that the whole front had to be repaint 


1, or broke off the azalea blossoms, or in 


other wavs desecrated the premises In 
order to fit himself for a sojourn here, 
Mr. King tried to commit to memory a 
placard that was neatly framed and hung 
on the veranda, wherein it was stated that 
the owner cheerfully submits to all neces 
sary use of the premises “but will not 
permit any unnecessary use, or the exer 
cise of a depraved taste or vandalism 

There were not as yet many guests, and 
those who were there seemed to have 
conned this placard to their improvement 
for there was not much exercise of any 
sort of taste. Of course there were two 
or three brides, and there was the inevi 


table English nice middle-class tourist 


l 
I 
1 
} 
I 


with his wife, the latter ramroddy and 


uncompromising, in big boots and botan 
‘ 


ical, who, in response to a gentleman 


who was giving her information about 
travel, constantly ejaculated, in broad 
English, ** Yas, yas; ow, ow, ow, really! 
And there was the young bride from Kan 
kazoo, who frightened Mr. King back into 
his chamber one morning when he open 
ed his door and beheld the vision of a 
woman going toward the breakfast-room 
in What he took to be a robe de nuit, but 
which turned out to be one of the ** Mo 
ther Hubbards” which have had a certain 
celebrity as street dresses In some parts 
of the West But these cayeties palled 
after a time, and one afternoon our trav 
ellers, with their vandalism all subdued, 
walked a mile over the rocks to the Kaat 
erskill House, and took up their abode 
there to watch the opening of the season 
Naturally they expected some difficulty 
in transferring their two trunks round 
by the road, where there had been no 
thing but a wilderness forty vears ago; 
but their change of base was facilitated 
by the obliging hotel-keeper in the most 
friendly manner, and when he insisted 
on charging only four dollars for moving 
the trunks, the two friends said that, econ- 
sidering the wear and tear of the mount 
ain involved, they did not see how he 
could afford to do it for such a sum, and 
they went away, as they said, well pleased 

It happened to be at the Kaaterskill 
House it might have been at the Grand, 
or the Overlook—that the young gentle 
men in search of information saw the 


Catskill season get under way. The phase 
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of American life is much the same 
these great caravansaries It se 
the writer, who has the greatest 
ration for the military genius tha 
feed and fight an army in the field 
not enough account is made of the o 
genius that can organize and carry 
great American hotel, with a thousa 
fifteen hundred guests, in a short, s 
and decisive campaign of two mont 
the end of which the substantial fru 
victory are in the hands of the land 
and the guests are allowed to depart 
only theirpersonal baggage and side-a 
but so well pleased that they are inc 
to renew the contest next vear.  T) 
a triumph of mind over mind. It is 
merely the organization and the man 
ment of the army under the immed 
command of the landlord, the aceun 


tion and distribution of supplies upon t 
mountain-top, in the uncertainty whet 
the garrison on a given day will b 
hundred or one thousand, not merely 
lodging, rationing, and amusing ot 
shiftine host, but the satisfying ol 
many whims and prejudices as ther 
people who leave home on purpost 
grumble and enjoy themselves in the « 
ercise of a criticism they dare not in 





duige in their own houses. Our friends 


had an opportunity of seeing the mach 
ery set in motion in one of these great « 


tablishments. Here was a vast balloon 


structure, founded on a rock, but built 
the air, and anchored with cables, w 
towers and a high-pillared veranda, cap 
ble, with its annex, of lodging fifteen hu 
dred people. The army of waiters a1 
chamber-maids, of bell-boys and seullioi 
and porters and laundry - folk, was 
riving: the stalwart scrubbers were 
work, the store-rooms were illed, the 
kitchen shone with its burnished coppers 
and an array of white capped and aprom 
cooks stood in line under their chef: 
telegraph operator was waiting at 
desk, the dru@ clerk was arranging | 
bottles, the newspaper stand was furnis 
ed, the post-office was open for letters 
needed but the arrival of a guest to set 
machinery in motion. And as soon ast 
guest came, the band would be there 
launch him into the maddening gayety 
the season. It would welcome his arri 
in triumphant strains; it would pursue | 
at dinner, and drown his conversation 


will fill his siesta with martial drean 
and it would seize his legs in the eveni! 
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entreat him to caper 
Every 
And 
as What happened 
the 


day. 


parlor. 
Was ready ‘ 


evening of the 
The train 
expect 

The 


ic lights were blaz 


us might be 
iV moment. 


All the clerks stood 
ctant, the porters were 

door, the trim unl 
ed bell-bovs were all 
iting line, the regis 
clerk stood fingering 
leaves of the register 
air. \ 


is heard outside, the 


a gracious 


door opens, there 1s a 


forward, and four 


ple flock in—a man in 
ien duster, a stout wo 
.a lad of ten, a smart 
dressed young lady,and 
10g. Movement, wel 
of 

npmg feet 
1e machinery 


ted 


crack 


bells, 


the 


has 


Hie rineine 


of 


It was adjusted 
an egg-shell or 
an iron - bound 


The 


a shower 


asti 
few drops 
The 


were ¢& 


ilin. 
ced 
I day 

indred on 


sao 
there 
the 
after, 


register: 
e day hun 
d; and the day follow 


two 


an excursion. 
With inereasing arriv 
s opportunity was offer 
for the study of charac 
Away from his occupation, 
rom the cares of the household and the 


away 


lemands of society, what is the self-sus 


man and woman ? 


Lining capacity of the ordinary American 
It was interesting to 
ote the enthusiasm of the first arrival, the 

ght in the view—Round Top, the deep 
orges, the charming vista of the 
nds, a world and wilderness of beauty ; 


low 


inspiration of the air, the alertness to 


‘plore in all directions, to see the lake, 
But is a 


e falls, the mountain paths. 
iountain sooner found out than a valley, 
is there a want of internal resources, 


iway from busimess, that the men present- 
y become rather listless, take perfunctory 
walks for exercise, and are so eager for 


Why do they 


meal-time and mail-time ? 


depend so much upok the hewspapers, 
when they all despise the newspapers ? 
Mr. King used to listen of 
the commonplace talk about the fire, all 


of which was a dilution of what they had 


an evening to 


just got out of the newspapers, but what 
a lively assent there was to a glib talker 
de 


The man 


who wound his remarks with a 
nunciation of the newspapers! 
was no doubt quite right, but did he re 
tlect on the public loss of 
conversation the next night if his news 
paper should chance to fail? And the 


women, after their first feeling of relief, 


up 


his valuable 


did they fall presently into petty gossip, 
complaints about the table, criticisms of 
each other's dress, small discontents with 


nearly every thing? Not all of them. 











aaa 
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An excursion is al Vavs resented by the 
regular occupants of a summer resort, 

10 look down upon the excursionists, 
Vhite they condescend to be amused by 
hem It is perhaps only the common at 
ide of the wholesale to the retail deal 
er, although it is undeniable that a person 
seems temporarily to change his nature 

hen he becomes part OF an excursion ; 
whether it is from the elation at the pur 
chase of a day of gayety below the mar 
ket price, or the escape from personal re 
sponsibility under a conductor, or the love 


| 


of being conspicuous as a part of a sort 
of organization, the excursionist is not on 
his ordinary behavior. 

\n excursion numbering several hun- 
dreds, gathered along the river towns by 
the benevolent enterprise of railway offi- 
cials, came up to the mountain one day. 
The officials seemed to have run a drag 
net through factories, workshops, Sun 
day-schools, and churches, and scooped 
in the weary workers at homes and in 
shops unaccustomed to a holiday. Our 
friends formed a part ofa group on the 
hotel piazza who watched the straggling 
arrival of this band of pleasure. For by 
this time our two friends had found a cir 
cle of acquaintances, with the facility of 
watering-place life, whieh in its way rep 
resented certain phases of American life 
as well as the excursion. <A great many 
writers have sought to classify and label 
and put into a paragraph a description of 
the American girl. She is not to be dis- 
posed of by any such easy process. Un 
doubtedly she has some common marks 
of nationality that distinguish her from 
the English girl, but in variety she is prac 
tically infinite, and likely to assume al- 
most any form, and the characteristics of 
a dozen nationalities. No one type rep 


resents her What, indeed, would one 
say of this little group on the hotel piazza, 
making its comments upon the excursion- 
ists Here is a young lady of, say, twen- 
ty-three years, inclining already to stout 
ness, domestic, placid, with matron writ 
ten on every line of her unselfish face, 
capable of being, if necessity were, a no- 
table house-keeper, learned in preserves 
and jellies and cordials, sure to have her 
closets in order, and a place for every 
remnant, piece of twine, and all odds and 
ends. Nota person toread Browning with, 
but to call on if one needed a nurse, or a 
Lor rd dinner,or a charitable deed. Beside 
her, in an invalid’s chair, a young girl, 


scarcely eighteen, of quite another 
pale, slight, delicate, with a lovely 
and large sentimental eyes, all ne: 
the product, perhaps, of a fashion 
school, who in one season in New \ 
her first, had utterly broken down 
what is called nervous prostration 
striking contrast was Miss Nettie Sun 
perhaps twenty-one, who correspo! 
more nearly to what the internationa 
eall the American type; had evid 
taken school education as a duck 
water, and danced along in society 
apparent robustness of person and k) 
ledge of the world. A handsome 
she would be a comely woman, good 
tured, quick at repartee, confining 
knowledge of books to popular novels 
natural and frank to be a flirt, an ad 
in all the nice slang current in fashio 
able life, caught up from collegians a 
brokers, accustomed to meet men in p 
lic life, in hotels, a very ‘* jolly” compa: 
ion, with a fund of good sense that ma 
her entirely capable of managing her oy 
affairs. Mr. King was at the moment co 
versing with still another young lad 
who had more years than the last-nam« 
short compact figure, round girlish fac 
good strong dark eyes, modest in bearing 
self-possessed in manner, sensible, w] 
made ready and incisive comments, a1 
seemed to have thought deeply on a larg 
range of topics, but had a sort of dow) 
right practicality and cool independenc 
with all her femininity of bearing, tha 
rather puzzled her interlocutor. It 0 
curred to Mr. King to guess that Miss S 
lina Morton might be from Boston, whi 


she was not, but it was with a sort of 


shock of surprise that he learned lat 

that this young girl, moving about in soci 
ety in the innocent panoply of girlhood 
was a young doctor, who had no dou 

looked through and through him with h¢ 
keen eyes, studied him in the light of he 
redity, constitutional tendencies, habits 


and environment, as a possible patient. I 


almost made him ill to think of it. Her 


were types enough for one morning; b 
there was still another. 


The artist had seated himself on a roc! 


a little distance from the house, and w 
trying to catch some of the figures as th 
appeared up the path, and a young 

was looking over his shoulder with 
amused face, just as he was getting 
elderly man in a long flowing dusté 


straggling gray hair, hat on the back of 
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id, large iron-rimmed spectacles, eves, waved back from her forehead, del 
1 baggy umbrella, who stopped icate, sensitive features—indeed, her face, 
ess at the summit, witha wild glare especially in conversation with any one 
mishment atthe view. This youne almost always had a wistful, appealing 
mm the careless observer ind very. slight, 


( might look: in figure short 
ithout a second glance, was discov 


‘ Pa : , 
lithe and ewracetul, Tull Of uneonserous 


artistic poses, fearless and sure 





footed as a gazelle in climbing 


about the rocks, leaping from 
stone to stone, and even 
making her Way upa tree 
that had convenient 
branches, if the whim 
took her, using her 
hands and arms 

like a gymnast, 

and perform 


ing whatey 





EXCURSIONISTS. 


d on better acquaintance to express in 
r face and the lines of her figure some 
tle intellectual quality not easily inter- 
ted. Marion Lamont, let us say at 


ce 


er feat of daring or dexterity as if the ex 
quisitely moulded form was all instinct 
with her indomitable will, and obeyed it, 
and always with an air of refinement and 
spirited breeding. A child of 


, was of Southern origin, born in Lon- 
n during the temporary residence of her 
wents there, and while very young de- 
ved by death of her natural protectors. 
» had a small low voice, fine hair of a 
rht color, which contrasted with dark 


nature in 
seeming, but yet a woman who was not to 
be fathomed by a chance acquaintance. 


The old man with the spectacles was 


she 
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lv overtaken by a stout, elderly wo 


mal vho landed in the exhausted condi 
tion Of a porpoise Lhat has come ashore, 
ind stood re rardiess oF every thing but her 
owl oht, while member alter member 
of the party straggcied up No sooner did 
this group espy the artist in they moved 
MN his direction There's a parnter : 
onder what he's painting Maybe 
| | paint us Let's see what he’s do 
ne I should like to see aman paint 
And the crowd flowed on, getting in front 
a) thie cher, and creeping round be 
thin nh or a peep Over ils SI oulder 
‘ The artist closed his sketeh-book and re 
treat and the stout yan, balked of 
that pre irned round a moment to the 
xelaimed, ** Ain't that elegant!’ and 
en Wwaddled off to the hotel 
I wonder,” Mr. King was saving, ‘if 
ese excursionists are representative ol 
eneral American life ? 
‘Tf thev are,” said the artist, ‘* there’s 
e here for my purpos \ good many 
¥ of them seem to be fore igners, or of for 
‘ elgn origin Just as soon as these people 
ret naturalized, the \ lose the picturesque 
} 4 ness they had abroad.” 
Did it never occur to your Highness 
that they may prefer to be comfortable 
: rather than picturesque, and that they 
’ may be ignorant that they were born for 
tistic purposes ? It was the low voice 
of Miss Lamont, and that demure person 
looked up as if she really wanted informa 
I doubt about the comfort,” the artist 
began to re pis 
And so do 1, said Miss Sumner 
What on earth do you suppose made 


those girls come up here in white dresses, 
the 


Did you ever see such a lot, of 


blowing about in wind, and already 


drabble d 


cheap millinery [haven't seen a woman 
vet with the least bit of Sty le 
‘Poor things, they look as if they'd 
never had a holiday before in their lives 
ind didn’t exactly know what to do with 
it. apologized Miss Lamont 
Don’t vou believe it They've been 


to more church and Sunday school pie 


nics than you ever attended Look over 
there 
It was a group seated about their lunch 
baskets \ young gentleman, the come 
dian of the party, the life of the church 
sociable, had put on the hat of one of the 
irls, and was making himse] 


bly funny in it that all the girls tittered, 


f so irresisti 
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and their mothers looked a little s] 
faced and pleased 

‘Well. that 
only It’s 
like a funeral procession than a pl 


Mr. King, 


I've 


said 


festive n seen 


sig 
excursion. What impresses me is t 
treme gravity of these people—no { 
no letting themselves loos« 
Probab! 


like it, but they seem to have no ea; 


hilarity, 


good time, as they say. 


for enjoying themselves; they ha 


vivacity, no gayety—what a contra 


a party in France or Germany of! 
day's pleasure !—no devices, no resoury 
Yes, all 


foundedly uninteresting. 


sad, respectabl 
What dor 


> asked the artist. 


it’s 


doctor Say 
‘| know what the doctor will sa 
Miss ‘but I tell 
what this crowd needs is missionary dr 
makers and If | 

that way, [should feel and aet just as 1 
Well, Selina 

[t's pretty melancholy. 


nl Sumner, you 


tailors. were dr 
do 
The tre 
is constant grinding work and bad fo 
I’ve been studying these people. The 
are all—”’ 

Ugly,” suggested the artist 

‘Well, ill 


l-nurtured simply. 


men 
favored, serimped ; 
means il Out of t 
three hundred there are not half a do 
well-conditioned, filled out physically 
Most 
women look as if they had been drag: 
with little i 

lectuai life, but the real cause of physi 
If thev | 

as women do in It: 


comfortable proportions of 


out in-door work and 


degeneration is bad cooking. 


out-of-doors. 


nore 
the food might not make so much diff 
ence, but in our climate it is the pri 


thing. This poor physical state acco 
for the want of gayety and the la 
The men, on the whole, ar 
the 
1 don’t know as these people 

overworked, as the world goes. I dares 
Nettie, there’s not a girl in this er 
who could dance with you through a s 
They need to be better fed, and 


beauty. 
ter than the women, that 


men. 


1S, 


you 


SOn 


have more elevating recreations—son 
thing to educate their taste.” 

‘*T've been educating the taste of « 
excursionist this morning, a good - fa 
workman, who was prying about evé 
where with a curious air, and said 
never'd been on an excursion before 
came up to me in the office, deferentially 
asked me if I would go into the pa 


with him, and pointing to something har 
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the wall, 


asked, * What is that ?’ 
‘isa view from Sunset Rock, 


‘Yes.’ he 


“put 


I said, 


very evood one con 


walking close up to it, vhat 


‘THE ARTIST'S FAVORITE 


it?’ ‘Why, it’s a painting.’ ‘Oh, it 
sn't the place?’ ‘No, no; it’s a painting 
oil, done with a brush on a piece of 


nvas—don’t you see ?—made to look like 
e view over there from the rock, colors 
nd all.’ ‘Yes, I thought, perhaps 


in see a good ways In it. It’s pooty 


you 


-* falls, wa- 
‘coming down, and trees.’ ‘Well, I 
And that’s jest a make 

I spose I ean go round and 
‘Certainly.’ And the old fellow 
tiptoed round the parlor, peering at all 


‘There's another one,’ I said 


clare, so it is! 
leve ¢ 


Ok 2 


the 
mind, and with a guilty 
ment. It 
should 


coufused 


pictures In a 
look of 
seems incredible that a person 


attain his age with such fresh 


OCCUPATION,” 


ness of mind But I think he is the only 
one of the party who even looked at the 
paintings i 

‘I think it’s just pathetic,” said 
Lamont. ‘* Don’t you, Mr. Forbes ?” 

‘No; I think it’s encouraging. It’s a 
sign of an art appreciation in this coun 
try. That man will know a painting next 


Miss 


time he sees one, and then he won't rest 
till he has bought a chromo, and so he 
will go on.” 

‘*And if he lives long enough, he will 
buy one of Mr. Forbes’s paintings.” 
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LONG A COMPETITION OF 


TO WAIT ON HER.”’—[SEE PAGE 897, 


‘But not the one that Miss Lamont is 
going to sit for.” 

When Mr. King met the party at the 
dinner-table, the places of Miss- Lamont 
M1 still vaeant. The 
other ladies looked significantly at them, 


and Korbes were 
and one of them said, ‘‘ Don’t you think 
there’s something in it? don’t you think 
they Mr. 


King put down his soup spoon, too much 


are interested in each other ?” 


amazed to reply. Do women never think 
of any thing but mating people who hap 
pen to be thrown together? Here were 
this young lady and his friend, who had 
known each other for three days, perhaps, 
in the most casual way, and her friends 
had her already as cood as married to him 
All that 
Mr. King said, after apparent deep cogita 
as, “I here it 
would have to be in a travelling dress,” 


and off on a wedding journey. 


tion, W suppose if it were 
which the women thought frivolous 

Yet it the artist 
and Marion had a common taste for hunt 


was undeniable that 
ing out picturesque places in the wood 
paths, among the rocks, and on the edges 
of precipices, and they dragged the rest 


of the party many a mile through wil 


DUDES AND ELDERLY 


WIDOWERS AND BACHELOI 


dernesses of beauty. 
object of all these expeditions, but it 
ways happened—there seemed a fata 


Sketching was | 


in it—that whenever they halted any 
where for a rest or a view, the Lamont 
girl to take an artistic pos 
which the artist couldn’t resist, and 
whole occupation seemed to be drawi 
her, with the Catskills for a backgroum 
There,” he would say, “stay just as v 
are; yes, leaning a little so”’—(it was w 
derful how the lithe figure adapted its: 
to any ‘and turn y 
head this way, looking at me.” The 
ist began to draw, and every time he ga 
a quick glance upward from his book 
there the wistful face and tl 
‘*Confound it!—I beg your pard 
the light. Will you please turn 4 
eves a little off, that way—so.” There \ 
no reason why the artist should be n¢ 
ous, the face was perfectly demure; 
the fact is that art will have only « 
So the drawing limped on fr 
day to day, and the excursions becam: 
Sometimes the pa 
drove, extending their explorations m 
among the hills, exhilarated by the spa 


Wwas sure 


background) 


were 


eves, 


mistress. 


matter of course. 
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‘excited by the succession of love- is a natural desire to make an aristocratic 

line somewhere. Of course they saw the 
Kaaterskill Falls, and bought twenty-five 
over them, 


inging prospects, bestowing their 
ssion upon the summer boarders in 
irtly painted boarding-houses, and 
ring the other bie hotels with their 
They couldn't help looking down 


cents’ worth of water to pour 


and they came very near seeing the 
Haines Falls, but were a little too late. 


‘* Have the falis been taken in to-day ?” 





summer boarders, any more than 


ers at other places can help a feel- asked Marion, seriously 


‘*T'm real sorry, miss,” said the propri 


superiority to people in hotels. — It 


ON THE RED PATH 
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tor, “but there's just been a party here cigar; and the doctor said it cer 


and taken the wa J But you can go had the sanitary advantage of not 
down and look if you want to, and it damp The party even penetrat 
cost you a cent Platerskill Cove, and were well 
went 


down, and saw where the by its exceeding beauty, as is eve) 


rhit to be The artist said it was who goes there. There are sket 
a sort of dry-plate process, to be developed all these lovely places in a certain 
in the mind after vard; Mr King liken book, all looking, however, very 
ed it to a dry smoke without lighting the alike, and consisting principally 
eraceful figure in a great vari 
unstudied attitudes. 

‘Isn't this a nervous sort 
place?” the artist asked his { 
as they sat in his chamber ove 
ing the world, 

‘Perhaps it is l have a 
that some people are born to « 
the valley, and some the mounta 

‘T think it makes a person 
ous to live on a high place 

feeling of constant el 
tires one; it gives a fello 
such sense of bodily rv 
as he has in a valley 
the wind, it’s constantly 
ging. rattling the wind 
and banging the doors 
cant escape the unrest of 
The artist was turning 
leaves and contemplating 
poverty of his sketch 
‘The fact is, I get better s 
jects on the sea-shore 
‘Probably the sea wi 
suit us better. By-the 
did I tell you that Miss L 
mont’s uncle came last nig 
from Richmond ¢—\M 
De Long, uncle on 
mother’s side. Ithoug 
there was French blo 
in her.” 
‘What is he like 
“Oh, a comforta 
bachelor, past = midd] 
ave, business ial 
Southerner; just a 
tle touch of the* hyar 
for ‘sar.’ Said 
was going to. ta 
his niece to N 
port next week. 
Miss Lamont 
any thing about 
ing there ?” 

‘Well. she ( 
mention it the otl 
day.” 

THE ASCENT TO KAATERSKILL FALLS The house was 
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DANGER INCREASED AS SHE 


up, and, King thought, losing its 
unily aspect. He had taken quite a 
cing for the society of the pretty inva 
| girl, and was fond of sitting by her, 
‘ing the delicate color come back to 
cheeks, and listening to her shrewd 

e society comments. He thought she 
pleasure in having him push her 
eel-chair up and down the piazza—at 
st she rewarded him by grateful looks, 
| complimented him by asking his ad 
» about reading and about being useful 
others. Like most young girls whose 
reer of gayety is arrested as hers was, 
» felt an inclination to coquet a little 
th the serious side of life. All this 
id been pleasant to Mr. King, but now 


DESCENDED,” —[SEE PAGE 898. | 


that so many more guests had come, he 
found himself most of the time out of 


business. The girl's chariot was always 


surrounded by admirers and sympathiz 
ers. All the young men were anxious to 
wheel her up and down by the hour; 
there was always a strife for this sweet 
office: and at night, when the vehicle had 
been lifted up the first flight, it was beau 
tiful to see the eagerness of sacrifice ex 
hibited by these young fellows to wheel 
her down the long corridor to her cham 
ber. After all, it is a kindly, unselfish 
world, full of tenderness for women, and 
especially for invalid women who are 
pretty. There was all day long a compe 
tition of dudes and elderly widowers and 


a Co eee 














SYS 


One thought 


she needed a little more wheeling; 


bachelors to wait on her. 
anoth 
er volunteered to bring her a glass of wa- 
ter; there was always some one to pick up 
her fan, to recover her handkerchief ( why 
that 


yvomen seldom 


fans and handkerchiefs of 
, to fetch 
her shawl—was there any thing they 
could The 


vccepted all the attentions with most en- 


the 


is it 


wiy 


go astray ¢ 


do? charming little heiress 


caging sweetness Say what you will, 
men have good hearts 

King 
who had not had a Fourth of 
for some time, wanted to see what 
Newport. Mr. De 
their But 


they went the artist must make one more 


Yes, they were going to Newport. 
and Forbes, 
July 
like at 


it was Long 


would like before 


company. 


trial at a sketech—must get the local color. 
It was a large party that went one morn- 
ing to see it done under the famous ledge 
the Red Path. It 


with ILS coolness, sense of se 


of rocks on is a fasci- 
nating spot, 
clusion, mosses, wild flowers,and ferns. In 
a small grotto under the frowning wall of 
the precipice is said to be a spring, but it 
is diflicult to find, and lovers need te go 
a great many times there in search of it. 
find 
The question 
should 


People not in love can sometimes 
a damp place in the sand. 


Miss 


Should she nestle under the great ledge, 


was where Lamont pose. 
or sit on a projecting rock with her figure 
the The artist could not 
himself, and the girl, always ad- 
kept shifting 
climbing about on the jutting ledge, until 


} 


against SKy ¢ 
satisfy 
venturous, her position, 
she stood at laston the top of the precipice, 
which was some thirty or forty feet high. 
Against the top leaned a dead balsam, 
just as some tempest had cast it, its dead 
Down 
this impossible ladder the girl announced 
“No, 
“oo round; 
it’s unsafe; the limbs will break ; you can’t 
getthrough them; you'll break yourneck.” 
The girl stood calculating the possibility. 
The difficult the feat seemed, the 
more she longed to try it. 

‘For Heaven's sake don’t try it, Miss 
Lamont,” eried the artist. 

** But I want to. I think I must. 
me in the act. It 


branches bleached and scraggey 


her intention of coming. no,” 


shouted a chorus of voices: 


more 


You 


ean sketch will be 
something new.” 

And before any one could interpose, 
the resolute girl caught hold of the balsam 
off. <A boy or a squirrel 
would have made nothing of the feat. 


and swung 
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But for a young lady in Jong sk 
make her way down that balsam, si 
ing about and through the stubs an 
limbs, testing each one before she t 
her weight to it, was another affa 
needed a very cool head and the ski 
gymnast. To transfer her hold fro: 
limb to another, and work down 
keeping her skirts neatly gathered 
her feet, was an achievement that thi 
tators could appreciate; the presen 
spectators made it much more dif! 
And the lookers-on were a good dea] 
excited than the girl. The artist ha 
book ready, and when the lithe figur 
half-way down, clinging in a positi: 
once artistic and painful, he b 
‘Work fast,” said the girl. ‘‘It’s 
hanging on.” But the pencil wou 
work. The artist made a lot of 
marks. He would have given the 
to sketch in that exquisite figure, but 
ery time he cast his eye upward the } 
was so evident that his hand shook 
was no The danger increased 
she descended, and with it the excitem: 
of the spectators. All the young gent) 
men declared they would catch her if s 
fell, and some of them seemed to hop« 


use. 


might drop into their arms. Swing 
she certainly must when the lowest 

But that was ten feet abo 
the ground, and the alighting-place 
sharp rocks and broken bowlders. 
artist kept up a pretence of drawing. Hi 
felt every movement of her supple figur 
and the strain upon the slender arms 
this could not be transferred tothe book. It 
was nervous work, 


was reached. 


The girl was evident 
ly getting weary, but not losing her plu 
The young fellows were very anxious thiat 
the artist should keep at his work; they 
would catch her. There was a pause; thi 
girl had come to the last limb; she was 
warily meditating a slide or a leap; the 
young men were quite ready to sacrilice 
themselves; but somehow, no one cou 
tell exactly how, the girl swung lo 
held herself suspended by her hands for 
an instant, and then dropped into 1 
right place—trust a woman for that; a1 
the artist, his face flushed, set her dow 
upon the nearest flat rock. Chorus fro 
the party, ‘‘She is saved !” 

‘*And my sketch is gone up again 

‘‘I'm sorry, Mr. Forbes.” The ¢ 
looked full of innocent regret.  ‘! 
when I was up there I had to come dow 
that tree. I couldn’t help it, really.” 





THE STORY OF 
BY LIEUTENANT 
peo HEAD has appeared before 
in these pages. In a former number 
the Magazine her photograph — that 
shy and not uncomely Indian girl 
served to illustrate, in part, a brief de 
scriptive sketch of life among the Arrap 
oes. Lack of space—or was it a mod 
est disinelination to avow this youthful 
quest ?—caused me to reserve her story 
for a later period. 
The first time I saw Feather Head was 
er this fashion. I had been directed 
» conduct Black Coal’s band of Arrap- 
es—in round numbers, 1500 bucks, 
iws, and pappooses—to the north side 
he Platte River, near old Fort Caspar, 
route to the Shoshone Agency at Camp 
wn; and had made a late start from 
ed Cloud Agency, intending to overtake 
ny charges before they had proceeded far 
m this first day’s journey. As I ap- 
iched, the village was strung out, in 


‘HATHER HEAD 


H. LEMLY, U.S.A 


picturesque single file, alone either side 
of the White River, while its head, under 
the skilful guidance of Sharp Nose, had 
already debouched upon the plain and 
taken the direction of Hat Creek, a well 
known stage station between Cheyenne 
and the Black Hills. Thus early in the 
march I met Feather Head. She was the 
last of the column, and about 200 yards 
from the nearest group. Poor child! her 
hands were full. An unruly pack had 
caused her to dismount from her pony. 
Distributed like shafts upon either side of 
another of these shaggy little beasts were a 
dozen tepee poles, their smaller ends drag- 
ging elastically upon the ground, while 
in alarming juxtaposition with the ani- 
mal’s heels there was bound a wicker bas- 
ket, in which profoundly slumbered, in 
peaceful proximity, Feather Head’s twin 
baby brothers and a litter of puppies. 
Upon his back were various small bags 





ee ee al 


eae ae: 
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GAYLY 


ugar, rice, bacon, 


Indian agent, and 

agency beef still reek 

Heather Head had already 

ind was about vive the finish 
: 

‘y pack, when I 

Kentuck v-bred 


¢ in blood 


hted, to 


ing touches to this motle 


appeared, and m troop 


horse, which would never entirely frater 
ize with Oy 


neigh \ 


vhtened leap Tol 


these p brothers, gave a 
artled 
fri 


and the 


quick snort 


the 


and a 


owed from pony, 


the 
intermingling 


pack lav seattered 


eround, with a ludicrous 
of baby brothers and puppies. 


in the 


voune girl, her | hair fiving 


NAaACK 


wiad, a red blanket falling 
but 


about 
her shoulders contined at the waist 
by al ‘it, and her small feet en 
eased in dainty moceasins fancifully em 
broidered in colored poreupine quills, 


vet had 
and ugliest hag in the 
village, [ must have dismounted and gone 
to her ; This, however, was not 
Arrapahoe etiquette 


. :; 
formed a not unpleasing picture; 
she bet n the oldest 
iSSIST 


ce 


the bucks ever main 


STRIPED NAVAJO BLANKET.” 


tain adiscreet distance between thems 
and the drudgery of the 
young campaigner | 
with 


march. \s 
Was not unfan 
“pound turns” 
and beneath our united efforts the pa 
was soon adjusted, and the little caval 
under way. 
Although I saw her many times, | 

but one 


Head. 


other 


We 


with 
camp, a 


interview 


were in few 


and *‘ half-hitehes 


from Fort Fetterman, with the post trad 


of which frontier station the Indians ws 
bartering the last of their beef hides 
buffalo-robes. Since my encounter 
the girl, whenever I had passed her in 
long and slowly marching column 
had averted or partially’concealed het 
under her blanket, whereat the squay 
the immediate vicinity would set 
chattering which could only be like 
to that of a band of monkeys in a ¢ 
vrove. It was evident that mv atten! 
upon the occasion of our first acqu 
ance had produced an impression 
the susceptible heart of the Indian n 
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nd that this facet was suspected and blocks of ice floated down its broad chan 
ilously enjoved by hie r female com nel, and cut the eos NH patient little 
Now, as | approached the Tort ponies; while occasiona a wicker Das 

witl Feather Head, Wi Keb, with its living ‘oOntents, would disap 


Ing thither on Toot, to pear Tor a moment beneath the Gark sur 





hree or four young people ace of the elilling wi: The shrill 
ex: and remote from the old the squaws could be heard upon 


the tribe, her former timidity al 1 In the middie of the stream; 
ile of recognition, as, upon the southern bank making the ponies 
seriously. | made si ak ie water; upon the northern, ur 


mount behind me Great! ¢ then ip its } Incline; On Lhe one 

e, the offer was accepted I str king camp,and on the other piteh 
foot upon my own, which rested x itanew. The bucks meanwhile were 
its hooded stirrup, and grasping sheltered behind the neig! 


extended hand, in another instant she an SmMoOKINe about Nastliivo improvised 
s seated astride of the croup of my fires. They had not moved with their usu 
A short canter brought us to the al good-nature and alaerity The morn 


‘Ss door, Where she dismo inted., and hy had opened with H LOW orm, ana 
on joined by her laughing compan- the Indian is always averse marchin 


Pleased in turn at this manifesta In “failing weather, especially if accom 
of confidence, I now begged her t panied by his family. Indeed, it was only 
from amone the trader’s stock of reiterated and emphatic commands 
articles a souvenir of our ride: but hat L had sueceeded in exacting from 


a trifle disconcerted when, in charm them a suliehn obedience Our last camp 


onorance of their use, she chosea pair had been advantageously placed with re 
Feather Head’s ankles wer Cc ‘| P well as wood and 
hose, and so—honi soit qui —the great desiderata on the plains 


ul y pe LS¢ I clasped the crimson bands w y ley were as reluctant to leave as | 
uund her arms, for she wore sleeves Was eager to push on and complete my 
ertainly my two encounters with this commission Black Coal and various 

of the prairies had been inno thief had eve rally represented these 
enough, yet they were primarily the ; » me, and had openly manifested 
ise of my leaving my good friends the their displeasure when | remained inex 
ipahoes in most indecorous haste, and orable Naturally I was depressed by 


il of barely escaping the charge of these incidents, and for the first time dur 

AMY ing the journey I felt apprehensive of 
\ week later, and the village had safely trouble But the fore we had pass 
>] ] 


ssed to the north side of the Platte Riv ed the former site of an overland stage 


t old Fort Caspar. My work had been station, of which the tteringe chimney 


ably and successfully accomplished alone remained to tell the tragic ol 


last night of my stay with these dusky the red man’s treachery, while in sight of 
pagnons de voyage had arrived I ; > rul of old Fort Caspar were 
not sorry, but, if for no other reason, a fast-crumbling yet eloquent witness to 


ve cruelty and hatred A fe 


idrv army stations along the line of before, this very band of Arrapalhoes, t 


regretted my departure because at sava 


reh J had been instrumental at least at profound peace with the whites 


replenishing their impoverished stock though, it is true, temporarily hunting 

provisions with a better grade of the yond the limits of the reservation, had 
than is usually furnished by the been surprised and attacked by the troops 
ior Department. Whenever I reach- and previous to my departure all but a 


government station I reported prog- dozen bucks, who were designated as 


S Dy telegraph to the *’ Gray Kox hunters for the party, had been disarmed, 
eneral Crook),at Omaha, and general That morning I had added another to 
in issue of rations was ordered. When their number by lending my own carbine 


» ot 
el 


stomachs were full, their hearts were aud ammunition to a young Indian, who, 
and so it will be until the end of because of his defective physiognomy, re 

or rather of the Indian. joiced in the expressive if inelegant title 
lt was not without difficulty that the of Broken-nose Jolin—a rejected suitor, 
ssing of the Platte was effected. Great by-the-way, of Feather Head, whose fa- 
VoL. LXXII.—No. 432.—62 
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voritle occupation Vatching mvyevery 


movement prone posite 


and rood-nat 


acceded to isual request: but 


the proto. of both buck and 


irVbine ada isiness 


led tomy general une 


Sun had since set, and 11) 


ah 


; , , , 
‘able darkness shrouded tl land 


ie 


» morrow | was to begin my lonely 


ctions of S 


thi 


council tent 


ha 


to the 


noned 


vhere [L found 
sembled and seated the eround 


ipon 
slack Coal, witt is lieutenant and head 
arp Nose 
Kea 


interpretet 


upon his left, followed 
W hite 


ther 


idler 


D\ miX 


1} 


< 
hers Horse, Friday 
and « well-known 

As Iw 


the seat of honor upon his right In the 


men of the tribe usual as given 


] } 
centre of this austere circie the loage tre 


burned fitfully, now illuminating, nov 


; . 
darkening, the swarthy and grim visages 


of the sitting chiefs, and alternately ob 


rating and again casting their shadows 


in weird and heroic proportions upon the 
pee Wal The se Were Orla 
with 


unlike Eg 


Ss 


rudely 


mented rrotesque figures of war 


not vptian hieroglyphies; 


riors, 
at recular intervals there dangled 
‘alp locks, 


human 


a fringe of S¢ 


te 


deously 


t xture of 


betraved 
the 


ne color and whieh 


an ‘asional pale-lace Overhead 


whistled dolefully through the 


poles 


vind pro 


ng and flapped with startling 


distinctness the canvas- winged smoke 


exit 
An and 
seemed to pervade the entire assemblage, 


WNG 


unusual oppressive gravity 


and im my preoecupied state of 


readily communicated itself to and fully 
After a few of 
B Coal and 


blanket him |i the 


POSSE ssed me moments 


profound silence ick arose 


his about ce 


folding 
toga of a Roman senator, and with grace 
earnest 
Kea 
my four 
Although 


CGISCUSSION, I 


spoKe long and 


1. then Six 


11 vesticulation, 
\ Sharp Nose fol 
thers, and finally White Horse 


band 


] 
LOW e¢ 


inchest friends in the 


I felt I 


inde rst 


vas tl subject ot 


ood not a word, everything being 


id in Arrapahoe, unaccompanied by the 
sign language, with which I was familiar 
At B) Coal lighted 


tribal calumet, and after a few 


last ack filled and 


Lhe pro 


d inhalations and several mysteri 
signs, contrary to 


by the 


longa 
his 
left. 


eabalistic 
it 


ous or 


custom, passed around 
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Was 


harm 


fore 


ana 


accidental, or did 
é Again 


slender 


this 
Lo 


selecting 


it 


me he arose, 


time a twice’ fron 


broke it in two } 


burning wood, he 
and retaining one, laid the other at 
feet of an old chief, who, by virtue o 
age, usually presided at their elect 


Nose Feathers, \ 


Horse, as soon as they had smoked 


Sharp Six and 
1 | 
passed the great pipe, successively fo 
ed the 
aid 


WW 


example of their leader 
A 


vote 


[ kne 


also Sif) 


broken twig, 
It 


since it enabled the po 


this mean ? 


as sometimes a 
a gift or sale, 


or of either piece to identify the co 


sponding part, and hence to safely ho 
the demand of the bearer thereof 
| offended 


1 


the 


my wWhilom friends, and 


vote, unanimity of which I could 
action of 
it it 
death.and possibly to my torture? 


doubt, after the common 
refer to 
Wou 
the calumet ever reach me, or having 
the 
would I be passed over, war thus declared 
and I its victim? 4 
events of the day, my strange surrou 


four principal men, mig 


versed usual order of its smok 


selected as first 


ings, and the morrow’s dreary prosp: 
had combined to make me unusually 
pressionable. 

At last, however, the red clay reac] 
With 


but grateful inhalation of the kilikini 


and was passed to me. a sit 
returned it to Black Coal, and thus co 
Then Friday 
the interpreter, arose and explained 
**You bin good,” he said, **to Array 
He He want 
with him. He make you good Inj 


pleted the charmed circle. 


hoe like you. you sl 


1) 
il 


big chief; and you write Gray Fox 

heap bacon, heap cotfee, heap sugar B 
vou no got squaw and tepee: all co 
no squaw make fire. 
Feather Head and Feather Head like you 
But 
four ponies. 


1 
when 


Yo’ ho 
He eat corn, but co 
Injun. He 
‘um, but no eat 
pony. So Black Coal 
you one pony, Sharp ‘Nose he 


You no got ‘em. 
too big no rood, 


bread for éat 
find 


like 


make 
cotton we 
he 


on 


when 


bark 


one, Six Feathers gin you one, and Whit 
Horse gin you one. 1 Ne 
Feather Head yo’ wil 
The hearts of my frie 


Heap ponies 
you got squaw. 
it all. 
had warmed toward me as they smok: 
and the pipe had been started in their d 
much as the hat first 
among the most generous givers at 


I saw 


rection is 


You LK 


Feather Head chief's daughter—cost 


passed 
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h meeting The broken twigs rep 


ed 


four ponies; the old chief was 
er Head’s father; t 


he girl had been 
it and paid for; no ceremony was 
Thad been married to Feather 


ssary. 


Ti ad 


But,” I demurred, ** Friday, tell them 


| have already one wife—a pale face, 
it the fort There w: of 
is around the circle; Black Coal held 
iree fingers (the fourth had been shot 
n battle that 


, 3 
s, and a plurality of digits was every 


is a SHOW 


to show he had three 


ere the rule by a handsome majority. 
them,” I 
is different; that 


A 


r of dissent coupled with irony follow 


jain to sald, ‘‘that the 


man’s custom he 


tent with a single wife.” mur 


They had known whites at the agen 
he 
All my 


ulb 


ho were not averse to adopting t 
istom 1 this 
and 

Friday 
se to the effeet that I should stay with 
at le 
was about 


in cl n respect 


iments protestations were 


Linge suggested a compro 
during the 
to 


ese animals having been reported abun 


m for a season ‘ast 


rei 


uuiffalo hunt which ensue, 
on the Powder River: after which, 
idded, if IJ fashion | 


it throw away my Indian wife, hay 


wished, Indian 

paid the price demanded for her, and 
turn to the settlements. But my desire 
» be off was whetted by an approaching 
event 
ed, than the anniversary of my first 


family no less an occasion, in 


larriage ! 

\dvancing toward my newly made fa 
thner-in law, | loosed from iny person a 
ivly striped Navajo blanket, of so fine a 
xture that it would hold 
est sign language, assisted by Friday's 


water. In my 
ittural Arrapahoe, I begged him to con 
this token to Feather Head, with the 
assurance of my distinguished considera 
tion, and an implied promise, at least, that 
vould soon follow in person. 
My ruse succeeded admirably, and ap 
ised by the promise of an early mar 
ige feast, provided a sufficient number of 
ung and tender dogs could be obtained 
I re- 


irned to find my carbine and ammunition 


the village, the council broke up. 


ninus two cartridges and accompanied 
a brace of prairie chickens) returned; 
shortly after midnight, saddle and 
bridle in hand, I sallied forth to look for 


t 
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- ears of 


be 


my charger 
their fleetest 
readily 


pon 


may 
distin dark 
needed no 

rial | Vas 1 
In 
and saddl 
ward 
ed 


Hit PLOW 


| rode south 


ver 


and mou 


crossed the Platt and effect 


mv esc 


ipe 


Ipoh the 


One dav, when 


desperate al o draw 


tempt t 


ts sluggish and irrent 


from 1 muday ¢ a 


few fish with which to vary the monoto 


nous routine of bacon, beans, hard-tack 


and black e that comprelhe nded our 
diet, I 


the sudden appearance of a solit ul'y Indi 


staple articles of vas Ss irprised by 


an My horse was picke ted out of sight 


in the low underbrush whic lined either 


side of the stream, and IL immediately coy 
ered the intruder with my d car 


Spring he 
bine, the barrel of which protr ided from 


the low fork of a cottonwood-tree, which 
tl 


cealment, and protection 


ol 


1us served the triple purpose of rest, con 
As the Indian 
approached, riveted 


the | 


person 


mv eve became upon 


lanket which lly covered his 


partia 
upon his pony’s flanks 
no two Nava 


. ’ . ’ 1 
JO blankets were ever identical, 


fell 


and 
There could be no mistake 
and this 


had 
Feather Head the night of my departure, 


was beyond doubt the same | sent 


A still nearer approach revealed the coun 
tenance of its present possessor, and when 
[ saw it was Broken-nose John, I returned 


the hammer of my carbine to its safety 


1 


notch and stepped from behind the tree. 


Instantly the Indian touched his left breast 
to signify that he was a ** good heart,” or 


well, the recog 


an Arrapahoe, and then 


nition was mutual, if not simultaneous, 


\ few signs served to explain matters 


He 


of his band who had been sent by the com 


was the pioneer of a doze nh young men 
manding general of the department to act 
as guides and scouts to our expedition. 
As to the blanket—after | 


he had suecessf lly urged 


had left so un 
ceremoniously, 
his suit with the discarded Feather Head, 
and had been accepted at the now reduced 
rate of a single pony; the blanket had 
comprised his wife’s wedding trousseau, 
and later had been appropriated by Broken- 
nose John. 








KING ARTHUR. 
Not a Hove Story, 
NTLEMAN.”’ 


llage was proud of, into a 
splendid boy, began to dawn up 
adopted mother What if his re 
ther should by-and-by crave afte) 
treasure she had thrown away, and 
tute a search for him ? Suppose s] 
her emissaries, should find him, lic 
for him, perhaps steal him—one o1 


f 


stories O kidnapped children were 
newspapers just then, of which she 
every line with a thrill of sympathet 
ometimes anguish 
looking back upon old days And onee, when Manette and Art 
he dark days after her little were missing for three hours, havit 
yndered how she could have trived to lose themselves In a prin 
borne them wood, they came back, hungry and 
She had an sier life now in n py, laden with primroses, to find 
Trevena, white as death, sitting o 
Lhe grave-stone in the church-yard, Nh 
ikes at the very root) walked miles and miles in every « 
money there \ tion in search of her child. She « las 
nothing to spare, for witl him to her heart in such a passion of 
ivier Claims, as and tears that Mr. Trevena, who cam: 
th a clergy for his evening stroll just in time to 


the sharp struggle of poverty the happy dénouement of this tempo 
forever with Austin and Susan tragedy, was quite perplexed 
they soon grew to love dearly ** My dear, it all comes from your \ 
rectory ind Simple country lnagmation Don't sup sorrow wit! 
hich had been to them a refuge long spoon He is a dear child, I « 
from the storms of life, and that,” and the rector patted kindly 
lle at anchor eurly head which nestled on his W iit 
shoulder. ** But IT don’t think anybo 
ives can be quite is likely to steal him. Babies are as ple 
had theirs; but tiful as blackberries, and you must 1 
ivestigate them, far member, Susannah, that everybody di 
Prom without than not consider him as valuable as vou do 
venas had known She lauched, confessing she had Dt 
never to invent ‘very silly.” But for weeks she searce 
or unnecessary let Arthur out of her sight; and Manet 
happiness, and had strict orders never to go beyond 
rit came garden, the village, and the path lea 
Austin expect to the great house, and on no aecou 
arance with anerv- answer any one she met who might q 
hope and fear, tion her about the boy 
ng enough to his wife. But This was literally the only event of 1 
Hal never did reappear, or make any sign first six vears of Arthur's life—the 
nee Austin’s hope and Susan- happy infantine years, all pleasantness 
a double fear now, since that and play, with no lessons to learn, fo 
‘ked [look Which sli e had caught was nota precocious child, and his 
vainst her child—gradually sub- ther preferred physical to mental d 
opment His edueation had begun 


another unspoken dread, which, deed, as it can begin with every « 


| 
Arthur grew up from ‘‘the beauti- and should, even at six months old; b 


ilest baby that ever was seen,” whom all was the unconscious education imbil 





KING 
ind hourly from everything around 


and-by life became to litt 


le Arthur 


] 
al question, which he always 


mother to answer She did 


taking unwearied trouble to sat 


opening ming and heart, ney 


t hil } } 
ng the ehild ODACK UPON MIMS 


lin natural curiosity about 


¢ his 


derful world he had come to. 


herself fairly 


she found 
to 


mes 
und 


IV, 


obliged frankly 


‘T don't 
turned upon her with the gr: 


own 
know,” upon which he 
ive an 


r,** Butsmammy, vou ought to know 
Lr 


1 


that 


something 


buke made her study the®ques 


about a steam-engine 
1 tell him all about it next day. 


Dr 


issing the future of her baby, 


franklin’s saying, when they were 
Tdon't 
ow whether you will edueate him, but 


[am quite certain he will educate you, 


ne back upon her often as an amusing 
She to he a 


husband was 


ut knew herself better 
oman, and certainly her 
» worse man, nora less happy man, for 


Ing th 


din the house.” 


at bit of continua! sunshine, ‘a 


[ wish Dr. Franklin could see us,” she 
n thought and said But the worthy 
tueckian seemed to have melted away 


» thin air. For two or three years 
got a letter from him, generally about 
time of his godson’s birthday, hoping 
‘little fellow was quite well, and doing 
lit to his adopted family ; but the let 
the doctor 


brief and formal: 


rs were 

is a practical man and no great seribe 
It seareely surprised the Trevenas when, 
ifter a while, his letters ceased, and theirs 
rained no answer. 


dead.” 


boy 


‘Perhaps he is Susannah 
nought, 


riend less in the world.” 


sadly, ‘‘and my has one 


Arthur had no laek of friends now, at 
ny rate. He was a most popular little 


person. Everybody ‘spoiled’ him; ex 
cept that love never spoils. It is the al 
and indul 


ternation of harshness weak 
nee which ruins many a poor helpless 
ld, who is made detestable to every 
ody, not through its own fault, but the 
fault of its relations. 

With ‘*‘ Kine” Arthur it 
His mother’s tender hand knew 


Her yea was yea 


was not 


sO. 
how to 
iold the reins firmly. 
her nay, nay; and the child soon found 
out. His will—and had a pretty 
strong one, poor little man !- 


he 
was early 


ARTHUR 


taught that it must be used, not to o 
Consequently, the 


na 


mischief and n, he was 


others, but himself 


impetuous, passionate, a full of boyish 


ither a 


nor ¢ 


naughty 


Krom 
the house, 


‘big’ 


ehanging tenants to every 


in the parish, every made 


Arthur 


So did h 


King 
is” papa 


old enough to be 


1cLere 


under no ere imstances 


vena have been a model 
too self-absorbed.too miue ident, 


and it 
that Arthur always ealled 
and Mrs. Trevena 


fond of the 


iInstinet 


papa,” 


But he was 


by a curious natural 
Litt 

“motner 
little 


amused and never troubled him, as ordi- 


very fellow, who always 
nary papas are troubled by their offspring. 


And his | 


temper, and even his little 


kindness, his invariable sweet 
oddities, al 


tached the child to him almost as much as 


been really his Kor to 
the ‘tie of 
and kindness, te nderne SS, the habit 
A child often 


its mother 


had 


young 


if he own 


the blood” means no 


thing 
of propinquity, everything 
far better than 


ioves its nurse 


an unheeding, unlovinge mother: and 


ldren, separated of 
that 


was absolutely im 


many parents and eli 


necessity for years, have felt bitterly 


with all their efforts it 
le to reunite the broken bond 
But Arthur 


lived SO happily together 


possi 
adopted 
that 


to have forgotten he 


and his 


parents 
every body 


outside seemed Was 


not their own; and indeed they almost 


forgot it themselves, till something hap 
pened which startled Susannah into un 
easy previsions. Long after it was past, 
she, like another holy mother, ** pondered 
thanked 


God she had had strength to meet the dif 


these things in her heart,” and 


ficulty; to face the first of many inevita 
ble ills, and to face it in time 

Arthur came in to her one day with his 
poor little nose bleeding, and his whole 
frame quivering with passion and excite 
ment. He had been playing in the gar 


bad 


boy in his way; and at six years old Mrs 


den with the eardener’s boy, not a 


class distinetions unneces 


Trevena held 
sary; but there had evidently been some 
fracas between the children 

‘* My boy, how eould Bob let you hurt 


He ought 


to have taken care of you 


yourself ¢ was the eldest; he 


‘* He shall never take care of me again 
I hate Bob! And I didn’t hurt myself. 
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} , 
mhting 


But 


much as he hurt 


I’ve 
me.”’ 
And the lit fis were 


est he 


hurt him 


and 


clinched 
ived ‘devil” 


The 
‘ ] 


is roused in the ] fore ‘‘angel-boy 


is from his sweet looks some of the vil 


illed him 


rers ¢ 


You fought Who began it said 


“aAVeLS 


Bob told a lie, and I hit him 


hit him again to-morrow 


Mrs. Tre 


bstained from any moral lectures till 


Hush!” said vena, but wise 


i id sootned her 


suffer 


HOY S plvVvsical 


ings; and he lay in her arms, pale and 


exhausted, ang but quiet and quite 


wood with alr of entire 


ild of his age 


that content 


vhich a eh finds nowhere if 
not on the mother’s bosom. 


‘Now 


1] 1] } + 
it me all about it 


But 


mv adariing she 


whispered, 
Arthur turned his head away, with 
the deep blush of sensitive childhood. 
Id rather not tell you, please, mam 

my.’ 

She would not compel him—it is right 

But she 
think 
vou told me ?” 


a babvish secret 
Don't 


would be happier if 


respect 


even 


urged, tenderly you you 

And 

then it all came out 
‘* Bob said what 


papa 


PATI 


He told 
and that 
not 
And hiding his face on her 


was not true 


me my was not my papa 


ny mVy own mammy, was 


my mother.” 
shoulder, Arthur once more burst into a 
passion of sobs 


Susannah felt as if an arrow had gone 


through her heart Often and often had 
she considered this question, and decided 
that as as ever he 
Arthur be told the truth 
concerning himself But the difficulty 


the almost impossibility of 


soon 


could take it in, 


must whole 


making so 
younga child compre hend any ditference 


between adopted and real parenthood had 


caused her to defer this explanation from 
time to time, till some opportune moment 


should come It had come There was 


brief pause of cowardly shrinking, and 


then 


l 


she braced herself and seized the 


chance which to let oO 
Perfect 


it, would be 


o by might be fatal. 
had all 


as well as the 


truthfulness, she along 
the only safe 
only right course—for her darling’s sake. 


‘* My said, ‘I 


oht—because what Bob said was true.” 


boy,” she am sorry you 
Arthur Ope ned W ide é yes of ineredulous 

‘“No, no! Mammy, T am your 
Iam your child 


terrol 
child 


‘Yes, my darling 
but not my born child: 
ed child.’ 


my only dai 
you are my ad 


‘** What does that mean ?” 

**My chosen child Nobody car 

but mammy loved 
Listen, and | 


vou or loved you 
Mam y chose you 
my boy a little story.” 

the story of 
finding the bit of sweet-william, and 


It was “quite true” 
she planted it, and watered it, and wat: 
it grow intoa beautiful root, till she 
it better than any root in her garden 
“As mammy loves me,” said the 
brightening up and taking it all in, as } 
did any story, with delighted eagerness 
‘And 
Then | am mammy’s own child after a 
‘* Always—always!” 
him to her heart—the unmistakable n 
heart, where rested, 
Childless mother—motherless child! Siu 
ly He who said to John, **Son, behold t} 
mother,’ and to Mary, ‘* Mother, behold 
thy son,” often gives a special consecra 


mammy chose it—as she did nx 


and she straiy 


ther’s he 


Satishec 


tion to such relationships. It might 
better for many a lonely household, Wal 
a forlorn child, if there were more of 
like 

Deterrained not to let the golden m« 
ment pass by, but to seize this chance of 
making clear, that her boy 
might know all painful faets while so 
young that he should never remember thi 


things SO 


time when he had not known them, Su 
sannah went on to explain how she and 
‘** papa” had found him among the mount 
ains, brought him home to the rectory 
and made him their son, as he would al 
Ways be: that he must grow up a man 

rood like papa—and 
them both in their old age. 


man, take care of 

‘And if Bob, or any one, ever te 
you Mammy does not love You as sore 
mothers love their sons, say she loves \ 
more—because she chose you.” 

‘* As I chose my black kitten when tli 
boys were going to drown it ?” 

‘Yes! And would you like to he: 
why mammy called you Arthur?” con 
tinued she, wishing to drive out all } 
from the infant mind, and perhaps impress 
it for life. ‘‘Shall I tell 
story 

Mother's were the unfaili 
panacea for every earthly ill. It is astor 
ishing how much you can make a child 


you anottet 


“tories” 


understand if you only put it in words 
simple enough. Arthur already knew all 





brave man. 


to own they are wrong: 


KING 


suit the wooden horse of Troy, Romu 
s and Remus, Queen Berengaria, and 
ird Coeur de Lion, and even the story 


Now he 


ened with wide eyes fixed on that pla 


veral plays of Shakespeare. 


: and sucking 
had 
thre 


‘little naked 


eaven, the mother's face 
middle 
en supremely happy 

of 


two fingers—a trick he 


, 
listened to 


King Arthur; the 


ld’ who was found on the sea-coast 


Merlin 
interjected 


Cornwall, and brought up 


t 


Was Merlin like my papa?” 


by 


how the baby crew to be a no 


knight, a valiant soldier, and at last 
ng. 

Shall I 
ed 


idiant 


ever be a king, mammy 


the small listener, with a look 
that minded 


might he really might have been. 


sO) 


his weak mother 
Nev 
heless she answered, gravely : 
No, my boy, Lam quite sure you never 
| be a king—except mammy’s King Ar 


ir And something else too—a good, 
Brave men are never ashamed 
so we'll come and 
peak to Bob before he goes home, and say 
both are sorry vou fought with him, 
vuse you know that he did 


eC now not 


la lie. Come.’ 
\rthur came. He did not speak to 


but his mother spoke for him, ex 


) 
DOD, 


plaining that ‘‘ my son’’—as she carefully 
now knew all about himself: 
iat there must be no more references to 


He 


sne 


lled him 


the subject, and no more fighting. 
Master Arthur 
should dismiss any servant who did not 
treat him as such. 


Was 


Trevena, and 


Susannah said all this calmly-—-but a 
sharp inward pain was gnawing at her 
heart all the while, until she overheard 
\rthur’s Parthian thrust at his discomfit 
ed foe. 

‘TL won't fight you again, Bob 
play with you to-morrow. 


and [ll 
I'm adeal bet 
ter off than you, for your mother had to 
take you whether she liked you or not; 
my mother chose me!” 

So otf he marched—the little ‘* King” 
vith a proud and gallant air, holding by 
iis mother’s hand, and entirely contented 

ith his lot. 

She was contented too; for now there was 
no more mystery—her boy would never 
ave the pang of finding out suddenly that 
he was not her boy. Though with the 
sensitive reticence of childhood, he never 
referred to the matter again, never asked 
her a single question; but accepted with 
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unlimited trust the love in which he lived 
ht 


as his mother sat down beside 


as in perpetual sunshine 
after night 


Only, nig 


him, to tell him ** just one little tory” be 


he liked 


was that of 


fore he went to slee p story 


the 


best, and asked for oft 


King Arthur 


So life went on at the 


hest 


rectory a smooth 


untroubled stream 


Years 


quisite poem, Arthur recognized 


afterward, when reading that ex 


as we 
the 


1th 


do recognize 
of 


Cow per's mother tl 


when things are past 


picture his happy childhood, and 


ie portrait of his own 


Years slipped by—almost like a dream 


From the baby he 


bis 


into the child 


hough 


Crew 


the boy a boy, not 
school boy, for there was no d 


ne 


vel a 
ay school 
ar. Mrs. Trevena, who for many years 


had been a governess, taught him all she 
Mr. Trevena, inquir 


ing anxiously about his Latin and Greek 


knew. By-and-by 
to the rector the one necessity of human 
to both 
So Arthur, who was neither a genius nor 


learning—volunteered continue 


a dunce, but something between the two 


a boy with plenty of brains, if he would 


only use them—gradually approached the 


time when life ceases to be all play, and 


it begins todawn upon even the idlest boy, 


or the one most keen after phy sical enjoy 
ments, that there is such a thing as work 

It did upon Arthur, though only occa 
sionally. He was by 


no means a model 


DOY. He honestly owned he ‘* hated” his 
lessons, and only did them ‘* to please mo 
ther,’ which secondary reason she per 
force accepted, and made use of to his good 
Doubtless she would have preferred a stu 
dious boy to an idle one; but then he was 
such a rood boy, neither aprig nora hyp 
ocrite; and sometimes when she saw 


his 
strong temptations—the exuberant youth 
ful health and the joy in it 
of living 
known 


that pure joy 
had 
she forgave him everything. 


which she herself never 


Perhaps both his adopted parents loved 
him all the 
themselves 


better for being so unlike 
for bringing into their quiet 
household new elements which otherwise 
would have been unknown there; young 

The 
Reverend Austin had never played cricket 
in his life; 


companions, games, athletic sports. 


yet after going to see Arthur 
play, he was allured into lending one of 
his glebe fields to the village cricket club; 
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{ would watch them with mild approval Are you going to send me away 
i Summer evening And many a_— school ? 

morning rs. * vena spend ‘** No—for we could not afford it 
Abbas could papa, with his small incom 

hundred and fifty a vear for your se 

ing—and you to beas idle then as vo 
now? It would not be right. I 
not let him do it No, if you wai 
cation you must get it for yourss 
VO WilLhout If and grow upa dunes 





\nd then you will wish you had 
me to die at the road-side, instead 
planting me like vour sweet-william 1 
Perhaps you are right, mother,” 

Susannah started—she thought Art 
had lone forgotten that little story 
one never knows what a child forgets . 
remembers 
scold There was a pause of pain and thie 
mute she said ‘ My son, I shall never 
could stand things different from what they 
c mind at once been And I am content with vou 
» sobbing Til be good, mammy! as you are, if you will only make the be 
inecy —to the half proud half hum of what vou are Do you think Ki 
mother,’ of bovhood. Arthur would ever have been a soldie: 
of her face from him anda king if he had not learned his 
ft the sky he sons ?” 
could not | aR And once when he . Did he learn lessons ? And did 
had to ar f vo Whole days—for like them?” asked Arthur, dolefully 
his unconquerable idleness had so vexed dolefully that Mrs. Trevena could 1 
her that she put the books away, and re- help laughing. At which the young sii 
fused to open them agai his agony of ner ventured to laugh too—kissed and 
ss made : ll. It was huggedher, vehemently promising amend 
between ment. Sheshook her head—he had pron 
latter is ised so often, and forgot it next day 
to both —for How many ** grown-ups” do the same! It 
sometimes struck Susannah as a curious 


Susannah ‘ a ver’ rentle woman; fact that while all allowances are made 


but she could be st f need be, stern for grown-up people, none are made fo 


and hard as. sto When, after two, children. Though hard as the netli 


three days of being sent to Coventry, millstone in keeping Arthur in the right 
fourth day. when | iterally cried way--never for a moment pretending 
Arthur came humbly, his wrong was right—she had great pity 
sarm, and implored her to his little aberrations; his laziness, 
sadly feather-headedness, and the like 
forgetting You when she looked at his broad brow a 
art ache as it nev- thoughtful eyes—inherited, Heaven on 
lore uisten, my boy for knew from whom!—she took 
boy now, not a baby.” And grace that Heaven would make 
her hand on his shoulder and in time. 
searchingly into his face, as if One never knows wheman arrow strikes 
hat people can- home. ‘In the morning sow thy seed 
ry own chil- in the evening withhold not thy hand 
themselves most Such had been Susannah’s principle a 
for these twelve years her days She did her best: and then she 
papa and I have done our very best for rested in hope—which sometimes died 
you We can not do more The rest most often died!—but now and then 
you must do for yourself lived and blossomed—as now. 


How do you mean, mammy dear ? One day, after a week of most aston 












shing industry, Arthur said, suddenly 


Mother, you told me I was to get educa 
for myself. How am I to get it 
She was not taken by surprise; for 


sshe had pondered over the question 
did everything that concerned her 
s future. She had said truly that to 
\rthur to a boarding-school was im 
le. Even if possible, it would scare 
ve been right Her husband in his 
ige would need all his own money 
iust not be stinted in anything for the 
sake of a son Who was not his son. Pas 
itely as she loved her boy, Susannah 
he balance of justice even. So she 
swered, firmly: 
Arthur, if you are to grow upa clever 
like papa, you must do as he did, 
it must get to be a Winchester be Vv. and 
1 take yourself to New College, Ox 
rd, with a Winchester scholarship. Mo 


would so like to see you in cap and 


Would you?” said he, with the sud 

look which she loved to see—the 

ht, eager, purpose-like look—** Then 
Pil try.” 


They went into the matter at once. 
Mr. Trevena, who at the mention of Win 
ester pricked up his ears like an old 
horse, needed little persuasion to take 
‘ vife and son to see his old haunts and 
ive his old acquaintanceships. ( ne of 
e masters happened to be a school-fel 
of fifty years back; they fraternized 
fully, and wandered about together 
Mrs. Trevena and Arthur following 
rough the chapel and courts, the school 
rooms and play-grounds, dear to all W yke 
nites, where generation after genera 
nm of boys have worked and played and 
issed away. Here and there were me 
entos of some of them who had made 
emselves famous in after-life, and of 
thers-—Arthur’s eyes brightened, and his 
other’s heart trembled, as they stood 
oking at them—who had died early, 
nostly on the field of battle, only a year 
or two after being Winchester boys. 
Susannah was an ambitious woman 
hat mother of a son would not be? 
When Arthur whispered to her, ‘* I mean 
to be a Winchester boy,” she pressed his 
irm in silence as they walked together 
very proud of being fully as tall as she. 
They understood one another, and were 
(py. 
This was the bright side of things: but 
there was another side, of which she had 


KING ARTHUR. 


had prevision, but never so clearly as to 
day. 

The master stood explaining to her va 
rious things, while Mr. Trevena went to 
show Arthur the picture of the Faithful 
pervant She learned that a certificate 
of Daptismr must be sent in, to prove the 
boy’s age—over twelve and under thir 
teen and that the examination, in which 
there were often nearly a hundred candi 
dates for fourteen s« holarships, Was about 
the middle of July 

‘My son will be thirteen next June, 


said Susannah—who always took care to 
Say “my son” to strangers 
Then he has only one chance Le 


will have to work hard for it but no 
doubt he will He 1s” cvlanecing care 
lessly at Arthur, who stood a few yards 
off, and making the superficial remark 
that so mially think proper he 18 so 
very like his father 

Whether the boy overheard, she could 
not tell—if he had, no doubt he would, in 
his simplicity, only have thought it ** fun 
ny’ that he should resemble his gray, 
stooping, elderly papa; but Susannah felt 
herself grow hot all over. She could not 
answer—any explanation at that moment 
Was impossible yet she felt like a de 
ceiver, acting inevitably, righteously, but 
veta deceiver And how would her boy 
feel? not now, perhaps—he was too young 
to take it in—but by-and-by 
she beean, with 
a desperate firmness. At that moment 
Mr Trevena and Arthur came up, render 


* T ought to explain 


ing explanation impossible. The train 
was nearly due: they were late—as the 


wood rector had a trick o being only a 
minute remained for polite adieux, and 
they hurried away. 

But as Susannah sat silent, watching 
the landseape whirl past, im that noisy 
peace which allows such time for think 
ing, anew anxiety awoke in her heart. 

She had resolved to send her boy to 
school, for she felt he must go: his nature 


required the spur of emulation to learn 


) 
well; but she had not taken in all that 
this involved. Her neighbors, the simple 
folk of Tawton Magna, had long sinee ae 
cepted the truth, and then forgot—as the 
Trevenas had almost forgotten themselves 

that Arthur was not their own child 
Not a word to the contrary was now ever 
said to him, or them. But in the wider 
world to which Arthur was going, and 


must go, things were sure to be said 
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things. perhaps from which his” thesethings in her heart, seeing that 
mother could no longer protect him ever it came, her boy's talent for n 


Had he been a oiri, it would hh was there, and irrepressible. Nor dic 


it ave been 
ty 


could then have kept her 


erent She try to repress it; she only insisted t] 
should work. not idle. at it: 


d beside her 


no need to vo to school and « 
or to pass from the shelterof the mo- other work steadily meantime 


ther’s wing, exce pt ito some honorable He did Mr 


happy home.whereshe was loved f 


Hardy, the music 
for herself 


rate, who, like many more, combined 
King Co sic and mathematies, offered to he] 

in his Eueclidand algebra; the rector t 

lv if she has him Latin and Greek: 
OV NuUst face 


irried for herself 


ves to bless the a wooed his 


ind espec his mothe 
the faithful Manette, now promoted 
] 


imMd 1 his own feet fight nurse to cook, and likely to be a fixt 


s. Whatif Arthur's school- the rectory, helped him in his Fr 
came to find out his history ? how So all was in train for the Wincheste 
no- amination, to which he must 
crueler than your ordinary school- July 

How lads with real fathers and mo 
hers might jeer % ‘Nobody s child” 


ight torment 11m '—there cO U 
a big boy of thirteen—for 
three anxious days which would prob 
decide his lot for life 

Susannah elinehed her hands under 


She felt she should like to do 


As the time approached, Mrs. Tr 
spite of her smooth brow and quiet 
to hurt somebody who dared would thankfully ‘‘have given wor 
as the phrase is, not to put it off 
which makes the tamest creatures her 


her child The * wild-animal” 
way always to face things 
crerous When their yvounge are attack know that 


ed, Came mto her, ti 


it was safe over 
Another thing which she had to 
she did put off, unintentionally, ti 


ll she almost laugwhed 
at herself, and then could have eried at 
her own helplessness Yet tears were very last day 

The thing was inevitable—he must erythine, and 


How could she help him to bear box and 


i 


Then, having settled 
even packed her bh 
her own they were to sta 
gether with Mr. Trevena’s old sehoo 
low during the three days of examinat 
she and Arthur walked up and dow: 
gether along their favorite walk, the pe 
tree walk, under a high south wall » 
sannah was now growing old enoug) 
this our world they are only too love the shelter 
Arthur had moral courage 


lell the truth and shame the devil’ 

is ever, the only chance for her boy; 

ll, he was a boy—‘‘ with hands u 
ngers to fight’’--as old King 

\ and blessed the Lord for. 


of a south wall and 
smooth ease of a eravel-walk. But 
been lately proved when a had no. terrors, 


for was not her bo 
curate, hearine the boy's 


strong arm round her waist, and his br 


hureh, otfered to teach him face beside her? 
and musie too; and in spite of lived anew, 


In his young life s 
perhaps even a happier | 
than her own. 


s companions’, the young millionaires 
it Tawton Abbas, calling it *‘ girlish,” he “Tf you are tired, mammy, let 
persisted in steadily strumming on the down.” 


rectory piano 


us 
Arthur always saw when 
and never missing an hour mother was tired, quicker even than 
village choir practice Music, in’ husband did: 


but then he was such a pra‘ 
is the only thing he really worked 


tical boy, and not a bit of a bookwon 
‘You stop here in the summer-house, a 
I'll help Bob Bates to gather the peas f 
from the ritualistic curate, dinner.” : 

vhat a remarkable talent he ‘*No, not 


cairection recalled, almost 


all his heart in it Once his mo 


to the ‘ly boy voice, 


yet,” for she had somet! 
to say which must be said before he we 


to Winchester, only it was difficult to 
had run away from Milan—who gin. 


have erossed the St. Gothard and 


pang, the story of that opera-sing 


‘Bob is a big boy now, almost 
tall as his father.” 

stopped at Andermatt—who might have ‘* Bob is ever so much older than I an 
said Arthur, a little aggrieved. **T’]] 
as tall as my papa some day.” 


Nn But speculations were idle worse 


idle—dangerous. She shut up all 
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Then, suddenly fa 
ie evil, though it made her heart beat 
vith the pulsations of her youth, 


. hope so, dear 


joes Bob Bates ever speak to you now 
vhat you fought over, years ago 7” 

| forget 
sensitive 


What was that, mammy 

the 

ish so ready to come and go on his fair 
‘No 


my not being papa’s own boy, 


with a quick blush, 


[ think I remember It was 
and 
No, nobody ever says a word to 


That is well.” 
They walked on in silence, she thinking 
best to put the next thing she had to 
vhen he saved her the saying of it 
Mother, if anybody speaks to me like 
it Winchester, what to do? 
ill I fight 
She paused a minute 
I ard! 


‘*No, my dear. 


am | 
them ?” 
It was so hard! 
[ see no good in fight 
¢, Nobody means you any harm, and 
thing they say can alter anything. It 
‘truth. No brave man need be afraid 
truth. | King Arthur 
was.” 


the am sure 
er 
Did anybody ever say to him—what 
Bob Bates used to say to me ?” 


Very 


er known. 


likely, for his parentage was 
But he was such a noble 
cht in himself that nobody ever cared 
It will be 


same with you, if you grow up a good 


to ask where he sprang from. 


But I shall never be a king, and have 
Knights of the Round Table.” 

[ am afraid not. What would you 
to be?” 


Now the great event in the boy's life 
his 


end the High-Church curate to Exeter, 


is his having been lately taken by 


here he heard an oratorio and an opera. 
should not have been a pang, and yet 
vas, when he answered, with enthusi- 
ism, ** I should like—an opera singer!” 
His mother started as if she had been 
shot. But she answered, calmly: ‘* Well, 
son, boys often make resolves, and 
I knew one little fellow who 
is determined to be Lord Chancellor, but 


e changed his mind and said he would be 


break them. 


i Omnibus driver. However, just now, 
ou can only be one thing—a Winchester 
Try for that.” 
‘I will,” said Arthur, firmly, ‘‘ 
[ know mother would like it.” 
‘Thank you,” pressing the arm that 
vas round her waist. Youths often like 


because 
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911 


to make love to a little mother no bigger 
at him, the 
boy that any mother might be proud of 

that 


craved 


than themselves. She looked 


‘ 


any childless might have 
after 
that his own 


No 


Susannah's 


mother 


with frantie longing—and 


mother had thrown 


he r 


by every 1 


away 


matter! he was son now—hers, 


eht of justice and 


duty, if not nature: and no power on 


earth should ever snateh him from her 


! 
him 


She was not sorry to have to take 


to Winchester herself, and make friends 


there, whether he succeeded or 
had that their 
shut-up life would never do for a growing 
He and 
their only near neighbors, except the vil 


Abbas 
for the 


for him 


failed; she becun to feel 


boy. would need companions; 


lagers, were the tenants of Tawton 
families continually changing, 
idiot heir of the Damerels still lived on, 
that 
a grand fi: 


t 
t 


and it was said when he died there 
ht between two dis 
Mean 


while, the lovely old house was sometimes 


would be 
tant cousins for the title and estate. 
let, sometimes stood empty, and the ree 
tory family had the run of the park and 
had almost 
This did not matter to Austin and 
Susannah, but it did to Arthur, who, now 


wardens. But of society they 


none. 


risen above the level of Bob Bates, often 
for to play with 

And therefore, though 
parting with him would be 


wished ‘somebody 
somebody young.” 
like cutting 
off her right hand, his mother had deter 
mined to send him to school 

“Mr Hardy and papa both Say you can 
You Think 


vould be to have your name 


pass if you try. must try. 
how grand it 
on the Roll.’ 

‘And to 


where I can 


at Winchester, 


cathedral 


vO and live 
hear the 


every day if I] 


service 
ike, and learn to sing in 
the college chapel.” 

‘You could learn anything, my boy 
if you would only give your mind to it 
But 
You'll do your very 

well, we'll try 


work 


if 


you idle monkey, you will 


now ? best, and 


you fail something else 
yy 


And 


mother! You are 

You ought to be a 
They laughed, thorough 
ing one another. Then, not sorry for a 
of the 


strain which was greater than she knew, 


‘Bravo, such a 


brick! boy yourself.” 


Ly understand 


brief pause solitude in nervous 


she sent Arthur off for a walk across the 
park, and sat down under the acacia-tree 
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o her wi 
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pDrowuyg 


SaVS 


{ 


oO papa 


when some 


people 


Qnty 


ioOown on 


mconvel 
Sthlail tOan 


roand see 


» . 
oOo?! 


him 
Ha 
must go,” Sal 
listressed look 
not { to—my 
money 
“No, of 


husband’s 


course 


Fivinge 


not 


hand, and 
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the 


nderness, 


DO and it seemed 


had a happier life 


h no change could 


the 

for an an 
iS JUSTE Saving, 
struck her as 
terribly fa 

KHOW What it is 
ht of 


has 


one particu 


peen the curse 


W hat is 


vealthy 
residing in 
Mrs 


and lay danger 


Trevena had 
isband added, 
beeged for ‘a 
brother would 

Of course | 
Will a depreca 
And you would 
him a little 
She her 
the 


LOOK 


¢ 


sa down on 


Ye newt 


mission to fate 


1 , 
beside him, in a 


sort of dul 
The roses were 
the bees humming in them. o 


pretty suinmer-house: the swallo 


d iurtinge across the hich 


cows feeding in the me 


had done ten minutes avo, when 


felt so happy. so thankful to God 
\nd 
Poor Hal! 

\ sick wife 


is used to 11 


Happlness ho\y 


ited 


Austin, m 


sav ? 


re pre 


does he and he 


ness anv more than | 


Ippose | ought to go to them 
Susannah thought a minute 


said 


Shall I go instead of vou 


Oh, if you would! My dean 
kind of you! 


Mrs 


ne 


answered 


Tre Vella never 


, 
It Was not kindness at a 


a desperate preventive agaist ad 


Which she foresaw, and could 


meet 
Austin could not 


‘So very kind!” he repeated 

vou forget—vou were to take the 

W inchester to-morrow.” 

‘Mr. Hardy would 
And he 


He must learn to face the 


take him inst 
me might perhaps be as 
alone 
she added, with a sad k 


sone time,” 


smile. ‘‘At any rate, 1 will go nov 
come back as soon as [ can 


But did 


a half-hour’s walk, vet 


she not back It 
Arthunt 


vain, | 


come 
only 
sal 


his papa expecting her in 


after hour, till—almost for the first 


in his life—the boy had to go to bed 
out his mother’s good-night kiss L, 
almost at midnight, a messenger arri 
one to Arthur 


received 


bringing two letters: 
first he had 
that he must to Winchester ** like 
with Mr. Hardy, 


best, so that whether he 


ever explain 
fo 
man” his vei 


and do 


succeeded or fa 


} 
MS Tm 


ed in getting the scholarship, 
might be proud of her boy. 

To her husband she wrote even mo} 
briefly Her 
tle girl—it was a girl, not a boy—is 
We must take them in.  T‘ 
Manette to get ready the Spare room, a} 
Arthur Mr. Hardy 

| 


gone, send a fly here. There is little 


Hal's wife is dying. 
OnLy nurse. 


and 


as soon as 


gage—he has spent everything they 
She will be better di 


but she ought to die peacef 


in the world. 
poor soul! 
ly in our house.” 

This was all Susannah wrote—or said 
Next day, in the dusk of the eveni 


her husband watched her superintend thi 





ni 


YF Ul 


ian 


stairs of 


a bundle 


+ 
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seenie d 
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ot clothes With a 


¢ f 


iastly face appearing out of it 


g | 


V¢ 


ice W hich 


rcome Gow 


TOLOWING Cal 


dl 


( med 


Vitl 


all « 


1a kind of 


it was plain to see 


h-Stal 
he a 


Vilh 


thin, s 


rs any more 


littie gurl 


hing 


herce Jealousy, 


rotect he r from every be dy elst 


Ist 


as 


und and father did not appear 


| be here ¢ 


~t say so, Nanny 


ak 


vkIn 
sald 


LVS, 


so—pbut 


Was tne 


DUuL We 


it supper-time—a 
> observed Mrs. Tre 


the childs hand 


ans 


never 


belleve Vil 


ver With t 


candor of ten vears old 


Ul 


ere 


they were 


Trevena and his 


0 


1c 


Cli 


YS Pr 


mar 


house 


OO Was el 


ks the abs 


sy, merry, happy e 


She had done her duty 


ae 


r her roof 


| 
t 


}) 
iit 


family And her 


pty 


ence ¢ 


hild 


1 
t 


and through 


f a ehild 


the duty whie 


vas that terrible silenes 


to her hand so plain that she could 


Chie 


ld 


she was able 


yOSE 


own 


but do it: 


for the fe 


chamber of the 


ans pillow 


CHAPT 


to snateh 


yet, as she laid her 


minutes of sl 


dying 


1 


on the sola, 


VOonian, 


With ner tears 


ER V 


THE next two days went 


peless, passionless quie 


ed in Halbert Trevena’s 


che 


and she kn 


by in qui 


( 


1) 


In 


af 


Life vet lin 


wife; but they 


ew too 


at nothing could save her. She 


he last stage of cons Mptlion, or rath 


atrophy, brought on, no doubt, by mis 


and privation 


sses at truth thro 


hha 


, ; 
By making dives and 


Mass Of Super 


cumbent fiction, Susannah gained from 


brother-in-law something of the fam 


history. 


It appeared that 


ist 


SOUL and heir,” 


isla 


was the 


Nanny 


ir Only Chia; 


} 


though not quite non 


christened 


the 


ex 


ent, havine died soon after his birth 


millionaire father-in-law w: 


eation of Captain Trevena’s imag 


or, 


at any ra 


I 
l 


ni 


te, whatever money 


ie old man possessed had speedily been 


rained from him by his aristocratic son 
During his lifetime he had pro 


n-law 
tected 


his 


daughter 


and 


vrandchild 


as 


weil as he could; when died, both fell 
helplessly into the han ' that person 
; 


age to whom lhl iItogether out 


moratity W l Living 


complai 
cause she 
and so. the 
SWimming 
Long it 
came to Kk iMianad 
Not that we mea 
you, except To 
Trevena Wl 

thought 
were on our ay iither when my 
invalid broke V } lL hope 


will 


sannah:; but he 
not understand 
no use to press 
that Tawton w: 
at all But \ neti Ww > mex 
tricably mut Trevena’s 


conversation 


room Vhich Was not 
illness—and let her Sip que 


peace Of Geath which was 


lite 

Poor woman! What sor f woman 
she was or had been mattered little now 
Her sister-in-la uired nothing She 
did carefully all tl could be done for 
the ‘‘remarkably fine woman Who ney 
er could have been anything but a plain 
and rat * COMMON-lOOKING person sne 
Clasp tne avihg 


held Ww hn her 


} 
H ana 


hand evidently La ladys Nan 
so thin that onee, 
slipped ot 
Don't put it 
Nanny,” was all 
if relieved at 
of slavery 
spne ney 
only for 
had none of the id ways of child 
hood, searcely evel le ¢ * bedside Nan 
nv Was small, Gark 
lv like her mother 
vena,’ her father said, 
He evidently did not care for her. Nor 
candidly speaking, did Susannah herself 
feel much drawn to the little girl, except 
for her entire devotion to her poor mother. 
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for, and conversed with him from mi 
she had till night: loud talk boasting ¢ 
since that sun which it was a severe brain exer 
under the aca- distinguish what as truth and 
rsatandthought; were, in plain Eng , ies. 
possibly b Doubtless he was at it now 
could smell a cigar in the summer 
but the second voice there was in 
rectors—it was the low whimperi: 
ehild : 
She had meant to avoid the spot 
now she walked right toward it S 
nah had one great weakness—she 
could hear a child ery Without oo 
see What Was anliss. 
There stood Captain Trevena wit 
and Nanny little girl before him. He held her 
Susannah shoulders, and was shaking her as 
Certainly dog shakes a hare. And not u 
And to hunted hare’s was the look of those f1 
d gon ened, pathetic eves. 
Pll teaeh you to hide thines 
or him and your father!” he was saying, in a 
than she could) very ditferent from his bland conve« 
tion tone. ** Wait till your moth 
to herself, “I dead, and then Once more—w here 


He may want she keep that diamond ring 
Mother made me promise not to 
anvbody—and I won't tell,” sobbed 
child. 
You won't? Then take that—and 
and that 
dreading con With each word came a blow 


1 


voman should the advocate s of corporal punishme hil 


perhaps exact some death-bed children would call ‘just a box on 
might burden her whole fu- ear.” But blows they were; and 1 
hat could she do rang loudly on either side of 
forenoon of the second day, see- little head the head with the 
an hour brain. 
walk—** mo Susannah darted forward. ‘*] 
Arthur called it she muttered, beneath her breath, 
na letter from Arthur, tell- snatched Nanny out of reach of the 
had not as yet been ** weed- ther’s hand—the hand, nominally that 
DOVS Were day aman anda gentleman, lifted agains 
but th y child. Taking the little girl in her am 
though ten years old, Nanny was pite 
vy himself—my ously small and light-—Mrs. Trevena faced 
t, with the nat her brother-in-law with flashing eye S. 
and mother’s yearn Brutes are almost always cowards. C 
1 that other mother tain Trevena’s rage evaporated in 
save her child ‘‘all mildest politeness 
worse than alone ‘*T am sorry you should have come 
such an inopportune moment. A litt 
summer day seemed wholesome chastisement—all parents mu 
And she could have the pain of administering it som: 
all to her hus- times. But perhaps your boy is so pé 


band, who looked so worried and weary, fect that he never requires whipping.” 
who tried to smile, while his brother ‘‘T should scorn to whiphim. Ishould 
smoked in his study and drank his wine, feel that every blow I gave to him was 4 
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idation to myself And for your 


} 


ouch her again if you dar 


gloss melted off, 


en the superticial 


ie *‘ brute” nature—harsh word but 


reasserted itself. 
You had better not interfere between 
nd Nanny. Ill doas I like 


With my 


will not,” 


‘**No man’s child is 


said Susannah, reso 
to 
He must be a tru 


You 

his own 
likes with. 
‘he has no parental riglits at all 
little Nanny 

the child heard nothing She had 

ed 

You see 

little face 
Now 


said Susannah, showing 


hite vhich lay on her 


der. fo It is the best thing 


1 can do.” 


She said not another word—her seorn 


s too Under it he slunk away 


oreat. 


other end of the oO irden where, 


an hour afterward, when Nanny Was 
recovered, having made no word of 
Don't 

and 
just as if 


plaint or explanation except 


he 


leisurely 


mother, Was WalKIng 


seen 


ine with Crace, 
ing had happened 

From that moment Mrs. Trevena’s mind 

is made up She did not feel particu 

drawn to Nanny, who was not 

child; 


levery womanly and motherly feeling 


an 
but 


resting she Was a 


“HL, 


Susannah’s nature revolted from the 


ught of her being left helpless, mother 
ess, in the hands of such a father. 


I don’t want to do it—I would prefer 


to do i” she said to her husband 1 

few minutes’ talk they had together 
it night. 

\\ 


When Nanny’s mother dies, we must take 


‘But there is no alternative 


child 
Austin, with 
** But she is not the least 


Is ippose we must,’ said 
troubled air. 

t of a Trevena 
God! 
point of saying, but stopped, and lean 


No, thank Susannah was on 


down, kissed the wrinkled brow that 
was smooth 
best 


had loved ever since it 


“You are the 
life You do your 
Do it still, Austin, 


nd young, man | 


er knew my 
ity, whatever comes. 
id—so shall I.” 

Before settling again to her nightly 
tch she tucked up little Nanny in her 
her—kindly rather 
She felt kindly to every 


sofa-bed, and kissed 
han tenderly. 
hild, but she had no heart of 


any but Arthur. 


love for 
Then, seeing Nanny’s 


915 


mother was watching her apparently 
wide-awake, and w to talk she 


+ 


Came and Sa down bv the bedside. pre 


pared for whatever might 
‘Nanny is f 
tired 


The ventie Whisper 


lv happen 
tT 


@aSL ASLEeC)D 


She is a good 


faint pressure of Susann 
good. I 


about Nanny 


very Waht tt 
hour for gO 
ith Still, Mrs 


By-and 


It was not 


aelaving the tr 


couid not help saving, 


want 
to be better I | 
Nanny And as » spoke 


} , 
and faintly, two great te 


except for 


very feebly 


ars stole from the 


aying eyes and rolled down the wasted 


ChHeeKS 
Ail the 


vearned over 


heart 
ed 
a cruel 
then 


the 


Pusannal s 


m 
mother, oblig 
to go and leave h hild alone in 
and 
that 


! ard al 


world Sti ile 


said, though feeling Keenly all 
promise involved, and 
hice it 
Nanny 


alWayvs 


how Sacrl 
content a 


and | 


Was to make it Be 


We 


take « 


out 


iny husband vill 


ire of her 


To her astonishment, the sick woman 


instead of showing gratitude, fell into an 


of distress 


agony 
7 No 


should 


thing | 
irht 


where 


ho—no It is the last 


WISH Let her be 
} 


brought 


taken 1 


away up anyhow, any 


No Trevenas 


no Trevenas,” she kept muttering, while 


but not with the Trevenas 


shudder after shudds r passed over ter 
Mrs. 


pain 


Trevena felt neither anger nor 


not even surprise. In her sister-in 


law's place she knew she should have said 


There have been mothers—she 


understand it 


Lhe same, 


could Who would rather 


see their children die than leave them in 


the hands of their father 


‘Lam not a Trevena,” she said, sooth 
: ‘Can you not trust me 

The dying eyes opened, and the two 

both mothers 

W hat 


ditferent lives! 
that had done it 


women looked fixedly at 
what 
Fate 
Do we not constantly 
‘ate, 
while others 


each other. different faces! 


But was it entirely 


see some women W and 


of 
throw away the happiest lot and convert 


ho conquer k 


make peace out misery 


it into woe ¢ However. this is a mystery 
which none can unravel: Susannah nev 
er attempted to do so. 


She took her sister-in-law’s hand, and 
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rrees sul ceeded hn wWwihning rrom hie ¥ 


Ooh 


arh her 
the one 


from 


om she re 


issur 


comtor 


misery 


a Vailtla 
it the stone 
Witha ahast 


thered breast. 


bone 


and lel 
Don't Ie 


Yo L Prornise 


W here’s Nanny 


but J 
lift her and put her beside you.” 


‘Asleep on her sofa there; 

Please, yes. Thank you 
Many a year after, Susann 
that 


God 
vou!”’ 


membered benediction 


She li‘ted the little girl who half 


up, and then with a contented n 


t 


p it hel 
went to 


arm round her mothers nec 


sieep again Susannah 

have moved it—the little soft arm 

but the mother refused 
Don't disturb the ce} 


her last words 


With 
“No 
They were 
Mrs 


death 


sleep 


no! 


Trevena had watehed by 


bed, bUL this one Was 


that hardly recognized it 


she 
Mother and child dropped asleep tog 
so quietly and naturally that she tho 
not come fora 


Lhe end a thit LOOU 


vet She sat, watehinge the dar 
little, full of 


anxious thoughts, that wandered far 


Crow little bY many 


into the dim Tuture 


present \t 


ciock strike five, she 


making her forget 


iast, hearing the el 


rose Sottiv to un 
ie curtain, and returning to the bed 


ed at thie sleepers 


He had come the great Divider 
child was breathing softly, in the dee 
happrest si Del 


the 


VO ild 


mother Ves 


never wake t 


siept too 


POW any more 
Susannah lifted Nanny in her 
covered her face with a shawl, and « 


thie 


she laid her down in Art 


ried her, still fast asleep, into 


room, wnere 
came back, closed the « 


the 


1e bedside, 


bed Then she 
and 


ind, kneeling by tl 


straightened limbs of the de; 


wept, as & 
thought sne should 
Halbert rrey 


vith a tenderness the men 


never have wept 


ena’s wife: scarcely 


erief, but 
of which never departed from her he 
W hen ¢ ‘aptain Trevena descended t 


1 ] { 


usual late and solitary breakfast he 


ceived the news of his wife’s death, 


he took bh easily as quite to relieve | 
Trevena’s conscience for not having 
moned him before. 

Well, it 


I hope she dtd not suffer a 
I 


‘Poor dear girl! Was 


expected tt 
last 


B it 
rLil 


how and when she died, he did not st 


vhether or not she had suffered 


His brother was a great deal 1 
Still, neither of t 


room, W here, Swe 


hear 


moved than he 


asked to enter the 


far in death than in life, the dead wife and 


mother lay. 
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vas not till nearly mid-day that Mrs. 


ena. who had left Nanny still sound 


»in Arthur's bed, heard through the 


t house a wild ery, and found the child 
ine, half dressed as she was, batter 
the locked 
** Mother!” 
through the next 
our she hardly knew 


rantically against door, 
| screaming aloud for 
How Susannah got 
how she man 

| to tell the child the truth, and grad 
ily to quiet her despair. But in 


ses words often come which seem like 


such 
spirations: and there was in Susannah’s 
y silence, in the touch of her hand and 
<iss, something so essentially motherly 
last 

f to sleep on her bosom, and was 
iin laid in Arthur's bed. 
Mrs. Trevena went 


the motherless child at 


sobbed 


en to her own: 
overcome with sheer exhaustion, she 
» fell asleep. 
When she woke up—tight, rough, boy 
urms were round her neck, and she was 
st smothered in kisses. 
Mammy, mammy. I've come back, 
Roll—fifth on the Roll. 
beaten ninety boys, though I never 
Next shall 
Winchester boy, and in five years more 
Oxford man—for [ll try to get to New 
Lwillymother! How glad you'll 


| I'm on the 


to school. term | be a 


yjleve 


And Arthur was very much astonished 
to find his mother weeping on his neck 
s he had never seen her weep in all his 
fe before. 
life; so entirely free 
shadow of death 
-that 


His had been such a happy 
the 
from every shadow of 
wonder he 


from 


oung 


every kind no was 
startled. 
He had rushed in with his joyful news, 
to find the house empty and silent; for 
»two brothers were in the church-yard 
sing a grave, and the servants were 
in the kitchen ‘* talking things over.” 
No one had seen him arrive, or told him 
nvthinge 
| ran into the dining-room, and the 
parlor, and then up to my room—there’s 
i queer little girl fast aleep in my bed— 
il then I ran in here. Mother, what is 
matter? Why do you ery? Who 
is been vexing you ?” 
Mrs. Trevena made 


her 


sit down 
happy living child and living 
and explained all that had hap- 


her son 


nother! 

pened. 
Some men, and boys too, have that best 

characteristic of true manhood 
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tender- 


ness over the weak and the suffering. 
Mrs. Trevena had Arthur 
fore now, but never so plainly as when he 
went 


seen it in be- 


with her—of his own accord—‘‘ to 


ttle Nanny 


comfort poor lit 


Nanny was awake, crying quietly, but 


it seemed to have 


that 


not troubling anybody 


been the law of her voung life she 
was not to trouble anybody 

‘IT have brought 
Nanny. 


two children, 


to see 
And 


wonderful 


my 
Arthur 
the 
masonry of childhood, kissed one another 


SOll vou, 


Kiss her, the 


with free 
and made friends immediat ly 

They were a great contrast; one So big 
and tall and strong; handsome too 
bright looking as bright hearted: the oth 
nothing at all 


attractive about her except large pitifu 


er puny, dark, and plain 


brow neves, as pathetic asa hunted deer’s 
She looked up in the big bovy’s face, as if 
wondering if he 
her 


too were going to hurt 
and then she began to smile. 
Arthur took hold of the child’s hand 
he evidently thought herthe merest baby 
and proposed that she should go with him 
to his big Newfoundland, Nero, and 
his pretty pigeons. And Nanny went. 
hat Ar 


poor little girl twen 


see ro, 


Thankfully Mrs. Trevena saw 
thur comforted the 
tv times better than she could have done. 


And 


Inge 


it gladdened her to notice that dur 
the next did 


not forsake the shut-up house, or get wea 


dreary three days he 
ry of the heart-broken and often fretful 
child. 
deepest in the strongest hearts, had been 
He 


too, W ith 


That deep pity whi h is always 


awakened in the boy. was chival 
patient poor 


Nanny, to a degree that his mother had 


rous, tender, and 


hardly thought possible in a lively, active 
lad of thirteen. 


But she rejoiced—as she 
did in every new development of charac 
ter which foretold what sort of man her 
“King” Arthur would become. 

He seemed to have quite forgotten his 
own success, which Mr. Hardy said had 
Not 


spoken about Winchester until the days 


been most remarkable. a word was 
‘death in the house” 
Nanny’s mother had 
been laid to rest in the church-yard close 
by. 


of busy quiet with 


were ended, and 


Nanny was not at the funeral 


nor Ar 
children 


Mrs. 
for a 


thur. Trevena the 


away 


sent 


long W alk across 


country, 
and when they came back the blinds we 
all drawn up and the house looking 


usual. So Nanny’s last remembrance 
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her mother w as Mrs. Trevena had de 


as 


‘rmined it should be—that peace ful fall 
arm round her neck 


the Dit 


her 


been 


ecorum, and in a 


clothes, provided 


()utsiders ight have 


68) 


mourned sincerely the wife 


id made utterly miserable 
for a day 


All that evening 


} 
and grave 


he was rather subdued 


spoke idly to his daughter, 
ed of her mourning dress—ar 


and appro 


ranged, like everything else, by her ‘* kind 


to whom he left everv re 


sponsibility Except a passing remark 


about al le ring—a sort of crystal, of 


uli which, if she found, 


no partic 


he should re 
late dear wil 


which Mrs 
he 


rane except 


bservation rrevena 


never answered, asked no question 


truth, there was no 


about 


Save the clothes 


had on, mother and child seemed 


possessed searcely iy in the 


ar 


And 
that 


better off 
t pp t announced 
to Cc 
nearest station, 


whe na 
his 


should Bates urry 


he 
| 
ne 
few 


body attempt 


as 


portmante 
don "fora 
no 

ief wh he 
had 


into a 


en 
vhnom he 
break 
ien told her 
most piteous 


er CO ild have 


ho 
] 


yvordas 


that man IS 


He 
than "y 
indignation 

as long as | 
answered the mother. 
uncle, 


but 


IS not your ana 


cousin; you can 
i] to the 
And Arthur looked as 


needed protec- 
did 


protect ner 


m ich Se 


rely he KnOW, 


uncommon reticence 


of childhood i vo young creatures 


kept their counsel] had been one of 
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the chivalrous teachings of ‘* King 
thur’s mother to her boy ‘Neve 
plain 


No 


sorry, 


one was much surprised, 0) 
when a whole WEEK Passe 


Captain Trevena did not re appear 
never let 


time Mrs. Trevena, who 


her feet when there w 
to 
the ¢ 


was a curious mixture of babyishness 


crow under 


thing to be 
dress which Nanny gave her 


done, had written 


sad precocity and had received a rn 
vritten and kindly worded letter 
‘* Anastasia Grogan,” saving the 
would be glad to receive her gvoddaug 
home at Bat} 


‘Ty 


immediately in her quiet 
will take Nanny there myself 
Susannah, explaining to her husband 
dead mother’s wish. and obeying 
not even telling him Miss Grogan’s 
Austin 


trusted 


dress was too tender-hearted 
that ¢ 


**And I think | 


be with a secret ‘once 


his clever brother. 
take her at once.” 

Kor she felt that with the then ex 
English law, which even 


yet maint 


the fiction of medizeval and ancient « 
that 


mere goods and chattels to deal with a 


a man’s wife and children ar 


chooses, it would not be safe to wait ( 


tain Trevena’s return. 


Susannah was not a cow | She 


ar¢ 


determined, by fair means or fou 


Snateh this poor imnocent—a oir] 


out of her father’s hands: to eireumy 
him, and the law too if neces ssary, D\ 
She had 


no seruple about parental 1 


possible means no Conscele 
stings 
there can be no rights where duti 


lled. 


left unfulfil 


‘God gave me no children,” she sis 


ed to herself, as she watched Arthur 
Nanny at play in the garden—Nanny 
that 
“Bat. 1°) 
one child: perhaps it may be 
will that I shall help to save anothe 


blossomed out like a flower in 


week's peace and love. 


saved 


So one fine morning 
Austin, who had gone to a diocesan n 
with the two, for 
leave Arthur behind, and 
sides he was company for Nanny. 


ine —she started 


dared not 
heart melted as she wrote the brief n 
almost the first since her marriage, to 
.’ from whom she 
never been parted for a day. 


‘* beloved husband 


H 


leaving a line f 


| 


She kne 


her departure would vex and grieve hi 


but he would be glad afterward. 


sometimes, in the relief and peace of 
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er’s absence, the rector had becun to 
his little niece, and once had even 
her on his knee, and remarked that 
id ‘‘the Trevena hands.” 
all, the last of Tre 
his own flesh and blood: if I can 
Austin will be ol ig 
So thought the faithfu 
rh the 


to Bath, she sitting silent, and her 


is, alter the 


} 


iad, 


| wife 


her, 
faithful 


stern train whirled her 


as 


children” opposite, chattering like a 


le of magpies. Two children—nei 


f them her own. vet God seemed to 


riven them to her, and she accepte d 


trust 


If she could only make them 


S children, he r life would not have 


In Valn 


Had 


sne 


c 


Miss Grogan proved unsatisfa 
had determined, at all risk and 
st, to bring Nanny back to the rectory; 


t She found a bright 
on of of the 
isant Bath hills, it a bright lit 
[Trish certainly, but of that 
English folk 
Tidy, accurate, 


was needless. 


house, the one 


top 
and in 
yoman 
of Irish woman which 
so slow to believe in. 
iodieal; keeping her house ‘i 
neat 


ap 


jie order,” and herself ‘*as asa 


pin”; to these proverbially un-Irish 
ties Miss Grogan added others, which 
en enemies allow to the children of the 
ld heart. a blithe 
spirit quick sympathy, and ready gener 
ty W ithal, that most desirable thing 


Isle—a warm 


nera 


Elderly as 
n Miss Gro 
s soft Irish eyes which showed that 
to 
instinctively 
ad 


nt per 


man or woman courage, 


\ there was a sparkle i 


as, 
how to defend a friend and 
felt 
dead 


Here was 


KHeWw 


a foe. Susannah 


the feeble woman | 


loed rightly. 


pe or 


the 


to bring up, and if necessary to pro 


tect, the worse than orphan child 

Yes, I know Miss Gro 
Halbert 
ith you; the best thing we ea 


him, was all 
‘TL agree 


do 


fathe r’s 


n said of Trevena. 


n ror 


iny is never to mention her 
ime, ‘Non ragionam de lor, ma guarda e 
ssa,’’’ added she, with a little innocent 
dantry—she was evidently a well-edu 
dwoman. And so the subject ended 
For a long time the godmother refused 
iccept any money for Nanny, but final 
er [rish pride had to submit to her ev 
ntly narrow means and the practical 
nmon-sense of Mrs. it 
is agreed that a fair annual payment 
should be guaranteed by Nanny’s uncle 


and aunt, if they both lived. 


Trevena: and 
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‘* And if we die,” said Susannah, ‘‘ there 
is still this diamond ring.” 
old. 


{ f 


‘IT know it 


He 


“Tet us find out 


says itis ‘of 1 o partie ilar vaiue ay 


was the answer, with 
might |} 
Miss 
very pleasant old lady 
the tw 


a smile that ive been cal 


been such a 


Gy 


eastic, had not 


rogvan 


So nt the two chil 


the 
the 


o elders we 


dren follow1 down into pleasant 


streets of Bath, to a je 


ne 


veiiers and 


re, 


found that the diamond, though roughly 


set, was of great value worth 


probably 
} 


is 


three or four hundred poun 
Susannah breathed with new relief and 
thankfulness 
‘Then, in any ease, the child will not 


be di stitute Should we die before she 


suthece to icate her 
it bet 


“ much, 


crown up, it will ed 


Do you hear, Nanny 


that the e 


ior sne 


ter nid, who kKne 


should know every thing 


yours, your grandfather's gift is worth 
several hundred pounds, and you shall 
are twenty-one, or when 


have it when you 


you marry 
*] don’t mean to 
it 


said the 


marry—mamma told 


me not would only make me misera 
ble,” 
to flow, as they al 
of 
hand turned to 
Yes, J I will 
vou, Cousin Arthur 
ret the d 


child, her tears beginning 


ways did when she spok 


her mother: but the consoler was at 


She him gratefully 


think marry—l1l marry 


and then you will 
lamond ring 

Arthur 
and Miss Grogan said, primly, ** My dear, 
to talk 


Mrs. Trevena said nothing, 


blushed school boy fashion: 


vou are too about such 


young 
things but 


tfaqueer s searce 


at 
her 


iS CONSCIOUS O nsation 


an arrow—more like a pin-prick 


ly 
her heart, for which she ] ohed at 


put 


not get rid of it—not for 


seit, 
davs. 
She left Nanny quite content, for her 


codmother was evidently well remember 


ed by her: and there had appeared at tea 


time two little girls, Australian-born, who 


had been confided to Miss Grog | ed- 


or 


ucation These voung companions less 
Arthur 
and Arthur himself seemed to feel he had 
d to Oe 


and might now plunge 


ened the grief of parting with 


done his utmost ity ‘only a gir 


11ie, 
ont 


back into boy 


and tell his mother all about the deli 


¢ VW ] ¢ 
of Winchester. 


No tongue cant 


ell the relief it was when 
Susannah found herself sitting in the ree 


tory parlor—alone with her very own 
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two, her husband and son, and nobody 


else! The storm had come and gone; she 
} 


Nad 


borne it, had done her duty through 


and now the SKY 


ner utmost duty 
clear, at least u time, 

When Arthur went to bed 
d her husband as mucleas it seemed 
to tell little Nanny’s af 
Mr. Trevena listened 


for 


las, NO 


tol 


Sii¢ 


desirable about 


to which with 


sual absent-mindedness The wor 


look gradually returned to his face; 
vhen Susannah asked the nat 
Any lette he 


t [t was the long 


ing that always fore 


at last, 


ural question rs ? drew 
one out of his pocke 


familiar handwrit 
boded trouble 
' but I would not 


Read 


This came yest rday, 


answer it till you returned home 


it, and tell me 


It 
¢ 


few men’s lives are quite without, which 


What vou think. 


was one of those ] icky chances which 


had come again and again to Halbert Tre 
An old 
the family, whom he had just 


met accidentally, after having lost sight 


vena, and been thrown away. 


friend of 


years, had offered him a situation 


ol for 
abroad, at a tea-garden in Ceylon; a bona 
Side offer, for he enclosed the letter in which 
most kind letter from 


it was made—a an 


ot 


It 


seemed to have touched that callous heart. 


old man who seareely knew anything 


him, except that he was a Trevena. 
I 


Though there would be hard work and lit 


tle pay, Hal wished to accept the situation, 
and asked his brother ‘‘ for really the last 


time” to assist him; to pay his passage and 


give him a small outfit to begin ‘‘a new 


life in a new land.” 


‘* He may prosper there, he is so clever,” 
** And not very old 


than | Indeed, 


1h ich younge rs. hay ing § ich a splendid 


said Austin. only a 


year older he looked 


} 


physique, and what some cynical physi 


| in has called the secret of long life ae 


to speak of.”’ 


vood digestion, and no heart 
| 


‘Who knows, Susannah, but that poor 


Hal mi: 


rht do well vel 

Susannah, loath to wound this pathetic, 

fraternal love, replied that. it 
At any ri she felt 

was worth making, if 


ling ring 


just possibli Ate, 


Vas 


that some sacrifice 


only to get rid of him 
Q 


po the money was sent, though not in 


+ 


coin, the passage being paid to the ship's 


agent, and the outfitter’s bill ordered to be 
forwarded to the rectory: precautions not 
Hal not them: 
never resented anything, and always 
About his daugh- 


unnecessary. did resent 
he 


accepted everything. 
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ter he asked not a single question 
even named her, until his farewell |; 
when, apologizing for having no ti 

come to Tawton, he said that he é 

‘‘with entire confidence” to the ea 
her uncle and aunt. 

* ‘Poor fellow! perhaps I may 1m 
him again. The elimat 
Ceylon is very Wo 
there be any chance of seeing him off { 


set eves on 


bad, they Say. 


Southampton ?” 
There was a pathos in Mr. Trevena’s 


which \ 


\] er 
as it often irritated her, she could not 


his wife could not resist. 
see, with a tenderness approaching to » 
erence, how deep in this good man’s hi 
lay that divine charity which ‘ belie 
all things, hopeth all things.” The jou 
ney would be a trouble and expenss 
the family finances were already sor 
strained—would be more so by thi 
ment for Nanny. Not for Arthur 
with what glad pride did she reflect 
Arthur's education would cost Mr. Tre 
almost nothing! She calculated a lit 
and then said, 

eat like, Austin, we 
Southampton at once.” 

“You he said, joyfully. Ay 
they started, their first journey togethe: 
It felt almost lik 


you will £O 


too 2?” 


for many a long year. 
a honey-moon. 
Susannah had almost expected not to 
see her brother-in-law, but he was ther 
He seemed really to have ‘‘ turned oy 
new leaf,” as people say, though, alas! 


C1 


new leaf often gets as blurred and blotte 
He met them with ever 
more than his customary empressement 
and the trio had a peaceful and pleasant 
dinner together at the hotel before join 


as the old one. 


ing that company, sad and strange, which 
goes on board every P. and O. steame 
with last farewells. 

Their adieux were, however, no heart 
break to any one. Captain Trevena was 
in exuberant spirits. The newly mad 
widower might have been a gay 
bachelor beginning the world, free as air 
with not a cloud of regret or remorse upo! 
his heart. ; 

‘* How is Nanny 2” he did once ask; b 
he never waited for the answer; and soon 


young 


after said, quite carelessly as it seem 

‘ By-the-bye, have you brought the little 

ring I wished for ?—not that it 

much, but I should like to wear it in mem 

ory of my late dear wife.” 
For an instant Susannah 


Is worth 


was silent 
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indignant contempt; then she said, 
manner that he could not mistake: 

[ know exactly what the ring is worth, 
[| have had it valued by a jeweller. 
it is Nannvy’s 


I shall keep it for 


tis not yours; left her 
er grandfather. 
till she is twenty-one.” 


The devil you will!” And truly the 
himself glared out of the angry eves, 


spoke in the muttered execration 


i followed. But Captain Trevena 
rather he had 
cmated himself; and it was too late 


been checkmated, or 
except for furious looks and words, 
h fell harmless upon the little woman 
He might 
tormed against a stone, and he knew it. 
However, he thought it wiser to let all 
His its 
sual bland smile, and by the time that 
\1] 
eady with a cheery good-by. 


re him. as well have 


Nass handsome face recovered 


on shore!” was called out, he was 
[t really was most kind of you, Aus- 
to come and see me off. 
ve to Nanny. 


Give my 


Say I leave her in charge 
(with a 


of the best of uneles—and aunts” 


bow in which it was difficult to say wheth- 
er politeness or sarcasm predominated). 


Good-by to you both—good-by. 

They left him kissing his hand to them 
is he leaned over the ship's side; but al- 

st before Susannah ventured to speak 
to her-husband, who had turned aside, the 
tears running down his cheeks, she saw 
Halbert laughing and talking with some 
dies: he had already made acquaintance 
vith several of the passengers, and before 
reaching Suez would doubtless be the mosi 
opular man on board. 

“No need to for 
thought, but said nothing. 


him,” she 
Nor did her 
All the under-tragedies of life 
ive often acted 


orieve 


isband. 


and perhaps best—in to 


tal silence. 

‘Hal may do well yet,” Mr. Trevena 
said, as a of 
ght against the deep sense of relief 

it they both felt. in coming back, they 

alone, to their peaceful home.  Ex- 
ept for that grave, equally peaceful, in 

e chureh-yard hard by, all the last 

eeks might have been a painful dream. 
Onee 


sort remorseful balance 


more the rector and his wife saun- 
ed leisurely up and down the peach- 
e walk, and Arthur went back to his 
essons, and was forever asking his papa 
about old Winchester days—which the 
old Wykehamite recalled with utmost 
enthusiasm—the days ‘‘ when Hal and I 
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were boys torether” only one was an 


a worker. Still, Aus 
tin often ended with the sigh, ‘‘ But Hal 


idler and the other 


may do well vet 
He 


dom that at the eleventh hour the Ethio 


have done, though it 


might 


] 
IS S@l 


pian changes his skin and the leopard his 


spots; but fate—ecruel or merciful, who 


dare s iN ordained it otherwise 


Three days after he sailed, the daily 


newspaper brought to the rectory, and to 


many another English home, tidings of 


one of those disasters at sea which not 
seldom happen to outward-bound ships 
a collision in the Channel. The emigrant 
a miserable unseaworthy craft 


went down immediately, but the passen 


ship 


gers and crew of the large steamer did 


their best to save all the lives they could, 
launching boats, and helping the drown 
ing wretches to climb on board. One pas 
senger in particular, it was said, had as 
sisted many, holding on at the ship’s side 
and throwing out from thence ropes and 
But the 


lurch, he fell overboard, and never rose 


life-preservers. vessel gave a 


again. The name of this brave passenger, 
it was ascertained, was Halbert Trevena. 

So all was over. 
fear. His death, 
ever his life had 


No more hope nor 
than 


been, covered over its 


more honorable 


many shortecomings—or sins. ‘Captain 


Trevena’s heroic conduct’ was mentioned 
in the newspapers: and for months after, 
letters of condolence, admirati 
itude reached the rectory from 
No one could have de- 
sired a more lauded or lamented end. 


mn,and grat 
friends 
and strangers. 

Searcely a melancholy end, Susannah 
sometimes thought. For his last act had 
been perhaps the noblest in his life. Bet 
ter he should die as he did, and when he 
did, and be spoken of with praise and re 
She thought, 
with untold thankfulness, of that journey 
to Southampton, and how the brothers 


membered with tenderness. 


had parted in peace, cood 


vith kindly 
W ishes, hopes, and prayers—w hich perhaps 
Heaven had answered in its own way. 

There was no need to go and console 
Nanny for the death of a parent who had 
never been such to her except in name; 
but Mrs. Trevena collected carefully all 
that the newspapers had said in his praise, 
and every letter which reached the rectory 
concerning him, asking Miss Grogan to 
keep them for Nanny, and teach the child 
to forget everything about her father ex- 
cept his blameless and heroic end. 
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et and ple 


isant 
married people 
ss. With thie 


tnem, ail ih 


and Sa 


to 


couple 


Vv. Whose 


down toa quiet pre 
| 
lil 


of th: 


another st 


one 


and 
fectness il 
thout re 
1 Mr. and Mrs. Trevena 
lifga their 

hat 


re il 


t 


neither 


ire which 


Ink 
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delight, and protested was not vulgar 
and historical] 
read the brief 
seript, °° How are you all at home 


all, but only archaic 
unexacting mother 


lid not expect more. She knew he 


ed 


thirteen vears during which she ] 


loy her in his heart: and th 


to herself, to train both mind 
the 


him a 


body in right wav, would ne 


but be fruit 


Ye t WwW 


months, a regular Winchester boy. at 


lost ir in time to come 


hen he returned, after 


he seemed something new and sti 


He had grown very tall; and, it cou 
be denied, promised to be extremely 


he had 


cruelest way 


some, 


though 
curly hair in the 


even cropper 
,and sear 
slender hands with knife- 


his long 


nay, as he told his mother with 
pride, had been within an inch of br 
ing his beautiful Roman nose. Sti 
Spite these drawbacks, when he went 
church with her the first Sunday, hi 

a boy that most people would have tu: 
round to look at, and whom any moti 
would be proud to have standing b 
‘like a che 
the 
tion said, with the waning beauty of 


singing away 


side, and 


bim’’—one old woman in congrey 

boyish voice, which had made him alr 

notable in the Winchester choir. 
‘Whether or not Arthur will turn « 

handsome, he certainly looks eve ry 

to husba 


as they took their peaceful stroll bet 


a gentleman,” she said her 
services up and down the peach-tree 

‘* All Wykehamites are gentlemen 
rector answered, with pardonable pr 
dice 

But she had meant something more t] 
that ‘“What is bred in the 
come out in the flesh”—is a truth 
there All the edu 
tion never have 
into Arthur what did not inherently ey 
there. 
rial, natural or hereditary, to work up 
Now, far 


her own innocent helpless baby 
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Is ho gainsaying. 
in the world would 
There must have been good n 


more than when he was a ba 


Susannah speculate about him, noti 
every new development, and contrast 
him with other children. Especial] 
Nanny, who shortly after also came h 
for the holidays. 

The ‘‘last of the Trevenas,” 
cle pathetically 
was, Mrs. Trevena thought, very infe: 
to her own Arthur. Nanny was a 
little girl; but she was prim and qui 


as her 
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turn and plain. She could not com- 
at all with the big school-boy—full of 
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never politely could. which 
to 


Tre vena considered seriously 


used look SO 


would not be better in future 


to arrange the child’s home coming ata 
ferent time from Arthur’s. 
But next 


year Fate took the decision 


her hands; for Miss Grogan had a 
vere illness, and Nanny, with a resolu 
had not 
ected in so small a child, absolutely 


mn which her uncle and aunt 
ised to leave her. 

Nanny always was a devoted little 
remember 
the 
But still she was not sor- 


re,” said Mrs. Trevena, 


o those few days in the sick-room 
om of death. 
to have her boy all to herself for those 
too brief holiday weeks, when she 
ild watch him growing up to manhood 
the delight of her heart—the desire of 
r eyes. 
He was in truth a very fine young fel 
At sixteen he was little short of six 
feet high. Slender and supple as a wil- 
ow wand, yet not lanky; very muscular 
ind strong for his age. He was good at 
ill athletic sports, and made as much use 
His 
out 
exemplified in 
though he did not seem 


of his body as he did of his brains. 
maxim, ‘‘ Better to 


mothers wear 


than rust out,” seemed 
King” Arthur 
‘ely to wear out for the next threescore 
at the up 


inging of his childhood had resulted in 


ars least: for wholesome 


i} 
i healthy youth, and bade fair to develop 
into a splendid manhood. 

Often when she looked at him she won- 
lered whence all this came—this wealth 
of physical and mental power; much as 
Merlin must have wondered when he saw 
srow up under his eyes the ‘‘ little naked 
uld,” naked of every hereditary bless 
ng, owing fortune nothing, not even a 
name, 


‘The boys always call you Trevena ?” 
she once said to him, anxiously. ‘‘ They 

they ask no questions ?” 

Arthur blushed, as he had done more 
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than 


unconseclous 


once lately when strangers made 


ignorant remarks, such as 


noticing his height, and saying he ‘* took 
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an 
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life 
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self, as you advised me ever 

So, already had begun for Arthur that 
battle with the world from which his mo- 
ther could not defend him—she could only 
give him streneth for the conflict. 


‘*That was well,” she 


iunswered, gently. 


‘** Indeed, I think only a rad, 


as you call them, would have been unkind 


“sneak ora ‘¢ 


to you. <A name, and even a family, are 


not worth much sometimes—were not to 
who died 
what the 
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poor little sir 
last 
new 


Christmas. 
pe } 
to Tawton Abbas last week, and will like 
ly be at church next Sunday. , 

Thus said she, to turn away her boy’s 
thoughts from himself. But she need not 
Arthur's 
wholesome, and his youth too full of hope 


have feared nature too 


Was 


and brightness, to have any morbid or 
sentimental feelings about either his ori 


And Winchester 


made him oblivious of 


vin his future lot. 
had not 
Magna. 


hearing about.the Damerels 


or 
Tawton 
He took the vividest interest in 
Sir Charles 
who had inherited the title 
and to the 


which, being the only house 


and his lady; 
and estates, come reside at 
creat house 
except farm-houses for miles round, was a 
matter of some importance to the rectory. 

Do you mean to call there, mother ? 
You ought,” said Arthur 
tle given to laying down the law is 
not at ‘Are they 
young folks or old? Have they got any 


who was a lit 
as 
uncommon sixteen 
children ?” 

‘I believe they are rather elderly peo- 
ple; distant cousins, whom nobody ever 
heard till And I think, 
but Lam not sure, they have no children.” 

At which Arthur's interest died down 

ne 


about lately. 


said he didn’t care for ‘‘ old fogies.”’ 


And next Sunday he seareely glanced in 
the direction of the Tawton Abbas pew, 
where, in the two arm-chairs which had 
stood there for generations back, sat the 
new Baronet and Lady Damerel. They 
sat, with dead Damerels underfoot and 
monuments to the same overhead, the 
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Ly Two footmen |] helped him into 
echureh, and set bi l his chair, whence 
he never moved, for his feet and hands 
were all knotted and distorted with rheu 
matism But he had a mild and not un 
ace aristocratic aquiline 
vnose as mine,” Arthur said, in 
commenting ipon them after church. 
But oh, lL wouldn't be Sir Charles Dam 
erel for the world!” 

‘Nor [ Lady Damerel,” said Mrs. Tre 
vena, ‘** Poor woman—whatan unhappy 
face! No wonder, if she has lost all her 
children 

And Susannah almost regretted having 
stopped to speak to them at the chureh 
door, introducing herself as the reetor’s 

and Arthur as ‘‘my son.” ~** How 
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must envy me thought the tender 


l 
hearted soul, and blamed herself for 


flaunting before the childless woman her 


own superior bliss. 
‘I don't think Lady Damerel’s chil 


dren could have been very fond of her,” 
remarked Arthur, sententiously. ‘‘She 
may be good-looking, but she has the 
hardest and most ut pleasant face Il ever 
saw My litthke mammy is worth a hun 
dred of her,” added he, putting his arm 
round his mother’s waist as of old: he 
was now growing past the ave when boys 
are ashamed of their mothers, and he 
petted and patronized her to her heart's 
content, 
st he was too much of the school boy 

to ‘go about visiting,” and abso 
vy declined unless she particularly 
wished it to accompany her to Tawton 
Abbas, or make acquaintance with that 
‘horrid old couple,” over whom she had 

‘h unnecessary compassion that even 
the rector smiled. 

‘*My dear Susannah, I can’t see that 
Lady Damerel needs the least pity or de 


sires it [ hear she is a most accom) 
ed woman; will fill the house wit] 
ant society, and be popular every 
Che rectors wife will be Hhovod 
squire’s wife will take the shin 
you completely.” 
‘Td like to see it!” eried Art] 
‘I'd like to find the lad 
hold a candle to my mot 
he continued, dragging forward t} 


Lie 


est arm-chair and putting her into 


waiting upon her unremitting! 
their pleasant Sunday supper, whe: 
the servants were out, and Arthur 
erything. He had that happy kn 
true gentlemanhood, never to be as 
of doing everything —or anything 
ways ready to notice every one’s 1 
and supply it—especially his mother 

**You are my eves, my hands, a 
feet,” she sometimes said to the boy 
gave herself up, more and more « 
holiday, to the delight of being depe 
ent—of leaning on her bie son, wit 
sort of triumphant weakness that was 
most joy. 

But he was an obstinate young mi 
ey for all his good qualities, possess 
ly the violent likes and disli 
youth. And so it happened that for 


strong 


whole vears he never crossed the t 
old of Tawton Abbas. 

Nor did the-rector and his wife ve 
often — not oftener than politeness 
their position demanded. Susannah 
few interests in common with the 


ionable woman of the world, who vw 
afraid of growing old, and who seemed 
to have no youth to remember; at | 
she never mentioned it. Austin, too, | 
little sympathy with Sir Charles, 
though gentle and gentlemanly, did 1 
seem to have two ideas in his head re 
no books, took no special interest in at 
thing, and seemed mortally in fear of 
clever wife. She on her part noticed | 
very little, and led a regular society | 
at least as gay a one as she could 
complish roing’ to London whene vers 
could, and bringing London people do 
with her on every possible oceasion. B 
she mixed very little with the neig! 
ing families, who, being unable to disco 
er her antecedents (Sir Charles’s of cou 
were patent—he was a Damerel, and 
was enough), concluded there was ** so 
thing odd” about her. Perhaps, as s 
had some slight accent, not quite Englis 
and spoke several Continental tongues, 
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ere Mrs. Trevena, tender-hearted still, 
the 
sand restless manner of the rich, clev 


tors and lawyers, every summer. 


almost nothing except 


ften eompassionated discontented 


prosperous woman, who had neither 


nor daughter—not even niece or 


at her empty fireside. 
How very empty it must be when the 


hhew 


sitors go, and Sir Charles and she are 


ft alone!’ Susannah said one day. ‘‘I 
nk I will really pluck up heart, go and 

at Tawton Abbas, and take Nanny 
Nanny happened to be stay 
for a fortnight at the rectory, and her 
had found her so harm- 


th me.” 


e and aunt 
ss, even pleasant, in the house that they 
id kept her for a month. But the call 
sulted in nothing—not even an invita- 
n to tea for the quiet unimpressive lit 

maiden, who was stared at from the 
reing black eyes through a double 
ince-nez. 

‘*Miss Trevena, did 
laughter, I conclude ?” 

“My niece; I have no daughter. It is 

son you see at church, Lady Damerel.”’ 

‘Oh yes, I now. A tall 

ung fellow—rather good-looking. You 
But 
have no young people here, Miss Tre- 
Your mother—I mean your aunt 

s more fortunate than I. All my chil- 
dren are dead.” 

She said this, not with any tone of re- 
ret, but simply as stating a fact; then 


you say ¢ Your 


remember 
ist bring him to see me some day. 


ha. 


ceeded to discuss a new book and a new 
era; talking miles above the head of 
ior innocent Nanny, who thought that 
usin Arthur 
<tremely from the rectory in spite of his 


whom she seemed to miss 


cnoring of her—was right in considering 
Lady Damerel the finest of fine ladies, and 
the most unpleasant. 

Nanny was now getting old enough for 
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Not 


who never looked a day 


her future to require consideration. 
her unele, 


b if 


from 


ahead: she and her aunt sometimes 


talked it over. Nanny was an indepen 


had not a 
the value 


dent little soul She knew she 


penny 1 the world, « xcept ot 


that diamond ring; nora friend, save Miss 


Grogan, who was growing old and frail 


Perhaps her mother’s sore experience still 


lingered in her little soul—for she was 


not a bit of a Trevena, nor seemed much 
She said, ea 


drawn to the Trevenas Imly, 


‘IT shall bea governess”; and though very 
grateful to her uncle for all his woodness, 


made it clear enough that as soon as she 


could earn her own bread she would ney 
Her aunt 
that Hal 


er eat the bread of dependence. 


saw, not without thankfulness, 


bert Trevena’s daughter was, as often hap 


But 
though she was very kind to Nanny, and 


pens, the very opposite of himself. 
liked her sincerely, she scarcely loved her 
one can not make one’s self love even a 
And then all her heart was bound 
When Nanny went 


away, and Arthur came home for 


child. 
up in her own boy. 
the holi 
the difference. 
altered 


He was in his last year 


days, Susannah felt 
Arthur 
much improved. 


‘** King” was much 
it Winchester, and looked quite the young 
man. “There had never been much of the 
‘*hobbledehoy” in him. probably because 


he was not shv—he did not think enough 


ibout himself for shyness. Reserved he 
Was, in a sense; but that painful bashful- 
ness, Which as often springs from egotism 
iS modesty, never troubled him much. 
By nature—and also by wise upbringing 
he was a complete altruist—always inter 


ested in other people, and ‘* bothering” 
himself very little about himself and his 
own affairs. 

But just now he could hardly help it. 
He had come home greatly excited by an 
incident—a coincidence such 
in real life oftener than think, and 
vet when put into books everybody cries 
out, ‘‘How unnatural!” 

One day a little 


as happens 


we 


‘*commoner” he knew 
was visited by a hitherto unknown grand 
father, whom all the boys were inclined 
to laugh at for his strone American ac 
cent and queer American ways, till they 
found out what a kindly old fellow he 
was, and what funny stories he told. 

‘** He tipped us all round, and asked our 
names, and when he heard mine, he start- 
ed as if I'd hit him. Who do you think 


he was, mother? Guess, now—guess!” 
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When Susannah sat 
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found him searcely 
and lanky, qua nt and 
seemed ; if eighteen 


yud. and 


ere once the woman who t 


Andermait 


and tr 


h the snow w labove 


Ntarns, 


to be broken-hearted, but to aces pol 


ake for 


and n 

US how 

Vas pre pat ne 
never dreamed of. 


said, as Arthur just 


then crossed the lawn with his two big dogs, 


to them, and then breaking’ out 


ve ol Dulee domum,” in a voice 
which ne tenor 


prom sed to bea some 


L\ Who have 


DY your you 


would thought my 


baby saved him 


aoctor 


would have gro 


Vn up to that 


‘It's a trick they have, ma’am 


My 


are all men and women now—uncom 
ONnIV wood look nea too, some of them 


that his eldest 


And then he explained 


lighter ine ! very hine—took alt 


had married a 
ich accounted tor 
evrandfather to a 
barone t's 


be a 


SON 


anything in blood 
isn’t: that it’ 
tnat ci 


oreatest credit 


there 


it’s 
But in ise, even, 
thur adoes you thre 


Thank vou,’ said Susannah; and then 


citly following the young fellow for it 
med such a pleasure to look at him 
ey passed through the chureh-yard 
of Abbas; still 
rid frie nds, and regretting that avery 
Dr. 
ir address, and therefore being unable 
had 
‘angers for so many years. 


into 


Tawton talking 


park 


iral incident Franklin’s losing 


them his own made them 


cive 


it ranklin! 


pathetic 


‘Which have been happy years 


Mrs 


No a 
neve} 


Dr. | 


looks, Trevena ? 


your 


your vou have 


hing aboutthat woman 


not say that mother” 


no right to the name. 
Never 
Dr 


lL did 


Have you 


Franklin looked uncomio 


not 


mean to tell you unle; 
the 


asked me airect question ; 


has bothered me a little. At lea 
vgn ee 


And then he explained that a 


pose is sne 


two ago there had appeared in 
York for 


hranklin, who would ** hear of som 


paper an advertisement 


to his advantage,’ which his wife ] 


sisted on his answering; and the 


come a letter, in an evidently 
hand, requesting particulars about 
that was born at Andermatt—whet 
Las a iv ¢ 
‘it? was a boy or a girl. 
fora 


live, and where *‘ it” was. 
( rhaps she had forgotten i 
‘Can a me 
t her sucking child ? Well, 
mothers do.” 

Mrs 


vena could scarcely speak for agitat 
* Least 


And what did you reply 


mended 
answered one single word.” 


sald, soonest 


Did 


address 


“Thank you! thank you! 
keep the letter? What 
given ? 

‘*Mrs. Franklin has it. 
or dress-maker, I think, in London 

In London!” <A 


sion and dread passed over Susan 


Some mi 
shudder of 1 
and then that stern sense of justic 


some por yr 


strong in her, conquered it. 


she was a dress-maker 


ing-woman who was almost starving 


did not wish her baby to starve too 


‘* Del ' 
| Shaw 


Does that boy look lik« 


son of a And it 


working-woman ¢ 


IT ne 


1 


herself she wanted to save from sta) 


not 
her 
Wavs to rave about 


tion, her baby. 


saw you never did. She used 


, being a ‘womai 
genius’ —very likely an actress or sil 
that very singer who ran away 
Milan.” 


‘I have sometimes thought so. 
musical faculty descends. 


in. 


1 


the 
to that boy.” 


Just | 


Arthur was singing ‘‘ Dulee don 
at the top of his voice—a rather cra 


voice now; but it was not ignorant sing 


ing—he evidently knew what he 


about. 


No, no, ma’am 


Wa 


S 
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his passion, as 
But 
\bbas 


Lhe 

this 
wton 

s step aside 

felt t 

te nothings 

at this 


and Dr 


Tre vena 


moment 

She 
Froup of trees 
them, 


did 


Ay Chool SONY and stand 


never Saw 
wever, not step aside 
lifted his hat as the ear 
With a westure so careless 
unlike 


I country 
that Lady 


vouths 1n 


Damerel turned to look 


} ° 
LOOKING 


worth 


‘uth, 


clothe ¥. 


with a gray 
‘risp fair curls 


the 


top of h 


re the time when fashion 


young men crop themse Ives like re 
ned convicts Lithe and slender as a 
ing David, and in manner neither sl , 

forward, because thinking more of 
er people than himself, Arthur never 
had 


stage 


o, and now quite passed, that 


ward boy not 
what to 


illy with his leg 


when a aoes 


} 


do with himself, and es 
sand arms. 

It was no wonder, Mrs. Trevena thought, 
it Lady Damerel, indifferent as she was 
» her neighbors, should turn and glance 
r him 

‘Poor woman!” said she, explaining to 
Franklin a little of the domestic his 


Abbas. 


world to have a 


Tawton 
the 


‘I dare say she 
son like 
Maybe. But there are mothers, and 
were talking 
Shall I tell Mrs. Franklin to send 
letter ?—if burnt it, 
‘ich perhaps may have been the best 


thers, like the woman we 
out. 
ou her she hasn't 
he 
‘** Perhaps,” echoed Susannah, wishing 
though her conscience re 
that it might be burnt and 
‘It could do no good to Ar 


her heart 
vached her 
rotten, 
i.” 
‘No, for the lad doesn’t care a straw 
out his mother.” 
‘IT am his mother,” said Susannah, 
ith a certain grave dignity. 
‘You're right, ma’am. May he never 
have any other as long as he lives!” 

But mothers, even the happiest mothers 
of the best of sons, have their anxieties. 


ARTHUR. 


after this, Dr. Fran 


MmMon-sen 


Some days 


the 

ly, What he was 
Arthur hesitat 

fortable H 


from dithid 


orinde r, gong about the coun 


monkey and a couple OL white 


Sharpest 


Arthur 


controlled himself 


re _| } . ‘ " 
Ridicule is the oO weapons 


with the youn turned white 


with anger, but and 


explained that a friend of his, just return 


ed Trom a German conservatoire 


» had ad 


vised him to vo there and s ly music as 
@ protession 
‘At whose 
Dr. Frankl 
Arthur 
have never th 


* put 


expense, my 


DOV 
n, dryly. 
don 


colored oo 


you 


enoug! How old 


Next 
co in for the scholarship, 
Mother 2” 


She did 


‘Eighteen past 


not answer It 


had heard of this idea rst 
time her bov had kept 
that 


hers, never an arbitrary Wiil 


time she the fl 


pack anything trom 


her, or his will had run counter to 


Krom his 


very childhood, as soon as he could rea 


son at all, she had taught him to use his 


reason, and had never from him exacted 


blind obedience Kxplanation, whenever 


possible, she cave,and her areument was 


never ‘‘ Do it because I command it,” but 
‘* Do it because it is right.” 

This fancy of Arthur's struck her with 
sharp pain. 

No wonder she looke d sad and oTave 
and the 


‘What do you say, mother ?” 


even second anxious appeal: 


brought no 
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“My poor lad, [ declare to you Tha 
the slightest idea.” 
They had gone outside the dra 
room window, and were lving o1 


Crass 


v slope—the Kentuckian pu 
his pipe, and Arthur sitting beside 
his arms round his knees, gazing str 
forward, with a graver expression 
his wont Dr. Franklin scanned 
sharply. 

It was an awkward business, A? 
If | were you, ld think about it as 
as possible 

tween the pr: 1c “So I do As mother often say 


t 


and the artistic temperament; 1 » born man 18 responsible for himself and 


democrat, and—well, Heaven ily knew children, but certainly not for his parent 


Arthur’s birth wa t he looked Still, | should like to know all I ean 
istoerat, every inch of him ‘How much has your mother told y« 
know what you mean,” he “Only that you found me—you and 
said had no idea of vexing my mo somewhere in the Alps. I suppose I 
and [ wish to stand on my own feet a father and a mother, but she never sp 
as soon as ever I ean.” of them at all.” 
“That's right, lad it before I ‘* Bravo!” muttered Dr. Franklin. 
your age. Iwas message boy at a he himself felt no inclination for su 
t's store But [soon went ahead venerous reticence; he thought it fairer « 
vo ahead in the States Our motto all sides that the boy should know eve 
very man for himself, and’—takine thing; so he then and there told him « 
s cap reverently—‘God for us all.’ erything. 
it’s what I said to my six sons,” con Arthur listened, his eap drawn over 
ued he ‘*T wave them a good educa eves, his hands—such long, slender, b« 
on, and then [ left them to shift for tiful hands—elasped together round 
themselves. And they have done it—un- knees. 
commonly well, too. There isn’t one of ‘**Thank you,” he said at last. ‘J 
them now that ever wants acentfrom his glad I know. The—the lady—was, you 
fatner Suppose, an opera singer ;” 

I hope hall not from mine—at ‘*T don’t say that, but it’s possible.” 
least not for long,” said Arthur, ‘* And she sold me, you say—sold me fo 
pro idly twenty pounds 2” 

. for Mr. Trevena ‘Yes.’ He was just on the point of 
as young as he has been, and he has adding, ‘‘and she'd like to buy you ba 
r encumbrance besides yourself again now,” when he remembered M 
your mother told me of. Trevena’s caution that until they he 
. from America they should say nothi 
about the letter. It would not benefit Ai 
hing, and thur—perhaps only unsettle him. A 
coverness—Which is they had the dress-maker’s address; w 
woman should earn her the unmotherly mother—her brief not 
a man But if her hers, was, Dr. Franklin declared, ‘‘ as co 
ped anybody, he ought to help asa stone’’—had to them no clew what 
ise. vou see. she is his own flesh er. ‘‘ All the better!” thought he. A) 
od, and you-—” Mr. and Mrs. Trevena just then appearii 
[ understand And again came that he ended the conversation. 
blush, which showed what keen It was not renewed, though he st 
sensitiveness lurked under Arthur’s mer- some days longer at the rectory. The 
and manly outside. Then, speaking nual garden party at Tawton Abbas 
th evident effort: ‘‘Godfather, you are coming off, and the old Kentuckian sa 
right to remind me ofthat. Tell me—for he should like to ‘‘study life” in an Eng 
I believe you were present at my birth lish country house. So in addition to t! 
who were my father and mother ?” invitation for ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Trevena, a1 





KING ARTHUR. 


Trevena junior’ —(‘‘ You see, mother,” 
hed Arthur, ‘‘ your fine lady doesn't 
the to 
name’’)—a note 


take trouble discover my 


to 
ton Abbas for permission to bring * 


tian was sent 
a 
nd from America” to join the party’ 

Ar 


his mo 


Then you'll not want me,” said 
But 


He had been unlike him 


r, very reluctant to go. 
wished it. 
she thought, the last day or two; and 
igh she had carefully abstained from 
the Oxford till Dr. 
inklin was gone, still she saw that some 
He followed her 
all 
e wanted, and doing everything for her, 
But he said 
thing until they were walking togethe 


ving question 
ng was on his mind. 


ut with extra tenderness, divining 
re like a girl than a boy. 


oss the park to the garden party ; only 
two, for Dr. Franklin had home let 

rs to write by the mail, and he and Mr. 

‘vena could not appear till late. 

ll to herself ; 


nd very nice he looked, and very proud 


So Susannah had her boy a 
vas of him. He was proud of her too, 
said, after eying her over with the 
arp eriticism of youth—approving her 
dress, and wishing she would wear it 
ry day. 
But I ean’t afford silk every day,” said 
e, laughing. ‘‘ITam not Lady Damerel.”’ 


No, thank 


inge my little mother for a dozen Lady 


cvoodness ! lL wouldn't 


Damerels.” 
‘Well, then, I'll little 


tter and talk a little more, just to please 


try to dress a 


um and papa. Iam glad my son is not 
ishamed of me.” 

‘*T hope my mother is not ashamed of 

And then he 
so few that it 
of the 
his godfather and 
and had 
mind to go in for mathematics and give 


ne,” said Arthur, gravely. 

d her in a few words 
is easy to see how deeply he felt 
mnversation between 


himself ; how he made up his 
ip music entirely. 

Susannah breathed a sigh of thankful 
ness, and then replied: ** Not entirely, my 
ym. Musie may still be your pleasure 

our staff, if not your crutch.” 

‘*Not at present. I it so that J 
must give it up.if I mean to be anything. 
(nd 


uy,” 


lov e 


I do mean to be something, some 
added and 
inting his foot firmly on the ground. 


he, tossing his head 
The young think the old were never 
It did not occur to Arthur that 
nis quiet little mother felt her heart 
throb while he spoke. She too had had 


young. 


929 


had 


by 


her dreams—of fame, ambition, love 


written verses by the yard and storie 


the dozen ; vet she had earned her bread as 
finally would end 
par 
t! 


il 


a daily governess, and 


her days as the old wife of a country 


Son 


But she had eaten cheerfully 


dry bread of existences 
Thou 


they 


it 


wr 3 were lh 


sweet 
by thankfulness. 
her eyes now, were not regretful 
tears. 

‘I think, Arthur, you are right 
of 
but to try to like 
And one 
time.” 

‘Ves 


creat 


The 
is not to do what likes 
that 


does 


secret life one 


which one has to 
do come to like it In 


And 


Oxford don, shall 


if I t 
you | 


mother, irn out a 
ec pleased . 
Would you like me to make a name for 
added 
vith a slight bitterness of tone which 
heart ‘So [ll 
in for the scholarship at New College, 
and papa need not spend a halfpenny 
upon at Oxford. Then little 
Nanny need not be a governess.” 


my self 
he, 


went 


the only name [ve got,” 


to Susannah’s 


me poor 

‘What made you think of Nanny ?” 
asked Mrs. Trevena 
Kor the 
years, until last week, and then only for 


with some surprise. 


children had searcely met for 
a few hours, since Arthur eame home at 


Nanny left 


She had been very shy with him, and he 


night, and next morning 


had treated her with the majestic bearing 
of a big boy toward a very little girl. 
= My gvodfather said papa ought to help 


Nanny,and notme. He is right; she isa 


oirl—and she is papa’s own 


‘**And you are my own!” answered Su 


sannah, with the passtonate tenderness 


that she so seldom expressed. But she 
The 


sometimes lies in accepting rather than in 


said no more. wisdom of parents 


making sacrifices. 
Arthur 
than he had expected to be at the garden 


found himself less miserable 


is, aS some one 


party, even though it w: 
graphically described, ae penn orth of 
all the 


moved like a condescending queen. 


sorts,” through which hostess 
She 
had various out-door amusements for the 
verforming dogs, hand-bell 
and f 


there was very good music 


inferior folk—y 
ringers, ete 


or her choicer guests 


in the draw 
ing-room. She looked politely surprised 
when she saw t 
ing. 


he Trevenas eagerly listen 
‘Do you play or sing, Mrs. Trevena ?” 
‘No. but my son does.” 

‘Oh, indeed.” 
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., Hardy ‘hureh cu 


ord 


‘aused the 


trio Our 


own 


ad our soprano 


We are 


You K 


how 
Was a cirl,” 
to the touch 
ceVS the 
lans reco? 
plano and 
the DOY Ss 


and 


Do you 


\r 


Some 


exceed 


naial 
America 


rd anything | ‘even in 
» honest Kentuckian had been stand 


ing outside the open French window 


now walked in—in his enthusiasm 
waiting to be introduced. When } 
Tre Franklin 
Damerel suddenly turned round 


f 
before 


vena mentioned ** Dr 


less you never saw an Am« 
And perhaps, ma’am, in my 
pliments to your singing, [ was mor 
than polite. But when we like a 
LiKt a. 
Damerel 
white possibly with the exertion of 
Ing 


to SAV SO. 


bowed She lo 


‘America’s a fine country, ma’an 
we've 


some fine sin 


uncommonly 
there 


hine women too, especially) 1! 


South. You remind of t 

women exceedingly.” 
Again Lady Damerel 

haughtily; and sat 


th 


me my 


cou 


bowed. l 


down, almost 
her face w her large fan. 


blush came to her cheek except t 
to 
she had the stereotyped smile of a px 


well used to flattery. 


manent one which it owed art 


Mrs. Trevena, rather annoyed at 


LOOU 


friend’s bluntness, took the first 


portunity of getting him away—mu 


his amusement 
‘I wanted to talk to Lady Dam 


She’s an uncommonly handsome 
still, and very like an American 
der where she I’m sure |] 


was raised ¢ 


seen her SOTTVE whe I'¢ SO TLE body 


Has 


And what sort of a fellow 


or 


like her she sister, do 


rot a 
know 
husband 


Poor Sir Charles was meekly sea 
outside } 


his self propelle d chair, sp 


ing to few people, and 


much afraid of every body, especially 


wife; for he kept out of her way as n 


as Wreck as he was, he | 


possi bie 


refined, amiable face—and stretched o 
feeble hand, knotted and distor 

with rheumatism, to the stranger. 
to 


lil my W ife be. 


** Glad see glad to set 


Lady Damert 


you 
and s¢ 
an American. 


Kh! 
ed the 


why didn’t she say so ?” 


doctor; and, after a few 


Vora 
civil conversation, went back to the di 


ing-room and watched her again. 


sang no more, but stood talking, or rat 
listening, the centre of a group of ti 
with a polite absent smile, melting gra 


ally into the weary dissatisfaction wl! 


was the permanent expression of her fa 


\ henever she ceased speaking. 


apparently ve 


you 
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That isn’t a happy woman, or a good hands: they are as characteristic as faces. 
in,’ said the doctor to Mrs. Trevena And what a diamond ring!” 
Pe rhaps if she were happy she might The Kentuckian was beginning a 
a. tle—a long, loud whistle of intense 
on’t believe it People makethe ishment but stopped himself 
ed—nearly always—and as they ‘Good Lord! Yes. I 
t they have to lie upon it. What have seen her before. It 
he must have led that poor old fel- man! 
Is she his second wife, do you ‘What woman ?” asked Susann: 
; nocently. She had drifted a 
No He once told my husband they the subject, and become absorbed in 
een married over thirty years, and contemplation—of her boy, of courss 


id four children—two boys first,and graceful figure, his happy, handsome, 


two girls—all of whom are dead. She terested face, as he stood talking to 
reared for them, he said; but the poor tenor singer. In looking at him 
nan seemed to have been fond of his thinkine of his future, how soor 
lren.’ would be a man, and what a cood, cl 
I’ve seen her before I’m certain | er, noble man he was like ly to be a com 
‘said Dr. Franklin, meditatively, as mon delusion of mothers!—she had en 
eaned against the window outside, tirely forgotten Lady Damerel. 
ling everybody and everything, but ‘What woman, Mrs. Trevena 2?” echoed 
self unobserved “There, she has Dr. Franklin, in asharp whisper. ‘*Why 
off her gloves. I always notice that woman at Andermatt 
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BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


... the shadows close round my sad spirit 
EB 


icamped in their terrible power, 


Encamped like an army beleaguering 
Some desolate tower. 

There is naught, my soul murmurs, but sorrow; 
W hat eager endeavor shall dare 

These shadows tha ‘aise their fell standard 
To mantle the air 

Blown out by the black breath of boding 


Of death and despair! 


Then suddenly into the darkness, 

Like the northern lights’ radiance, streams 
The tale that I read in my childhood, 

That swept through my dreams 


With echorts of angels, and squadrons 
Of stars with their spears all one way, 

Fading out in a wan and white splendor 
At the gray break of day, 

Half guessed in the lustre of noontide 


Half glimpsed in my play. 


For, behold, the creat prophet was lying 
Hid a vay in the dim city’s bound, 

And the Syrian king sent his captains 
To compass him round, 

With the strong men of war and their chariots, 
And the host of the horsemen and foot, 
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The treasure of searlet, the slave girls, 
With shawm and with flute, 
The bowmen, the slingers, the lances, 


In flashing pursuit. 


How fair lay the land as the evening 
Shed there its sighing surcease, 
And nightfall and dewfall had spread there 


pe ace 


The purple ol 
Ho vy sweet the song rose from tne house top, 
The tinkle far off from the fold, 


] 


While in dim depths all star-sown the mountain 
Still soared rose and gold! 

What hush lay beneath the dark rampart, 
What balm the breeze rolled! 


Bu 


when sunrise struck up from the deserts 


{ 
\ ray like the blade of a sword, 


W hose erests were these set to salute it, 
Whose tents were this horde, 

And wet with the morning whose banners 
That light winds went ruffling were they, 

W hose javelins, whose shields, still pressed forward, 
Whose cries rent their way 

Through the glitter and tumult to vanquish 
One man old and gray ? 

Then the youth who was staff to the seer 
Fared forth in the fresh early hour, 

And his heart burst within him confronting 
The Assyrian power. 

But the clear-seeing prophet cried, ‘‘ Fear not, 
Kor they that be with us are more 

Than they that be with them!” And, praying, 
Bade turn him where frore 

the dells and the horns of the mountain 

With dew were yet hoar. 


There the opaline cloud slowly lifting, 
The rock darkly dripping, and there 


Lo, the chariots of fire! Lo, a mightier 
Encampment lay bare! 

Shod with lightning and clothed with thunder 
The horse reared, and poised for vast fight, 

Troops of stars on their spear-heads, receding 
In infinite lirht, 

Archangels in phalanx of glory 


' 


Burned silent and white! 
The chariots of fire, and the horsemen! 
Shall the lad in his innocence see 
The help of the hills, and shall nature 
Deny it to me 
hadows that close round my spirit 
In the clefts of the rocks haste and hide! 
For me, too, the mountain is trembling 
W here heave n’s hosts é bide, 
Great forees are thrilling and arming 


God fights on my side! 








WILLIAM 


our, | en trom one carved 


. may be our spiritual Savi ak 
conception of the person of our Lord on an emerald, by command of Tiberius 


Cawsar, and given from the treasury of 


Saviour as an object of faith,it is more 
Constantinople by the Emperor of the 
Turks to Pope Innocent VILI., for the re 


de mption of his brother, taken captive by 


probable that each of us has some ob 
e ideal of the Man Christ Jesus, de 
| from some favorite picture once seen 
ver remembered. It rises before us the Christians 
ever we think of Him. It does ni 


{ Further search discovered the same pic 
fy us—no single ideal ever does; but associated rent incidents, 
still a part of our conception of Him pictorial con 
was made flesh and dwelt among *e} is of our Lord in sacred art 
ind we accept it as a memorial, as n the time of Christ superstition had 
o the pictured faces of our beloved. suppressed all pictorial Jewish art even in 
Ss ago, the writer saw a picture with portraiture, and though skilful and in 
inscription: ‘*The only true likeness genious in all else, no Jew dared to paint 


L. LXXII.—No. 432.—64 
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commandment 


almost exelu 


t consummate 


the 


faces and 


scope 1n that 
» Roman world, 


pictures of Christ were proba 
a disciple >, 


Him 


york Of sore of His ow 


1i\ Ss th Vil loved 


i 
see His faee 
less scrupulous Gnosties. 


form of Greek art, repeated 


again some prototype vel] 


them, but unknown to 


KnoOWwh to 
Verve 


indeed 


us. 
lyin Christian history—asearly, 


is we have any history outside of 
{ 


mere was some well Kh Vn 


many copies though Varvihg 


tributed among the 
Asia Africa, 
every but 


were dis 


LIeMSeLves, dis 


churehes in and 


ivs the same in detail, 


form in general that they 


neuished at sight The earliest known 


storical mention of such works, though 


neidental, is made by Tertullian 


AD. 160 who eriticises a pieture 


incorrect and ** wanting in 
This implies that 


there 
type, Which a true picture 
Nothing better 


ant 


illus 


and iquity of such 


fact that the earliest 


istorian, Eusebius, in 340, 


them as very plenty, and some 


aireaady very : and 


asso 
miraculous ori 


next century, 


niberless 


SOT 


connection 


ancient 


resenting two art-ideals as held in the 


al Churches which disputed supremacy 


earliest no its narrative 1s one Known 


Sbgarus or Edessa’ picture, a 
in the 
TY 

he 
] 


legend is as old as the apoeryphal LOS 


ancient copy of which is now 


° t 


Bartolomeo, in Genoa 


‘Is. in one of which a letter is repeated 


offering 


the little 


\bgarus to Christ, 
. Him the 
kingdom 

Antioch 


black, or, 


WhiIcli wrote 


loving hospitality of 
and city of Edessa, or Mesopo 


Abgar 
Armenian 


tamian Uchamo, *‘the 


as the historians 


call him, Apkar, being sick, sent his sec 
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retary or chamberlain, named A 


Ananlas, who was also an artist, t 


this letter to Jesus, of whose wonde 
miracle-working healer Apkar ha 
He 
rif 


the 


invited Jesus to come and lie 


He could not go to Edessa. t 


messenger to take a portra 


Jesus. On 


to his royal master. 


rival of the messenger, said that H 


not leave His work to 


letter 


journey SO 
to Abgarus thanki 
offer. Ananias 

ry his art, but 


wrote a 
} 
Kind 


for his 


mitted to t failed 1 


effort to 


paint the face of Christ 
er seemed twice alike, but chang 
every glance, and bewildered the 
Chris 
for a towel or napkin, and after 


with its dazzling radiance. 


His face, wiped it on the towel, and 
it to Anantas, impressed with the 
image in natural color of 
had failed to eateh. Thi 
with a history of won 


plete 
\ hich he 
continues 
adventures and miracles wrought 
picture in its journey to Edessa, 

reached Abgarus, who was healed 
first 
illustration is a copy of this famous 
pr 
the picture known by Tertullian, a 
luded to by the « 
church historiar 

which until the fourth century was 
city of Edessa. It 1s believed by en 
to the on 


as the Germans nam 


sight of the *‘ holy face.” O 


The original of this work was 


Eusebius and 


‘fathers’ and 


antiquarians have been 
type, or, 
* Prospographie.’ 


De 


varus” 


Reiskius says that from this 

the image on the ea 
Dr. Gluel 
after forty vears of st 

Asia, to 
pleted the true ideal by combinu 
**Edessene type” with others of the 


picture 
Greek was taken. 
Pracue, 


Europe and 


‘ORNS 
of 


claims have 


ancient pictures and traditions, th 
ducing an eclectic ideal which he be 
will give the truest conception of thea 
living Christ. 

acl 


The other of the miraculous 


tvpoi, or “pictures without hand 


known as the ‘** Veronica.” 


ly revered as the chief treasure of th 


man Church, and occupies a sanctual 


reliquary chapel of its own in one « 
four great piers of the wonderful do 


St. Peter's. 


The legend goes that Christ, on the 


to His crucifixion, toiling along the 
under the heavy burden « 


Dolorosa” 


It IS Sa 





PORTRAITS OF 
lls almost in front of the dwell 
the woman whom He had healed 
chronic hemorrhage; her name 
eronica, or Berenice. Seeing Him, 
is touched with compassion, and 
{ Him her veil, or sudarium, with 
to wipe His face, then ** covered 
( it, spittle, dust, and blood,” and 
vith the marks of the brutal fin 
ich had smitten Him. Christ 
ed her offering, and to reward her 
ess, returned the sudarium to her 
essed with His majestic and ven 
image in all its lamentable state 
row and pain.” 
‘sixth station” of the eross in 
ic churches represents this scene 
n ecclesiastical literature makes 
on of this legend frequently and 
suously for centuries, and an an 
nanuseript in the Vatiean, ** Alves 
Roma in ogni Stato,” repeats the 
of its being brought to Rome by 
vers of Tiberius Ciesar, who had 
sent to Jerusalem to invite Christ 
il Tiberius of a great illness. 
learn that Jesus had already been 
tied, but hearing of Veronica and 
sacred image in her possession, they 
d her to go to Rome with them. 
ent, and Tiberius was healed on her 
wing before him with the ‘holy 
Tiberius, on account of this signal 
le, desired to honor Christ in the 
in Pantheon, but the Roman senate 
sed to vive homage to aman among 
gods. 
copy which we present is from one 
ed on cloth in the sacristy of St. Pe 
it Rome, authenticated with the seal 
certificate of the Canon. — Its inserip 
reads, ** The true image of the holy 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, religiously 
rated and kept in Rome in the Basil 
f St. Peter, in the Vatican.” 
fhis is a very ancient picture, beyond 
stion, and is now so dark with age 
decay, and has been so long confined 
of the light, that it is almost invis 
It hangs on a back-board, and is 
sed in a rich frame of gold, silver, 
jewels, covered with a crystal plate. 
re are several of this class in Europe 
ning originality, and there is much 
ition among the legends, confusing 
‘ Abgarus” story with the ‘* Veron 
“and vice versd., 
\s the Abgarus and Veronica pictures 
‘esent two of the ancient rival Church 


OUR SAVIOUR 





THE VERONICA 


es, the Oriental and the Roman, they also 
represent the conflicting ideals of the early 
fathers. One class, the Oriental and Afri 
can prelates, insisted, upon the authority 
of the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, that 
He was ** without form or comeliness: and 
when we shall see Him, there is no beauty 
that we should desire Him.’ 

Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, Origen, and St. Cyril main 


tained this view, which obtained the een 


eral acceptance of the Church in the East, 
although John of Damascus and Gregory 
of Ny ssa protested The Gnostie and By 

zantine ideals were the crystallized forms 
of this conception. The Jews had the 
same variety of ideas upon the same Serip 
ture basis as to the Messiah The ‘** Tal 

mud Sanhedrim” held that He was to be 
intensely uncomely, and even ‘‘a leper,” 
while Abarbanel maintained that the 
prophecies demanded the youthful ideal 
of the royal beauty of David. 

The Western class of Christian fathers, 
on the authority of the forty-fifth Psalm, 
considered Christ as *‘ fairer than the chil 
dren of men,” ‘‘ chiefest among ten thou- 
sand,’ and ‘‘altogether lovely.” They 
therefore sympathized with the ideal beau- 
ty of the Apollo-like conception, of the 
classic type with the traditional features, 





ia BP ABS 


io 
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of the Gentiles whe 
anciently benefited | 
if ms 0/2 > Saviour should ha 
<y- eka! these things, since \ 
£ 1, »\ aiso seen representat 
ob Peter and Paul, a 
SASAING ait) Christ himself, still } 
\i" In paintings.” 

There has been mui 
bate and eriticism abo 
now lost ‘* Paneas” re 
various allusions to 
early history of the « 
prove that it Vas 


ASHMOLEAN 


KHOWT), and an anceiel 

arly painters. Among cophagus of the fourth century sho 

those early advocates of the ideal beauty same figures in the same positions 

vere Chrysostom, Ambrose, Augustine, images in brass in the form of statu 

und Jerome, with Gre cory of Ny ssa and St medals bearing the bust of Christ 

John of Damascus of the Eastern fathers. gends or inscriptions in Hebrew or ( 

is, in his eeclesiastical history, were frequent in the earliest times 

340, deseribes a statue whieh he had are believed to be of Gnostic origin 
Paneas,” or 
Philippi He 
They Say that the 
had an issue 


ylood, mentioned 


and 
shown 
vou 


four 


its to her 
At the 
house, on 


t 


LSLONE 


r bended knee WAGENSEILN 
hands stretched 


one 


another image, of a man belone to the first, second, and third 
material ,¢ lad Wha mantle, turies, They were probably used as to 


oa ; 
the woman. oramulets. The discovery of an exa 


gy out his hand to 
they say, is a statue of Jesus of this medal class in 1793, at Bryng 
and it has remained even untilour in Wales, where there had been a 
times, so that we ourselves saw it whilst ancient temple, and a similar 
tarrying in that e 


meda 
itv.” And he adds: ferent in details, found near Cork in 1s 


Nor is it to be wondered at that those led to an earnest study of the archmo 


of the Christ medals. An emine 
thority, Hottinger, says that su 
these were produced in vold and S 
as well as bronze, and some wit! 
brew inseriptions were made fon 
early Jewish converts, and were « 
continued into the Middle Ages 
illustration shows that found at 
ancient circus in Wales. The ins 
tion is in Hebrew, and reads: 
KING OF KINGS MEI Messiah has reigned. He cam 





and 


+ 


of 


bel 


ng made 


man, He 


Phis relic is now 


Ashmolean 


f } 
mmTOra, | 


as 


al 


pr 


mut Is re 


OAD a 


more ancient 


The se medais 


Classead accora 


1h 


Ir lnseriptions, 


Hebre 


Latin. The 


medals were for 


converts, and 


venerall 


ve called 


Olt \W ap 


the 


on 


ind 


\ what 
the Mes 
bore 


ne present 


eves 


hie 


it 
LL 


first 


lebrew t 
of 
God, and Man 


The ( rreek elasses probably 


Hellenist 


ties: 


ensellhs 
ancient 
dals, and 
to belong 
century. 
ext reads: 


Nazareth, 


converts, 
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were oO 


. 4 


BRONZ MEDAL IN 


lor 


vo ehiet 


me With the inseription, ‘Jesus 


st, King of Kings, 


inother, 


some 


fifth century. 


recent 


Ul 


in Greek capitals, 


1A second or 


form of motte 


with the word °° 


or 


may be callee 


third century 


tit] 


Kmmanue 


A fourth el: 
l the * 


] 
assigned 
iss, much 


Salvator 


<CO FROM THE CATACOMBS OF DOMITILLA, ROME 


N 


( 


rrane 


pu 


M 


Mut a “im “LaLS 


is doubly 


The example here shown 


interesting, as ippears from 
Latin inscription on the re that 

+ ] | 

it was designed from the emerald ver 


l d as that con 


nicle.’ The same story IS LO 
nected th the Tiberius Cvesar portrait 


except that it 


‘carved on an emerald, 


ives another name to the Turkish ¢ mper 


as ‘' Theueris the Great This en 


ving is from the bronze medal in the 


King’s Cabinet of the British Museum, 


mentioned in the work of C. W. King on 


‘Early Christian Numismaties 
We reach historical ground in the eat 
liest monumental picture from the Cata 
Domitilla 


erly assigned to the St. Calixtus. There 


combs of * “sometimes improp 


isamore general consent concerning this 
except as to its location, than is given to 
any one of the earlier works It is from a 
fresco, and its historical argument has been 
well studied The cemetery in which this 
portrait appeared date sfrom about A.D. 200, 
while the early Christians wv ere hiding from 
persecution, and worshipping and almost 
living under-ground. These Catacombs 
it should be remembered, were closed by 
Pope Damasus about 365. The style of 
composition of this work indicates a time 
prior to the symbolical incidents which 


later art invented. There is no ‘‘ nimbus” 
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thority on the Cata 
places this work 
fourth century. Fr 
first to the fourth ee) 
work continued it 
sanctuaries of both t 
and the living, and 
every variety of imi 
in every kind of art 
rude sketches on 
plaster walls to 
orately arched, eX 
chapels, adorned 
coes, Mosaics, and st 
A frequent figure 
Christ crowning the 
tyvrs, or performing the 
acles mentioned in t 
Testament. Sacrat 
vessels of glass, ad 
with gilt designs en 
within the glass 
found in great numbe 
Catacomb niches 
vhich contained a 
venerally sealed in 
stone slab on the 
Sometimes these 
were found un 
among the bones o 
skeleton, Just as they 
solemnly deposited 
ind its being early centuries. Again they were « 
ine prior he ded in the mortar in which the 
raracterrstic 
appears to be 


a portrait 


a and sim 
enevolent 
WHOL meth 1O\ 
Krom the nu 
inder-ground 
serect another which 
argument that mosaics of 
vere well KNOWN as early as the 
ourth century \ freseo of life size. in 
n of a mosaic, was taken from 
cemetery of St. Calixtus, and is now 


» museum of the Vatiean We pre 


It is a profile in natural 


colors, with all the traditional features, 
but no nimbus, and what is very rare, a 
green robe The face is rather Jewish, 
but modified with some Greek features 


The expression is grave and pleasant, but 
» region of the mouth is rather sensual 


ilness Perret, the great French au GLASS AMULET 





PORTRAITS OF O 


often laid, one at the head and 
at the feet. They 
or eucharistic plates, or the chal- 


an 
were generally 
re. 
for the sacrame ntal wine, but some 
s were flasks which had contained the 
All of them bore 


volden pictures and inscriptions em 


of the martyrs. 


ed in the @ 


glass, and even now they 


wieght and beautiful, though the glass 
idedand broken. The face of Christ was 


the 
eardless youth, and frequently in the 


shown In classie or Apollo type 
ir Nazarene type with the long hair 


We g 


class amulet, or tessera, made to be 


full beard. ive an example of 


i suspended about the neck. This is 
mportant specimen, as it nullifies the 
that the 
or 


which has been made 
t 


e of the catacombs, 


iment 


were all he beardless 


The a: 


y 


pictures 
sic type. 
ever, does not limit the age of the glass 
et. Tertullian, early in the third cen 
y, speaks of these glass vessels as preva 
previous to his day, but then super 
d by metal. In the grave of Eutychia, 
the cemetery of St. Agnes, near Rome, 
s amulet was found near the breast on 
‘h it had probably been worn in life 
represents Christ bearing the fruit of 
tree of life, and the same subject was 


nd in another patera, beardless, and 
But in this amulet the 


h short hair. 
SSLC stvle of dress, the short tunic, ap 
with the bearded and long-haired 
This tigure ‘the 
0d Shepherd” ideal, often appearing in 


We pre 


rs 


il. also resembles 


ss, In frescoes, and statuary. 


> 
v 


UR SAVIOUR 


sent a copy of al rood Shepherd statue fron: 
Vatican. The 


original is of marble. about two feet high 


the Catacombs, now in the 


‘GooD SHEPHERD” 
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‘hh Of 
ie, a student of t] 
COMmMeS a change l 
ier the birth of free 
hands down the (Gvreek 
nd Pisans, beautilied and 
Is OW Genius, and set 
and devotion of 
Giotto, and his sehool. 
‘imabue introduces the intens« 
idea of wee pingangels at Lhe ere 
), In various expressions of syn 
sorrow, some with wringing 
with eovered faces, and others 
in horror from the scene 
Giotto, early in the fourteenth ec 
times paints in ground co 
rilliant color whole histo 
representing the great scene 
incidents of His earthly lift 
the Giotto ¢ 1hiape lof the Arena at P 


and at Florence and Assisi, and 





Campo Santo at Pisa, are still to be s¢ 
dramatie pictorial life of Jesus I 
is Byzantine, ingeneral form of featu 


the “(ISK nimbus, or golden clory 


] 


the Saviour’s head, and. in the de 
dress and ornament But the bea 


i a refined and noble face, the won 
dramatic grouping of figures, and the 
charm of landseape and scenic ine 
mark an era in the history of painti 

We give on page 948 a picture 
one of the frescoes of the Are: 

OSAales ften of colossal siz Padua, representing the triumphant 


n domes and apses of try. Rude and simple as it seems 


cathedrals Huc quite a remarkable work for direc 


students an and simplicity of design. There is 


much of a multitude, but the ineid 
are correct and very compactly designi 
ity is the colossal The figures in the palm-trees are plu 
apse of the an- ing branches to strew the way, and 
Cosmo and Damiano, kneeling figures are spreading their 
ments before the coming King 
mosaic Christ. gate and walls of the royal city are 
throned Christ 1 surdly small, but the suggestion is « 
a book f It may be said that Giotto’s Christs 
left hand or ting generally in profile, though ther 
some in three-quarter face like that 
Resurrection scene, and in full fae 
that in the seene before Pilate 
ouching the thu beard of Christ is generally dar] 
iss, [rom the apse ol ; , heavy, and the nimbus is the By Zal 
\ pollinare Va, : avel disk, very solid, and in no way sugg¢ 
| it. With Giotto there 


tine ty uch = grand advance in motive and execu 


. ] 
xth century, we produce page Of divine Ii 


he ancient arch To the new freedom in design and tl. 


icent new i\ vaneing ideal conception there is adde 








< 


BY 


CARTOON 
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refectory of the Dominican conye 
Milan, is the most powerful and aff 
f he world. Our illustration 
engraving from Da Vinel’s origina 


toon, now in the Brera Palace at Mil 





ideal of angelic refinement of face and ex Passing over many other great nan 
pression His forms were generally tall wecome to the Carraceci family of realis 
and slender, and his faces narrow and whose works express the life and fee 
long, but finished with the delicacy which of their own day. The beautiful C 
nd manu- of Annibale Carracci is a favorite with 
lovers, and has been copied in every st 
ie religious for three centuries. Our engraving (p 
mbined with the human thought 945) is from the bust picture in Dresd: 
ed in Leonardo da Vine His It is remarkable for lively expressi 


own Christ at the ‘* Last Supper,” large brilliant eyes, fine mouth and 1 
wall and soft, light, curly hair and beard 





PORTRAITS OF OUR 


TRIUMPHAL ENTRY 


Ve have reserved mention of the so 
d Tiberius Caesar pictures, because this 
ss, relating to the ‘‘ holy vernicle,” or 
emerald vernicle,” is associated with 
ry of Bajazet, Sultan of Constantino 
and Pope Innocent VIil , previo isly 
ided to. 
We present on page 946 a copy, one ofa 
ltitude, associated with some variety of 
ransom” story, which exist in Europe 
in England. The original **emerald 
nicle” is lost, and is now only known 
Presents of gems 
‘‘emerald” were frequent offer 
s by the Eastern emperors, and the 


‘Opies in paintings. 
this 


usom” story is not improbable, except 
to the But 
is likely that a general belief in the 


‘‘order of Tiberius Cesar.” 


lidity of this claim created such a de 
ind for copies that they were made in 


‘ameo,” ‘tapestry, and a number of 


SAVIOUR 


INTO JI 


paintings in Italy 2 Germany, Franee, and 
England 


The face is a sharp Greek 


profile, and the 


] 


left 
vanced as to show the back 


shoulder is SO ad 
An 


tration of the famous bronze medal, sup 


illus 
posed to be cople d from the emerald, has 
been riven on page 937 \nother copys of 


this ‘‘ vernicle’ is woven into a curious bit 


to the Earl of War 


It probably belongs to the fifteenth 


of tapestry belonging 
wick 
century, and bears a Latin inscription 
woven into the texture, as follows: ‘‘VERA 
SALVATORIS NOSTRI EFFIGIES AD IMITA 
TIONEM IMAGINIS SMARAGDO INCIS-® JUSSI 
TIBERIL CAESARIS, QUO SMARAGDO POSTEA 
EX THESAURO CONSTANTINOPOLITANO TUR- 
CARUM IMPERATOR INNOCENTIUM VIII PONT. 
MAX. ROM. DONAVIT PRO REDIMENDO FRA 
TRE CHRISTIANIS CAPTIVO.” (A true like 
ness of Our Saviour, copied from the por 
trait carved on an emerald by order of Ti- 
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eption by this master in the Lou 


{ 


a face whieh but for 


wd might be taken for a Dut 


It is grave, dignified, and 
a pure and benevolent exp 
upon the national features. 

Vandyck often painted Christ wit 
design and delicate refinement of 
tion, though generally with a narro 
pinched face, and rather old. 

Rubens filled the galleries of Ant 
and the art centres of Europe wit 
vast scenes crowded with the coloss 
ures which he loved to paint. His ( 
faces Vary so much that we Cannot 
that he had a special ideal. 

French art, in its earlier works, is 
er Italian in motive and design, and 1 
of their earliest sacred pictures we} 
foreign artists. Charlemagne carri: 
camp oratory on his campaigns, wit 
HANS MEMLING. | altar picture of Christ, and his imp: 
crown bore on its front the sacred in 

Sacred art, however, has had a o 
is Cwsar, which emerald the Emperor 


history in France, and many great 
e Turks afterward gave out of the have been produced and are still paint 
Probably the favorite modern work is 
cent VILL. for the rede mption of his bro Christ of Paul 


t 


treasury of Constantinople to Pope Inno 


Delaroche. It is tr 


ier, taken captive by the Christians beautiful conception, and though s!| 
Roman in contour, is really French in 
evald vernicle” than that on the pearance. Ary Schetfer had a definit 
unvarying ideal, and a very grand « 
He pictured Christ alone, and with Jo 
generally studied in’ Italy, and and again with Judas, in half-figures. H 
from thence the prevalent ideals 


{ 


face is more like the pictures from 


rhe 


ily Duteh, Flemish, and German 


was a ‘wonderful colorist, and his 
they found the Byzantine type of allegories of **‘ The Consolator” and 
diseval schools, and reproduced it at Remunerator” are two of the finest ¢ 
less under the influence al conceptions ever produced, His ¢ 
of traditions, they rapidly developed their 


bharane bub beng 

face is remarkable for beauty and int 
own national types. Conceptions became ty of sympathy and love. We have 
more free and original, and native tastes space to speak of Signol, Leloir, and J 
began to demand a Christ type appealing bert, or of Doré, except to say that 
» popular feelings. One of the earliest to work of the last-mentioned, ‘* Christ 
develop the home ideal was the soldier of seendine from the 


ortune known to art as Hans Memling 


{ 


Preetorium,” is 
cvreatest conception of this seene, and 


the fifteenth century, and a Christ, meekly passing through the ho 
Roger of Bruges, and remark- ing mob, is one of the grandest fi 
Iness of design, grace of ex In sacred art. 


r bok 


pression, and retinement of color His Very high among the highest con 
Redemptor Mundi” shows the influence tions of contemporary French art is 
antine type even upon his own beautiful half-figure of “Our Saviou 
T tyle and apparel Hugues Merle, late of Paris, a pupil of 
eatures are Ger- distinguished Cogniet. (See Page 947 
ope i 
ve and dignified but real face, 


{ 


It is a complete individuality of the fir 
Quentin Matsys and the Co- conceivable type, and stands alone, gra 
hy f Rembrandt, and beautiful, without any accessories 
present fine ex- incidents. Its appeal is as definite 
endeney in tr life-like as if it were a portrait fron 
d. The living person. We are indebted to M 





11 
ppearance here 
sh sacred art in nat 


slow growth, and unt 


almost entire ly characte 


HEAD OF CHRIST 


The last cen 
and the present have produced almost 
Here, as in 


en ideals and methods. 


f the really great works. 
er countries, a national ideal has de 
yped gradually into a realism which in 
man Hunt and Dobson presents the 
vlish Christ. They are not alike, but 
i distinetively English. 

The most notable work of 


art is the Academy picture of Edwin 


recent Eng 


rmitage, R.A., now professor in the Roy 


ANNIBALE CARRACCI 


er and a small procession of half-figures, 


most various in features and attitudes 


It would seem that the idea was to repre 


some of the 


sent the subjects of miracles 


of Jesus in the group that follows Him 


The master’s throne of sacred art in our 


day has been long occupied by the 
Miiller. ol 
the 


Holy Family” are 


vener 


able and devout Carl Diissel 


dorf. His pictures of Infant Jesus” 


and the‘ 


loved allover Europe and Mourown land 


admire d and 








¥ 
£ 

he 
pt 


— 


mtn, 
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‘Christ at Emmaus” has been a favorite 
subject W ith him, and his conception of the 


eme has never been equalled It is a 


vork of loving devotion, most satisfactory 


The great names of Kaulbach 
mann, Richter, and Papperitz rep. 
some of the German Christian art « 
last and the present generations. 





PORTRAIT ON TAPESTRY, FROM THE EMERALD VERNICLE. 


By permission of the Earl of Warwick 


and inspiring. Our illustration (page 948) 
is from a photograph of the original in the 
Aspinwall gallery in New York. Engrav- 
ing ean show the form, but not the rich, 
delicate tinting of the risen Redeemer’s face 

a face which subdues the beholder with 
a holy awe, even as it seems to bewilder 
the two disciples who have just recognized 
Him as He *‘ vanishes out of their sight.” 
The Byzantine form, with Greek contour 
of face, is shown, but the general tone of 
color and expression is of a refined Ger- 


man ideal, glorified by an artistic power 


which is able to picture a celestial thought 
beyond our common imagination. 


Great as American art is in landscape 
architecture, and ornamental work, 
has made but a beginning in origin 
sacred design. We have no religious | 
tory in any way associated with nation 
art, and our sentimental and _ histori: 
ideas are rather iconoclastic, inspired 
our Puritan spirit of protest against 
objective religion. We have produc: 
however, some very famous works on 
aginative and dramatic Christian then 
Our own Benjamin West became one of! 
the two American presidents of the Ro 
Academy of London. His great pictur‘ 
‘Christ healing the Sick” is in one of t 





I 


SAV 


OUR 








OW 


n the Pennsylvania 
Arts in Philadelphia 


heen 


Crawford, 


otfered 
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ich WOK 
seldom Si 
sugg 
lor, and can 0 
represent a sol | We 
ers, in the Aspinwall collec 
. 


the proper traditional ideas as to h 


AT EMMAUS.—)]BY KARL MULLER 
| ia oe ' , 


Pact 


beard, even to the divided tufts. Its 
tional tvpe 1s not so definitely suc 
that we Hebre 

We may be pardoned, there! 


can say this was a 
Syrian 
for imagining that Powers meant to 
the poetic liberty of art, and attempt 


American ideal, 
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BY CONSTA? 


CHAPTER XXX. 


[: will she appear?” said 
| Moore He sal in his 


] 
arm-ci 


Mr 
hal’; 


ide showed t iat he 


ving the + celine of the red 
vil matting on the floor. 
‘How, Middleton ?” said 
up from her knittir 

‘Why, 
I's poor child” 

Yes 


ted 


Pe nelope, 
almost re 
illy. ited arted, 
arted, I fear; broken 
Middleton. 


ears had passed since the 


broken-lh 
answered 
VO \ burning 


M Yr. Moc re 


save that 


house on the 


point. 


quite well again, he 


] 
airways be 


ved to walk slowly 
with a 


ae 
ODL 


ipport himself stout cane, 


vas more comfortable than 
the 
; but tl 


unconse iousness of 


ectoryv 
id been in 


former years; rector’s 
ul coat was a better one 
that 


vn laeks which, 


e, with 
when it is founded 
upon a 


it was in this ease) husband's 


erving admiration, is not without its 


the rector’s wife was contentedly 


in the same green delaine 
rectory had been repaire d, but the 
Behi ind t] 
there was cheerf white 
Home for the destitute neg 
rracias and its vicinity 
infirm to 
who had been 
tide of 
over the land 


had been rebuilt. ie 
now a 
roes 
poor old crea 
too 

1 
to le 


vhen the creat 


and too igno- 
left: strand- 
Emancipati ion 
These bewil 


many 


work 


arn, 


Swevdt 
lost 
had been gathered together and 
the Home, 
yuilt as much like 
here 
rrumbled over everything to their he 
content, their 
and were extremely comfortable. 

To have been enabled, by their largely 

reased income, to rebuild the little 
that was so dear to them, and to 
this Home,t 


d souls, who were like SO 
dren, 
housed in the new rooms of 


had been 


1a cabins as Was possible ; 


their 
they 
arts’ 
\ hile, 


smoking pipes mean 


ireh 
Ish 


hese things had made 
e Moores very happy: so happy, indeed, 
iat Penelope had exclaimed one day, 
coming back from the church, where 
ie new carpet had been laid down in the 
chancel, Middle- 
ton, to be so very happy as we are now!” 
Middleton looked up from the sermon 
Vou. LXXII.—No. 432.—65 


estat 


pon 


‘*Tt almost seems wrong, 


FENIMORE 


WOOLSON 


r ‘Aren't 
ns some hat 


We ] 


you con fy 


e perfes 
and our 
1h 


good, 


hothing wrong in 


Golly 

there is 
oa ‘ ’ : 
as it doesn’t make 1 


‘ ) 
So iong concelt 


19 , 
ed, Pe neiope answered, In a 
voice. Her 
to be di 
‘VW ] 
Vell 
king one of his rare allem pts } 
ceited when 


Warning 


warning, however, appeared 


d ava 


, my dea 


recte 1st herself. 


iD spond dd Mi 


try not to fe on 
vory 7 

“At the present moment the 

listening for the 

usual rattle, but that m 


brus 
Moore 
ce ‘ ape 
sound of wheels—not the 


iffled ¢ 


sand which comes from the 


erind through 
1 vad Wavs ol 
said Penelope 

Yes 


ig a dismal little 


lifting a lean 
there they are!’ 
Seizir head-covering of 


é ae ¢ 
dark green wools, the product of her own 


crochet-needle, she put it hastily on, and 

ne Middleton his hat and SLICK, 
with him down the 
A carriage had 
he Iping some one to 
hig] 
figure in black, 
veil, t 


went 
path toward the gate. 
i; Dr. 


descend 


stopper Kirby was 


*S : 
Irom the 


The 


the bright hair under the 


, old-fashioned vehicle. young 
he overwhelming burst of sobs when 
imiliar , this was 
Garda who had come 


she saw their f: faces yes 


back to them, come 
back home, as they fondly called it. She 
had been widowed for more 


nearly two. 


than a year— 


L ucian had died Venice 
nineteen montlis bef 

They brought her in; tenderly 
Moore took off the crape bonnet 
The her ] 


ope’s shoulder. There were t 


fore. 

Mrs 
and veil. 
girl cried bitterly, iead on Penel- 
‘ars in the 
eyes of the two men also; it seemed so 
strange that this bowed black figure should 
be their Garda, the |} idle 
10 had had such a genius for 


had 


overflowing measure o 


veautiful, serene 
young girl wl 
able to ex 


happiness that she been 


tract fit from even 
an old hammock and a erane. 
Lucian had died suddenly of 
fever. Garda herself, 
grief, for months after 


malignant 
her 
ward had scarcely 


prostrate d DV 








950 


raisea 


lmmedia 


Dr. Kirby had started 


es ae ra 
had been with herthrough 


But she had not 


LLNness 


Liye she had devoted 


two sisters and a bro 


riy enougi, were Cous 


wcian’s first w and of 


staid, 


nh Tascinated with the 


ife, 
Bogardus., These 
they had made, 


heer persistence, a number 


h them, up and down the 
» Venetian Alps, before 
attack, 
this had been 
rad ever 


e obliged 


sucian’s sudden 
band” 
had in 
e to 
arrangement of words very 
ing Garda 

: a tolerating opinion of 
poor Rosalie’s husband sinee the day when 
he had returned to the 
the Bos 


themselves 


family so much of 
they had expr ssed 
] 


me as Liaa 


Lraus 
at the ti 
had 


was fit But when they came u 


money ; 


that the 


young man such a of ** what 


sense 
pon this 
had 


young man himself in Venice—they 
never seen him until now when they 


¢ 


fallen under the charm of his sunny 


nature, of Garda’s bewitching beauty, and 


of the de lightful happiness of the two to- 
gether, these same plain-faced old sisters 


and brother Tan to themselves 
after a 


be 


Spe nsers 


that really there ought to 
iy the 
Bogardus, nothing 


something more ‘soli behind 
Now, to a 
ven figures. 
elily probable they could 
that Lucian, no matter 


how much he ig] be directed, would 


Was solid: In less than s 


It seemed hi 
not but 
never of If attain to anything like 


that density of background. ‘‘It isn’t i 


him,’ declared Dick, the brother, slapping 


‘All 


rt ieg his gold’s in his 


Ve ry nice hair,” said the sisters, stiff 


1.23 = 4 
overwhelming blow of 
1] } 
the two la 


n came the 
sudden death, and 

ia and Gertrude, immediately 
of the stricken young wife, 

a tenderness and a com 

Dr. pro 
he 


ind d d 


pleteness Kirby 


even 


touching, himself ar- 


\ enice 


nounced when 


rived ll) SOOD as Was possible, 
When Garda at 
a little, her lassi- 


that 


» to travel for some time 


Dut so 


last 


tude evident she 


yOUL 
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tocome. Meanwhile the Doctor's mo 


was running out. Garda did not t 
of this; at present she thought only of 
Sorrow ; and then, as had always bee n 
of Garda, she never remembered ny 
at all. 
confide to these strangers the embar 
And no Boear 


left to himself, would have been abl 


Of course the Doctor would 
ments of his position. 


conceive the idea that a man in his se) 
could have started to come to Venice 

America with so small a sam in his pox 
as the poor Doctor had been able to } 
vide. Sut the facts remained the sa 
Garda could not travel, the Doctor 1 
go. He was obliged to say so at 
though the reason he did not give 
this Trude and 
their brother ealled them, eager 
to remain with Mrs. Spenser for the pr 


Lish-er 


} f 
L\ {fer 


emergency, 


sent, to bring her by slow stages acer 
Europe to England, and thence to Ni 
York with themselves, when she should 
able to travel; and Dick Bogardus ev 
ed, ** Much the best plan! much the best 
plan!” behind them. 
The Doctor had never been able in the 
least to comprehend Dick; he considered 
Lic 
SIn@wulal 
Dick, on 
his side, was sure that the Doctor was a 
] But 


him a most extraordinary person. 
in 
eruff, and worth five millions. 


was sixty, short stature, 


Litt 
Trude would be very kind to Garda, th 

could be no doubt of that; they showed 
an almost tyrannical fondness for het 
the thwarted maternal instinct, 
the Doctor in his own mind ealled it. And 


le out of his mind. Lish-er and 


even now 
so at last it was arranged, and the anxious 
guardian, foreed to leave his charge 

hind him, started on his homeward jour 
ney, with just enough money to ca 

him 
row of Sally), and barely a cent to spare 


The Doctor was always dignified: his p 


to Charleston (where he could 


erty could make no change in that: | 
after the first pain of parting with Gan 
was somewhat lessened, he began to thi 
with an affection he had never felt befor 
of Gracias-a-Dios, of his old house there, 
his familiar books in their good old bind 
ings, his dilapidated arm-chair, the lamp 
that just suited him, the salutations of lis 
friends; 
bows of the old negroes were not, in me! 
Ma, fortunat 
ly, was able to live in comfort, no matte! 
what uncertainties his own income might 
show; Ma had an annuity of three hun 


even the bobbing courtesies and 


ory, without their charm. 
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ed dollars a year. Upon this sum Ma 
iintained herself in luxury in her son's 
{| mansion; and helped the poor. 
Lish-er and Trude took their time; they 
d not been so much interested in any 
ng for vears as they were now inter 
1 in Garda; they said to everybody 
their 


s, of course, Was a great novelty. 


she was like child 
But 


reality she was more like their doll—a 


own 


rv beautiful and precious one. Garda 
but her 
ere presence was enough for the two old 


herself remained listless, passive ; 


ids. It was a sight to see them pur 
wing new mourning attire for her in 
Paris: 


| thither before they decided upon the 


they made twenty journeys hither 
materials; they traversed the entire city 
more than once for a certain kind of crape 
button; to such friends as they met they 
announeed in hurried tones that they were 
SO extremely occupied” that they hard 
knew how they should ‘‘ get through.” 
could the 

yiving of clothes in Paris, and at length 
foreed 


not last forever, even 


ley were to bring their charge 
New York, where all 


the other Bogarduses came to look at her, 


er the ocean to 


to see for themselves, if possible, what it 
could be which had roused such abnormal 
enthusiasm in ** Diek and the girls.” 

‘It's amazing how that Garda Thorne 
always contrives to make everybody serve 
her turn,” was Aunt Katrina’s comment, 
meanwhile, down in Gracias. 
vhole New York family 
pie too 


**Here’s a 
of our best peo 
waiting upon her slavishly, and 
like I 
don’t know what; like Cleopatra down 
the Nile!” 

‘*T suppose you mean, then, that Dick 
Bogardus is Antony ?” 

¢ away at his fish-net. 


bringing her across Europe like 


said Lanse, work- 
He had learned 
to make his nets rapidly now, and was 
extremely proud of his handiwork; he 
de 
serving fishermen of good moral charac 
it must be certain that they were 

The Reverend Mr. Moore had 

charge of this charity, and limped miles, 
carrying the heavy parcels,to bestow them 


rave away the results of his labors to *‘ 


conscientiously upon persons who came 
nder the terms of that description. The 
Hels, however. not being strong, the de 
found, did not 
grratitude over 
Lanse knew nothing of this; but he 
would not have believed it even if he had 
been told: of course the fishermen were 


serving fishermen, when 
evinee an enthusiasm of 


oh 
them, 


thankful. He continued to regard him 


self as a beneticent patron he continued 
to survey with admiration the astonish 
ing fact that 

all his leisure time to ** works of charity 


He 


think he was ** 


Lansing Harold Was 21IVINeE 


Margaret if she didn't 
| 


(TOOT 


often asked 


very appeared 


to think, that s 


amount of goodness was 


indeed, himself, ich an 


almost 


alarm 
mY 

had 
Aunt Katrina’s response to his Anto 


**T shouldn't be one bit surprised !” 


bee li 


A nd she 


With a sage 


ny suggestion, 


accompanied her 


words 


nodding of her head 


* Diek will be a great fool if he marries 


a girl of hat 
‘**But he m 
money.” 

* He'll 


ries her. 


age, 


Lanse commented 
eht leave her a slice of his 
never do that—unless he mai 
None of them will; you'll see.’ 

And Aunt Katrina was right. Lish-er, 
Trude, and Dick remained Garda’s devoted 
slaves to the last hour of their lives; she 
was the most romantic and exciting epi 
but their 


a single legacy, 


sode of their entire existence: 
millions, unlessened by 
went to Bogarduses who did not need 
them, and it would have been the same if 
Garda had been facing poverty the most 
dire. Fortunately Garda was not pool 
To the Gracias people she seen d rich. 

At the moment when Garda was enter 
ing the rectory, Margaret, at East Angels, 
was coming down the stone stairway on her 
way to the lower door, where the phaeton 
and Telano were waiting; she was about 
to drive to Gracias. As she paused a mo 
ment on the bottom step to button her 
gloves, a long shadow darkened the flags 
at her feet; she looked up; Ernesto. de Tor 
rez was standing at the open portal. Aft 
er making one of his formal bows he e: 
toward her, a motion of his hand begs 


her to remain where she was. 


red 
* Tthought 
you would be going there,” he 
tone. all 

will 


said, ina 


low therefore brought 
them 


abundant in 


have 


these you take for me 


Flowers were Gracias, but 
the roses he held toward her were extraor 
dinarily beautiful; all crimson or pink, 
they glowed with color, and filled the hall 
vith a rich cinnamon scent. 

‘IT willtake them if you wish, Ernesto,’ 
Margaret ‘But 
they are very 


answered. they are 


The roses looked indeed as if intended 
for a joyous occasion; they were sumptu 
ous, superb. 


‘You mean that they are bright. 
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He 


pass 


his 


hineteen 


re teen 


Lhe remembrance will 
afternoon 
er suddenly left him; he raised 
trom rose ier face, and 
fresh to me!” he 
in his dark counte 
this out appalled 


was like a trinmph—tri 


He walked to the 


ymph 
door and 
» sunshine outside. 
‘Lean atford 


ith a quick salu 


iit said 
\nd, W 


his hat 
t} 


} 
aqaowh over his 


Madam Gi 
manner, his every step, 
At that 

afraid of him 
not the first had felt 
The very perfection of his self 
Lhat 


toward 
moment Mar 
time she 


now she knew that it was 


ol alone, not coldness of tempera 


most persons supposed—this very 


of his terrified her; for it gave 
idea of what he might become 


this firm pressure of his will onee 


Northerner as she was, daugh- 


modern of all ecommunti- 


had 


come in contact With a man 


most 


northern United States, she 


tore 
nued in his own person, in this 


nineteenth century, the tra 


PASSIONS Ol 


more primitive 
was he ld ex 


honor ralled, 


‘ause emulation, jt a 


wrought out in 


were 
by each individual accord 
vn idea, no matter whither 


t idea might earry him—even to deeds 


yiroience, 


But Ernesto curbed his violence Wit! 
‘asp of steel. 


} 


wena 


He Was also le r ae 


No one « lse besides herse { 
rht be Manuel) seemed to hays 


fear of him; no one else 
peared to have looked into 


besides herse 
Lhe 
One ese ha 
For she had 
with 


aept 


his Nnature—perhaps no 
her opportunity. 


pecon 


most mtimate him during the 


two years; that is,since her husbaj 
Rutherford, and 


herself had 
Kast 


long silenees and few 


formed 
household at Angels. 


Ship—one ol 


could not have been established. at 


not the present degree of it, un 

also had participated in it. 
participated; Lanse said that he pa 
pated more than anybody ; 


the Cul an 


one of he was ne 


tired of 


about 


his ehief delights: 
that 


successes 


asking 
latest 
and then listenine to his 


ae eked : replies. 


grave young 1 
his “im agy 
ture,” t] 
For Ernesto now sp 
English that 
gratification; his words were 4 


chosen and carefully pronounced, but 


English—an gave L 


creat 


sentences remained entirely Spanish 
spoke Spanish literally translated; 
were obliged to extract even the pota 
he was deseribing (so Lanse declared) { 
a cloud of Castilian dignity. 

The voung man came to see Mrs. H 
old very often. They said of him, inde 
the other friends, that he was able to 
tain for 


mere alone, as he 


refreshment himself from 


presence had be 
known to sit in absolute silence near 
as she sewed for two consecutive hi 
during which period the eloquent Doi 
had held the floor; Lanse, from his so 
speaking occasionally (principally fo 
purpose of *‘egging the Doctor on”); Bet 
ty, from her rocking-chair, speaking mo 
than occasionally, leading off wildly 
all sorts of directions where nobody e) 
followed her (not that she minded that 
Mr. Moore producing his ** 
intervals; Aunt Katrina now 
then contributing a sentence, uttered w 


somewhats” 
and 


a detached superior air (a hand-screen ec 
fers that; Aunt Katrina always had one 
as was proper in a person whose ice 
were European and even African in tl] 
scope, founded upon a_ knowledge 
Cannes and the Pyramids, as well as 0 
this quiet Florida shore; but none of thes: 
participants drawing one word from 
taciturn De Torrez, who appeared to f 


much more interest in the opportunity to 
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up Mrs. Harold’s scissors when by « 
nee they had dropped. 

he with 
that 


ia remal 


when was alone 
he 
ent 
type of reticence; |! 
he did ady 


topics carefully adapted to ** ladies’ so 


said more Not 


to Wou i 


Erne S 


he mut on Ul 


sions wnee a TeW remarks, 


Sto W Oot those 


hat 


versation should be altere 


for Erne is one per 
] 
| ra 


e tone o 
1, sl 


htv subject, and 


vho believe t the who 


1O ild pe 


hed from « very welg 


ymie optimistic, strewn 
wy 
he 
But Margaret in 


nerally gave him, sooner or 


compliment, the moment a ** I: 
the room. Of his own accord 
r mentioned Garda. 
words ore 
the last information she had herself 
ved: she had decided that this could 
he 
of material as stiff as his bearing 


her 


o harm; was showing himself to 


rade 


sto offered no comments upon 


items; all Garda’s journeyings seem 
to him utterly fantastic much si 


as 
though she had married a cireus rider 
Was going round the world with an 
of le 
conceive the possibility that < 
to el] 


sure, should wish to be jost 


iblishment horses and tents. 


d not 


should wish tray for her own 
Lec 


i. mixed 
he 


1 
ne 


1a crowd, foreed to Stay al hotels; 


not conceive it ar more than 


that 


nh pleasure, to wei 


1 
ua 


dl 


lV 


conceive she should wish, for 
| 
heavy boots 


His idea 


it ineluded a 


OW 


ur 


tramp about in the mud, 
lady included privacy ; 
‘peeping from rose-leaf scent- 


] y y 
t Siippet 
snowy skirts. Garda had come up to 
s ideal in this last respect; poor as she 
she had 


S and slender her wardro se, th 
ridiculously so, 


ivs been very dainty 
, de 
and 
of 


iel, she had had the fastidious ideas of 


Katrina thought; between the 
d pe 


al Care 
it, equally devoted in another way, 


Aun 


SO] of her mother 


vd 


little princess as to everything that 
touched her, and had them still. 


Margaret was in possession of the Cu- 


Manuel had told 


escribed to her with 


her all, 


feeling 


ins secret. 


id d 


much 
iat desolate scene in the forest, and had 
reed her assistance in helping the “ poor 
But Ernesto had 

ft boyhood behind him forever; he ap 
peared than Manuel, 
Manuel who had remained the same hand- 


to his feet again. 


now much older 


ne, sentimental youth with the speak- 
ig, ardent eyes, the curling hair, the 
cloak, sombrero, and guitar, who had 


lawned Northern party 
first arrived as the most s 


erson in Grae » sole exception 


wda Thorne 
Ola, 


ady Lhe ¢€ Xpresslons of 
Kom the mom 
his a 
Cuban had 
time to labor upon the pla 


L hi 


eave Gra 


| had curbs Ss res 


after dav; he ( 
| 
ir He 


) ] 
adional temperament 1 Was 


not allow himself to 


had hidden his de had the 


Spa 


rl hot 


with that driving ‘thin troubie 


man out ol I 


can somet himself, 


it v ft 


— 
Whe a 


it 


» success 
it to 
fort lim; poor Ernesto made no 

i li -as L 


allarned 


| } 
Drings helps ll some decree CON 
It 


successes 10 is ‘‘agriculture, 
al 


it; 


all 


ealled first he barely 


at 


nevroes 


cess His superintendence of 


SUPPL 


was never 2 8 speed, ne 


adaptations constantimprovement Lhese, 
a Northern 
n the methods employed 
G But 


man 


SO common! seen on farm 


were not visible l 
POLS 


1 117 , e 4] 
upon these old lands of the 


equally never was the gaunt young 


absent from his post, always was he thei 
ly if 


e result of his persistence w 


ALLY UNSKIITULLY presiding, 


as tila 


Sle 
th 


old fields in time were put 


under cult 


tion of some sort from One bo ind rva 


to the r and began re 


1 
harvests ag harvests 


ular if not abundant 


The Sefor Ruiz was of the opinion that 


had deg rated Ernesto did 


Ernesto 


hot { 


the senor 


rald 


1@ DOV haa 


come to see him any more 


was glad of that but, from all he e 
learn, he was convineed that tl 


imbibed *‘ modern ideas,”’and upon the | 


opportunity he should certainly ii himso 


so ecru 


‘Oh no, papa, you will not be 
he is only trying to oceupy his sad heart,’ 


} 


Lis 


wife, in a tone of pity 
With a hor 
ever allow that fellow 
off Garda right from 
2 Do you suppose tl 


said 
W iy did he 


Spenser, then, t 


**“Oceupvy ? 


carry under 
nose bat Lshould h 
allowed any one 


otl 


any one, Enriquita 


I 


carry you from under mine 
the senor thumped heres ly | 
upon the floor. 

Big, 


1] 
blushed 


broad shouldered Mada rn 
irl au 


always so fiery, Fernando,” 


very 


like a young g put 


she 


were 


looking handsome in 


murmured, 
her bright color. 
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‘A gentleman is ob fiery 


vomen are fairand his 


ed, Lsay, when 


slake replied the littie senor. 


meanwhile, had gone through 


mmense astonishment; his service 


ind-hearted Manuel Was quile 


ow them) had not been in the 


needed to assist the to his feet 


en poor DOY 


this astonishing boy had been 


on 


from the ve ry lirst day yes, from 


minute; and these feet had been 


* the time in fresh 


Mad 


an 


ly ploughed fur 


im Girons Manuel came 


once to these Turrows in 


per 
e appeared on horseback at the edge 


of whichever field it 


happened to be, and 


the scene from over the ditch. 


On these occasions Ernesto never appear 
conscious of iis 


to 


formal 


ea blo be 


presence; he went 
the his 
En fol 


In his polished boots DY the side 


mm Pivinge oraers negroes ih 


y uttered olish, now 


of a plough for a long distance, now in 


specting old Cajo’s memorandum for the 


day's provisions —hieroglyphies chalked 


on a board—keeping watch over all in an 


awkward,steadfastly persistent way which 
but 


world, with its 


was like nothing in the world him 


the 


self, nothing in dig 


lity, its stitf dulness, and its determina- 
tion, but Ernesto de Torrez. 

‘* Extraordinary idiot!’ Manuel would 
murmur to himself. Then thoughtfully 
he would ride away. 

Meeting the Cuban once when his feet 
the 


abruptly, oe 


were not furrows, ‘** Ernesto,” he 


In 


said. who ever taught you to 
plough 


‘Adam,” And he 


looked up at his friend (who was on horse 


Ernesto answered. 


back gleam in his 
eve that Manuel thought he had 


on 


with such a sombre 
better 
rici¢ 

Telano drove Margaret up the water- 
road to Gracias. It was late in the after- 
Dr. 


came 


noon 


hen she reached the rectory. 


Kirby was watehing for her; he 
down to the gate to meet her. 


She has gone to her room,” he said; 


Lo and lie 


have persuaded her to 
*a while,as she has done nothing 
first seeing the Moores. I 


fraid it will be 


ry Rince 
even worse when she 
the 
not 


sees you, he added, as they 


vent up 


path. ‘‘She has asked if you were 
coming soon 

Crossing the veranda, he stopped, with 
his hand on the door, looking at his com- 


panion for a moment before entering. 


There was no one in the world who; 
the Doctor now admired so much as 
admired Margaret Harold. kor the } 
two years he had secretly given her 
swerving help and support in everyt 
that went on at East Angels: he tho 
hers, among women, the most courage: 
and noble 


And the 


dendepthis, ove Ww helmingly enchanting 


nature he had ever known 


sweetest too—ah, ves, in its | 


sweet! The delicacy of her physical co 
stitution, too (and she did not grow strong 
er), her 


times 


nearness to breaking down 


times when Celestine would 


Aunt Ka 


trina’s sight), and carry her peremptori 


her in her strong arms (out of 


olf to her room, where the two silent 
lies, physician and nurse, would combine 
their efforts to brine her up again—tlies 
things had endeared her to the Doct 

For it touched him 
month after month, her fair youthfulness 
growing a little less youthful, her sweet 
face faint in While at the 
same time, hour by hour, he saw her pei 


greatly. to see 


more color, 


form her full task so completely in all 


little details as well as its broader out 


lines. He knew that she constantly suf 
fered, and that it with | 


own eyes he saw how she endured. As 


must be so; 
a physician, if nothing else, he was aware 
how infrequent is quiet regular effort 
maintained moderately and evenly, day 
after day, in a sex which ean, upon ocea 
sion, perform single actions that rise to 
the height of the superhuman, and are fai 
beyond the endeavors of any man. But 
here Wasa woman capable of thesteady qui 
et effort. It was not merely that she had 
remained with this faithless husband, had 
allowed him to take possession again of 
her life and her home; she had made Liiis 
home as pleasant to him and to Aunt Ka 
trina as so quiet a place could be made to 
two such persons. She never secluded 
herself; she was always ready to talk; slie 
brought others to amuse them; she read 
aloud; she played backgammon and check 
she patiently tied the ends of the fish 
nets and kept an account of them with 
Mr. Moore. She accepted and acted upon 
all regarding het 
dress; she smiled frankly over his sue 


ers ; 


Lanse’s suggestions 
cinct stories, which, as has already been 
Aunt 
Katrina generally managing to unde) 
stand them by about the next day. In ad 
dition she directed the complicated house 
hold so that no jars made themselves felt, 


mentioned, were invariably good 
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during all this time, these long two 


s,no one had heard a syllable from 
ips that was sharp in its sound; nay, 
we, that was not sweet. 

ere are Women who are capable of 
the 


who vet, as 


icing themselves, with noblest 


ishness, In great 


Causes, 


ids the small matters of every-day 


are uncomfortable at times to live 
so much so, indeed, that those who 
under the same roof with them are 
ven to reflect now and then upon the 
its of the ancient hermitages and caves 
vhich in former ages such characters 
re accustomed to retire. These being 
t of fashion, however, the relatives can 


] 


sigh and wish (with a certain Jaw 


essness of imagination) that their dear 
f-sacrificing companions might imbibe 
n somewhere, anywhere, such a dose 
selfishness as would render their own 
es more comfortable; and, as a se 
quence, that of the household. 

The Doctor had had these saints as his 
‘ts more than onee; he knew them 
But here was a woman who had 

‘ificed her whole life to hard duty, 
o felt constantly the ache of depriva 

but did the 
st, apparently, that these things freed 


who yet not think in 
r from the kindly efforts, the patience, 
e small sweet friendly attempts which 
ike home comfortable. 

The Doctor witness to all 
is, as he had been witness also that day 


Win 


throp lifted this same woman in his arms, 


had been 


l the orange grove, when Evert 


where she lay speechless, helpless, from 
the pain of parting with him. 

Her pain was the same now 
hat; but had learned to 
U ispeakabl y he honored her 


he knew 
she bear it. 
And now this woman had come to see 
Garda in her trouble, Garda who was so 
infinitely dear to him, though in another 
iy; he felt,as he stood there with his hand 
ipon the door knob, all these things in his 
ind, that he must for once 
snowledge the difference between these 


for once 


o natures: he could not be content with 
without it. 
2 very wood to her,” he said 
Garda, our dear little girl. She is suffer- 
ing greatly, and we must tide her over it 
Yes, tide her over it; 
know, Mrs. Harold, that 
her sorrow is—undoubtedly is, 
poor child !—it will pass.” 

He opened the door, and Margaret en- 


imself 


“T know you will 
‘our poor 


as well as we can. 
for you and J 


eep as 
I 


955 


it from the out 
He felt 
Yet he had had to say it 


to say it. 


tered he closed 


Then 
} 1 *? 
side, and made his escape. Ke a 
traitor! he had 
1 
il ud 
But the 


himself to task as he walked violently 


next moment he was taking 


homeward ‘Don't you want it to pass, 


How 
ing all 


She can’t even be 


vou great idiot, that sorrow of hers ? 
much good can a woman do sitt 


her life upon a tomb? 


ornamental there, in my humble opinion. 


No; it’ 


lis old h yuse, still 


sa thorough waste!’ He entered 
| o these reflee 


nS; ne came 


bursting in upon Ma. 


ed, 


solemnly, as the 


** Ma,” he announe 
little old lady in li 


looked up in surprise—he spoke with em 


W idow ‘Ss cap 


ph isis, as he was sti suffering s iarply 
it were, to denounce 
convineed, Ma, that 


for 


from having had, as 
poor Garda—'' J 
have 


it would been infinitely better 


you if you had married ag: 

‘Save us and bless us, Reginald!” said 
astonished Ma. 

Margaret entered Garda’s room with a 
noiseless step; the Moores had thought it 
better that The 
blinds had gleam of 
the sunset entered between the 


she should go alone. 


been closed, but a 
slats, and 
made a line of gold aeross the floor: the 
motionless figure on the lounge had been 
covered (by Penelope) with that most 


black shawl. 


des 
olate of all draperies, a plain 
Though Margaret had entered so quietly, 
Garda seemed to know by instinet who it 
was; she was lying with her face turned 
away, but she instantly spoke—‘‘ Marga 
ret?” And Margaret came and took her 
in her arms. 

‘*Margaret, I cannot bear it,’ Garda 
‘*T have tried, but it is im 
And if you cannot tell me how 
to—you the one I really believe, I shall 
not try any more. It is decided.” 

‘* Time will tell you how, Garda,” Mar 
garet answered, putting her hand upon 
the girl's head as it lay against her breast; 


said, calmly. 


possible. 


‘*time, I think, is the only thing that ean 
help us—women, I mean—when we suffer 
SO 
‘*But it’s nineteen months already,” 
Garda went on,in the same desperately 
calm tone. ‘‘ And to-day I’ve suffered 
just as much as I did in the beginning 
exactly as much.” 

‘*Yes, the coming home. It will be 
different now.” 
said Garda, sitting 
up and looking at her friend, her face 


‘But now's now,” 
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in her 


sobs. 

pressing 
shoulders and 
11e would 

a comforting 

‘o-morrow, perhaps,” s Margaret, 


answers 


aid 


as one 


a 


leave you to-night at least. 
rave ( rard L.some s] oht solace: she 

ad on Marga 
n Ven 


L want to 


vn and rested her hi 
He was buried i 
Margaret, 


cels to-morrow: mam 


muuider 


1 that island. 


xo down to East 


An 


} ] 
maisthere. Do you remember little mam 


his quiet did not last long. Sud 


sae sprang up aval peg 


n, and ‘an 


: . 1: : 
about the room, clinching her 


-it.” Garda 
‘You said 


lat all. 


It sutfoeates me, it’s a sort of dreadful ag 


fling 


aimost 


ha stopper 


it would stop, and it 


it vou don't 


And 


thing about, 
her friend 
"hen shall I 


hat W hen? 


KHOW 


vou Mou 


sne 


» not wish to forget him, 
I wish I might never think 
* said Gard i, fierce- 

h her fe 


physical 


oOL aS one 
pain. 
[t’s not right. 


. +} 
wore Lb 


oO 


Li¢ 


W hiy 


VO 


If 
done (and I relied on you so), I shall cer 
t vo to him He ll be 
ne: he thinks more of me than 
you who haven't helped me at 


don't help me n in you've 


nly vo to Lucian. 
a | id to see} 


you do 


all ] 


Wil see. 


ut it will be easy to end it 


Margaret began to fear that unde: 
he 


i) 


pressure of her mind 


r grief Was ¢ 


way. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
ONE afternoon, six montlis later, } 
caret, under her white umbrella. on: 
the gate of the rose garden at East A 
She came through the crape-myrtk 
nue; at the 
bench under the great rose-tree, shi 
Garda. The crane, outlined in yp 
against the el 


< 


a end of its long vista, « 


ssy camellia bushes bel 
kept watch over his mistress stiff! 
other companion, in bearing scarcely 
rigid, stood beside her—Ernesto de To 
His Cuban slips had served their di 
ny after all: Garda’s lap was full of 1 
Crimson and pink, they lay on her 
dress a mass of color, contrasting wi 
creamy hue of the paler roses above 
head. 
There 
Margaret as 
she le the bench 
all the roses tumbled to 
Ernesto did 


fallen blossoms; 


Was always the interes 


same 


soon as Garda 


Saw 
friend ft 
meet 
ground. 


and eal 
he ge 


not glance at 
but Carlos, stalking 
ward, pecked appreciatively at the 1 
one. 

**Oh, have you got through at last 
everlasting reading aloud and fish nets 
Garda inquired, ‘* To think that I shouk 
have to give way to fish nets!” 


‘‘T was to tell you Lanse hopes 
you will come in before very long, 
garet answered. 


Hopes 


mn” 


are good. But I 1] 

And Garda linked her arm 1} 
‘*Or rather, if I do, I sha 

go and sit in your room with you—may 


You 


with me for going?” 


come 
her friend's. 


Good by, Ernesto. 


are not 
she added. <A 
leaving Margaret, she went back to hin 
extending her hand. 


He 


you 


bowed over it. ‘* Whatever pl 
‘* You please me,” answered Garda 
promptly. ‘After they have carried « 
Mr. Harold to bed, those terrible men « 
his—about ten o'clock generally—then 
never have very much to do for an how 


1 + 
Shailt ne 


i 


from ten to eleven, that is the time when 


I am in want of society.” 
‘* But you don’t expect poor Mr. De Tor 


Vexea 
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to go stumbling home through the 

voods at midnight, just for the sake 
2? Margaret sug 
Mr. De Torrez never 
And © don't thi 


| poor,’ Garda answered, smiling 


ing that gested, 


Yes, I do. 


n his life. 


He had kept her hand; he bow 


n. but did not it 


ssarv to speak, 


Yes 


est 


from ten to eleven, that is much 
then, 


SO | 


time; couldn't you come 


en only Garda went on. 


vesn’t mind, she’s always ute 


7 1 1° 
wretched habit of ting 


Yes. I've 


that lady acknowledged 


a 


Sl 


impossible that any habit of 


‘s should ve wretched,” anno 


an, with grave courtesy. 


always explain her reasons: they 
sure to be excellent.” 
Come, Margaret, we ean go after that,” 
d Garda, be |: tell 
it you have a little habit of scalping 


} 
lle 


you should him 


instance would be 


And 
her 
the 


> 4 = ] 1 
But, presently , she looK 


negroes, for 
that your reasons were perfect. 
r up the scalps.” She drew 
vith 


ie, 


away her, going down 
ich. 

The crane had joined his chief—it was 

elieved that 1] I that 


considered r O 
ind at the moment when Garda turned 


1e arnest 


r head the solemn old bird was indul- 
¢ in aseries of high slow hops, appar 
that 
Comical old thing!” 
She touched her lips with her fin 
er, and 


gayly 1 


\ for chief's entertainment. 


said Garda, laugh- 


s pressed together in a clust 


ti] 
en expanded them again n that 
rection. 
‘For whom is that pretty salutation, 
?? said her companion. 


W hat are 
May I come 


L ask 


may 
‘Carlos, of 


to do, Margaret 


course. vou fro 
and sit 
vith you till dinner?” 

‘LT have accounts to look over; I ean't 
be much of a companion.” 

‘Always something.” 

‘Yes, always something.” 

‘* Well, I shall come, all the same.” 


An 


oom, selected 


hour later she entered Margaret's 


a low chair which she 


ked, and seated herself looking idly about 


er 


This apartment of Margaret's, which 


is called her dressing-room, though in 
reality she never dressed there, contained 
her own small library, her writing-table, 


the rows of account-books (with which 


she was at present « ne 


articles W 
detested, beea 


Cons 


materials—all 


) } , 
eciaread she 


such in O 


sented 


LOOKS LiwWe ATL Ina Lrlal s¢ Shi i 


board 


And 


‘all you want 1s a blac 


} 
shes. 


‘Why shoe-brush« 


inquired, 
i 


Shuoe 
They always make 
Garda 


It 


contained 


trial 
aginatllve 
ol the 


holding 


schools, 
1 

IV. Vas 0 
room 
pues of new 
of Marg 


olily sucec 


SC LLOOL-DOOKS 


commemorated one « 
al school 


\ngels 


, . 
Which had been hi 


for the negro children of th “ast 


hi¢ ighbor hood 
The mistress of ul not lifted 
vent 


her 


the house 
her head when Garda entered; shi 
with her accounts Several of 
se] < 
Kor ty.” 


lost of 


tionless contemplation ; 


y filled columns bore t vipt 
; ited COLUMAS Ore LHe LI ( pLIONn, 


charity Garda had apparently 


1 F } p 
novnaing her old eapacity Tor 


Ino 


] 


CANINE DACK 


in 
ly 


her chair, she swayed ateather tan slow 


| 


to and fro, looking at the top of a palmet 


{ whiel hee ld 1} nol} 
LO, Which She could see rough the open 


window, shooting up against the blue. 


Her beauty Was greater than ever, her 


eves were sweeter in their expression, her 


lovely girlish figure was wo 
The 
But it wa 


one had the Impression 


how more 


manly. wilfulness was not so ap 
had 
merely that 
it would require more weighty infl 

it, to the 
e of expressing itself. After wait 


ing in this serene silence for half an hour 


parent. s not that it van 


ished: 
ences 
Oo to wake it take 


how rouse 


t 
troubl 
Pa WE i , } 
she Tell quie ULy asleep. 
Some minutes later, Margaret 
the so 
“ae : ; 
smired when she 
It 


her 


mi 
ft motion of the f 
the 


Garda had chanced 


] } 
in, looked up; she 


saw sleeping figure. 


was a Warm d L\ 


are 


lace, 


hin blaek ss for a hite one. 


Through the of which it was princi 


pally composed, her round arms gleamed ; 


she had dropped her i hi 


the 


an: Pr me 


id, with 
yound ] 


] le } a . 
thick braids of hai 


about it. drooped to one side 
Margaret had 
as a child does, sl e had rjded int 
But t 

: = —_ ’ 
smile was followed by a heavy 


} 
smiled to 


sclousness., he next mom 
a sigh of envy; the page o 
al thr 

] 


eves; she dropped her he ad 


n faded from bef 


. 
upon nercia 
ed hands in the abandonment of a fresh, 


the ever fresh, realization of her own drear- 
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realization was never long which he had objected to as ‘‘ the coif 


clit hope that she had for- of a saint’; the outline of the head 
had forgotten her, | followed, but all else had a 


iys falsified, it always Mrs. Moore, in 


look 
her heart, greatly fi 
was ** French’—an adjective which 
the highest ambition of Margaret's 
to reach, day by day, as the result « 
labors with the brush. 

The forehead thus suddenly expo 
betrayed at the temples a wasted 
with the blue veins conspicuous on 
white. ‘LT knew it,” said Garda 
sat down beside her friend, and kissed 

look at your two or three times with angry tendernes 
ip one of Marga ‘What is the matter with you she 

show its manded, putting her arms round her 
civing her a little shake. ‘‘ You s/ 
g erect tell me W hat is the matter 2?” 
“it ‘A very natural thing; lam groy 
ig out my priv- older, that is all.” And Margaret tried 


hn woman, sne an 





rearrange the disordered hair. 

‘Don’t you know that ‘*Leave it as it is; [am determined t 
ves upon remaining slen- seethe worst of youthistime. You—vw 

all that pretty hair and your pretty dress 

iat is what you were es you have managed to 


} 
+} 


conceal it 
lways slender, and yet And again with searching eyes she ex 
She pushed up Mar- ined her friend. 
your poor wrists. she announced. 
lieve that before ‘Oh ves, I do,” said Margaret. 


your pretty neck “You don’t care in the least. J 


‘You don't care at a 


it I 


eare. And something shall be done. The 
I always wear high have worn you out between them—tur 
raret, smiling invalids. [ shall myself speak to M 


spoke. Butif her mo- Harold.” 
0 escape from further serutiny, Margaret's face altered. ‘* No, Garda 


if 


ot sueeessful: Garda took hold you must not do that.” 


rade her sit down on a couch ‘*But he likes me,” said Garda, insist 

he windows, and standing in’ ently; ‘‘ he will say yes to anything I ask 

kee p her there, she contin you W ill see if he doesn’t.” 

on. ‘* Yes, you are thin And Margaret felt, like a wave, the con 
little fine lines goin viction that he would; more than this 

that he would always have said yes 


more slender. That makes Garda had been the wife instead of her 
eves too large: I don't 


And your face itself 


like your self. Garda would never have been sub 

now, they are too big and blue.” missive; Garda would not have obeyed 

They were always blue, weren't they?” him in the least. Garda would have fol 

Now they are the kind of blue that lowed her own will, her own way, from 

in the eyes of golden-haired chil- one year’s end to the other. But to Gar 

that have got to die,” pursued Gar- da he himself would have yielded, to het 
Fler curiously accurate le would have said yes. 

Garda, therefore, would have been a 

Margaret's hands better wife to him than she had been 

ft hand, and with Could this be possible ? could it be that 

swiftly the dark all her own long hard effort—as hard to 

ir that lay over the day as in the beginning—that all this was 


‘ } 
S taste wi: l 


as nothing in its effect when compared 
isky locks rippled soft vith the results which the unconquere\ 
above her blue eyes, having now cer- naturalness of this girl would have easil\ 


tainly nothing of the plain appearance achieved, a girl whose inexplicable frank 


} 
sd 
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‘It's his best policy.” 
What do you mean 


<5 was as real as the wilfulness and the 
**Poliev 
~~ <a. 


veableness which accompanied it ? 


Garda was not alwavs changeable: he had to come home So he’s 


at 


the ltl oT it 


ng th 
And isn't 
Aunt Katrin 
te 


as thou 


‘atfeetion for Margaret she was ever) mak y 


I it th jo] hing to do 


** | shall certainly speak to Mr 
ld, SO EES shouldn 


mind what you say, if it is for your 


sale. 
* she persisted. t asked virtuous sever! 


ty » make the be 


vasn t 


tw 
Lt 


oh 
I never said Lanse didn't go in 


He 


it 


[It would not be for my good 
| i. be has 


He 
he has told me so: 
And 


Savyvs 


is kind to you; know 
it my 


<S vou are lovely ; 


best; on the contrary ‘ 
had t Win 
throp uttered this in a voice so hard tha 
it 


1e 


Vith own eves. he best. and he’s rot how 


he noticed the sound of himse] 
t it off 


Katrina noticed only 


rare type. 

He 
He never tires anybody ; 
very fish nets are amusing. I like him 
And though he is crippled, 


s very handsome; there is sucha vold 


Savs 


you are a very 


mself—he is so agreeable irned With a vag lauch 


the laugh 


isual thing's. 
She still remained offended 


rsomueh, out 


smoothed this feeling 
or two later, when she 


‘You 


before your time, Ey 


est regret: are 


echt way back in his brown eyes.’ 


He is all that vou say,’ Margaret an ert; there is quite a 


ed, smiling at this enumeration. good deal of gray in your hair, my poor 
She could talk about her husband read- boy.” 
As Garda had noticed, 
was always kind; his manner had been 
ily kind (though not without many 


impse of inward entertainment gleam 


enough now. Garda’s visit at East Angels had begun 
She 


but two days before had been Sp nd 


ing some time in New York with Lish-er 


and Trude: these ladies having written 


once a week since th 
her, to say that they 
must 


through it) ever since he entered East eir first parting with 


vels’ doors. He appeared to have taken were sure thi 


this time be needing 
had at 


vestion and tried the 


vife under his protection; hetold Aunt by 
rina once for all, and authoritatively air,” Garda length aecepted the 
S g airy; it proved Lo 


that of Ninth Street, and 
The present visit to Mar 


that lady's amazement), that she must ug 
reafter, 1 
ty’ to Margaret. 
ch Evert Winthrop had pai 


n the same period, Lanse had mention 


uu his presence at least, be “less be was indeed 


During the one visit remarkably dry. 


| to KF lori was her second one: SIX months be 


long stay at East An 


garet 
fore she had made a 
so long that Aunt Katrina began to 
The 


rief that had accompanied 


d to him (in the tone of the old Roman els 


fe 


scription): ‘* lam as steady asachureh, ar that she would never go away 
make nets for the poor; I talk to Aunt 
I’m good to the little people about 


I'm a seraph to Margaret.” 


violence of the g 
her first return 


to 


had subsided 
to 
I had to 


Gracias 


with singular suddenness. She said 


Margaret, in an apathetic tone: 


cre, 

Aunt Katrina could not give herself the 

‘asure of holding up to the world’s ad 
miration—her present world of Dr. Regi 
ild and Betty, Penelope and Middleton, 
idam Ruiz, Madam Giron, and Ma 
ivenly improvement in her boy; she 


kill it, you know, or else kill myself 
came very near killing myself.” 

‘*T was much alarmed about vou, Gar 
M the da,” Margaret answered, hesitating as to 
whether or not to sav more. 


d never in the least acknowledged that 
To 


she 


Garda divined her thoughts. ‘* Did you 


I was perfectly 


i 


iere Was room for improvement. think I wasn’t myself 


vert, however, during that one visit, 
‘Isn't it charm- 


myself; it was only that I couldn't bear 
the pain. 


never! 


could speak more freely. Let us never speak of that time 


ig to have him always so pleasant, so again never!” She got up, and 


for a moment stood trembling and quiver 
and 


rreeable ?” she said. 


Lanse could be ing. Then, with the same rapidity 


ough when he chose,” the other nephew 


always pleasant 
completeness, she resumed her calm 
vered, Margaret never did speak of it again. 


‘Well, he chooses now. And I must 
say I think it’s very kind of him—such a 


** But how was it that she killed it—how 


was her dreary thought. 


dull, dull place as this is, and such a dull 
fe as we're leading now!” 


During the first visit Lanse and Mrs. 


Spenser had become fast friends; every 
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door this time. ‘*T wanted to see 
she said, entering. 
Ernesto had rone an hour be for 
she had been in her own room m« 
he had not taken off her y 
attire, or loosened the braids of Lit 
Mino Margaret too was fully dressed. 
* What have vou been doing 
lemande d, S ispiciously, as she lor 
‘Not erying ? 
ink I have forgotten how 


7 





, your eyes are dry,” Gari 
She closed the door, thet 
to one of the windows and looke 
There had been a heavy rain duri 
evening, and the air was much coole 
dark. She closed the s 
he three windows and fast 
on here ? he ‘It’s so gloomy out there 
What luck! we'll havea 
‘Garda, we shall melt.” 
**No: the room is too large.” She 
nes on the hearth and set 
an instant the blaze flared 
ohted up all the corners of the ro 
‘*That’s better. Only one poor mise! 
eandle ?” And she proceeded to hight 
others that stood about here and 
Katrina ** Are you preparing for a ball 
iY ‘*Tam preparing fora talk. I’m 
’s such an ly to-night, Margaret, and I can’t bi 
ordinary richness about her beauty feel lonely. How long may I stay 
| ‘had an awk- you sure you haven't got vO al 


eraceful a something say good-night to Mr. H 


old. for instance ?” 
tle has been asleep these two hou 
» always has one of his men sleeping 
room with him.” 
‘Yes, lL know. But why haven't 
undressed, then, all this time?” Gat 
p through his went on, with returning suspicion 
‘Why haven't you?) But have you 
I've conscience, thinking of poor Ernesto } 
admire her ing into all the trees and falling int 
the ditches on the long way home 
le Garda “No; Ernesto and I are not tro 
‘industrial about consciences; Ernesto and I 
peaking to Mr. stand each other perfectly. It’s in 
lth blood, I suppose; we belong to the sa 
Margaret had race,” said the daughter of the Dueros 
Katrina always She had been standing watching 
person she fire; now she drew up a chair befor 
and sat down. ‘‘I did not say anythi 
remarked Garda, ‘‘is to Mr. Harold about you, after all,” 
said. 
her threat ‘TIT thought you wouldn’t when I t 
id nothing to Lanse. you I did not wish it.” 
a2 night she came and tapped ‘*T shall do it to-morrow. You are to 
again on Margaret’s door, her bedroom come north with me the next time I go.’ 
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shall not leave East Angels.” 
Evert in New York,’ Garda be 
ter a , ‘He j 
ne. <A little older, } 


wrote a 


I saw 


} 
} ot vay 
SHort sienes 


note him 


he came he came three 


times 


»grlanced towar 


three 


isht much 2?” 
t Margaret 


] } ] . 
iret had kept her place on the sofa 


she was sitting when Garda enter 
tshe had drawn forward on its cast 
road tall sei to shield herself 
i and this threw her fac 


**No, not much,” she 


ne re, into 


ans vered 


) 1 
ner dark corner, 


thought tha 
wouldn't 
s time there was no answer from the 


to think that it was 


he couldn't,” Garda went on; ‘'] 


] ne aro 


1, couldn't care for one very 


But I was 


any 
1; that is, care as I care. 


He 
for me.” 


taken. Completely. can care. 


he refuses to care 
up and went to the long mir- 


» bright light her face and figure 
d; here she stood look 


it herself for some 


Cc early retlect 
time in silence. as 
nuched by anew curiosity. N 
1 to the reflection 
ly; she moved nearer the glass so that 
ret a 
she turned 


‘Xt sue 
serutinize more 
could see her face, then back to 

of the image as a whole; 
il round, with her head over her shoul 
, in order to see herself in profile. Then 
adjusted the white ribbon round her 
le waist, and 


) cave a touch, musinely, 
to her hair; she lifted her hands and look- 


t al 


8] 
} 
{ 


them; dropping them, she clasped 

them behind her, and indulged in another 

eral survey. ‘‘Such as I am, he cares 

thing for me,” she said at last, speaking 

1ot in surprise, but simply as one who 
tes a fact. 

She looked at herself again. ‘T don't 
say he’s not a fool!’ And she gave a good 
imored laugh. 

She left the glass and came toward Mar 
et. ‘*Dve got to tell you something,” 

said: “you know I tell all I 
ved. Yes, I did try, for I like him so 
uch! You remember I thought every 


ling of him onee, when ws 


you 


ere first en- 
I appreciate him better 
And I like him so much!” While 


gaged, long ago. 


how. 
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she was saying these last words she came 
behind the screen, and knelt dow 
the 


clasped h inds on M rg 


sofa in ner Old caressing 


her movement had pus 


it now rolled 
fire 
face 

** Merciful 


springing 


DAacK Still 


light shine suddenly a 
Heaven !” 
to her feet 
pression there 
that it ¢ 


you 


Phe cause 
} 

ana 

have bet 


Ones S 


wouldn't 


better 


had vetagr 
he will nevereare for me 


reason too, when it is you he 


Margaret had bowed 
arm, which rested uj 


pon the 


ner 
Garda sat down beside her. 
times have you comtort ad me 
‘Tf I eould only be of 
fort to von, Margaret!” 
Margaret did not answer: 
out one hand and rested it 
tell 
pathy was not rejected. 
‘And it 


vears,’ 


on 


shoulder, as if to her that her 


has been SO @al 
Garda murmured 


still and thinking of it. ‘‘ You are 
than I am.” 


Better 


‘There isn’t an angel in heaven at this 
moment better than you are,” 
‘But you mustn't 


this way, you know,” she add- 


Garda re 
sponded, vehemently. 
keep on in 
ed, after a moment. 
‘T can’t talk, Garda 
‘‘That is it: Evert 
tired you out. 


has talked; he has 
I can imagine that w 
Margaret, let 


vou 


hen 
once he is in 
tell this one 
under all this; 


earnest. me 


you thing can't live 

you will die.” 

‘It's not SO easy to die,” answered Lan 

sing Harold's wife. 
‘You think I don't 

Harold. But I do 


whole in Rome. 


know it Mr 
Lucian heard the 


Leven saw 


1 
abot 


her my 
in a earriage on the Pincio. I know that 
he left to to her 

W hat claim has he, then, upon you ? 
what 


you twice Lo 


twice 
But 
f my talking, if Evert 


is the ( 
has been able to do nothing ?” 


use 
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Margaret sat up. ‘‘Go now, Garda; that’s killing you. Women do di 
leave me I am tired; I would rather be such feelings, and vou are one of t} ] 
alone Do you think vou'll have any praise Z 
sut Garda would not go “T eould vou get to the next world” here she ! 
never be like you,” she went on. ‘And closer—‘‘after killing yourself, and bri 
t Lcase where vou had better be more ine down all the courage of a m 
like 1 Marearet! Marearet!’ acl she Evert, like Hrert—two whole lives 
) ( to , Sue i. love as lis would and all for the sake of an idea 
she whispered how can vou refuse Margaret's face had been averted Pat 5 
t I think it's wicked Beeause it’s his now she looked at her “An idea w 
whole life He iswt Lansing Harold! you cannot comprehend,” she said \ 
And vou love m so; you needn't deny she turned away again. 
if I see the iole no und I know you * Yes, [ know you think me vou 
t; do: I can feel your heart beating at this” rior,’ Garda answered: ‘‘and I ac 
moment ledge that IT am your inferior: I an Z 
[ wish you would go,” said Margaret, thing when compared with vou; [Tn 
dra herself free, and rising “You was But I don’t eare what vou 
only hurt me, Garda. And you cannot me, I only want vou to be happier 
chan me waited an instant, then came up b 
But Garda followed her “You adore Margaret. whose back was toward het 
! him And he And vou give all that with a touch that was full of humi 
up? It's the dearest thing there is, the took hold of a little fold of her skirt 2 
dearest thing we have What are vou ‘Listen a moment,” she said, holdin 
made of She kept up with her, walking closely, as if that would make Marg ; 
by her sid listen more; *‘I don’t believe Mr. Harold 
Marearet ‘ is pacing the room aimless would oppose the suit at all. He eou t 
ly; she put out her arm as if to keep Gar- succes d, of course, no matter what 
da off should do, for it’s all against him: | 
‘ 
The girl accepted this. moving to that don't believe he would even trv He is 
distanee; but still she walked by her side. that sort of a man, at least, malicious 
And don’t you ever think of the life cruel. If he could be made comfort 
he’s leading the life youre making him here, as he is now? It’s very far a 
lead 7° she went on He's unhappy—of Gracias-a- Dios; that is, people think so 


course he didn't tell me so He's grow find. They thought so in New York So 
ing hard and bitter; he’s ever so much he could stay on here as quietly as 


changed—remember that IT have just seen pleased, and it would make no difference 
him—only a few days ago. It’s dreadful to anvbody. But you, meanwhile 
{ have to say that ii¢ has changed for the would be free He could have everyt O 


worse, beeause L like him so much; but I he liked; as he will never be able to 
am afraid he has He hi 


is got a great or drive, he wouidn't care for any change 
deal, of course But, for all that, he Why, J would undertake to stay fo 
needs, he needs—some one Llikehimso while at first, stay and amuse him, p 
mil checkers and all that. It’s a pity Mrs 
Marry him yourself, then, and be the Rutherford dislikes me so,” Garda co! 
some one,” answered Margaret, sharply. cluded, in a tone of regret. 
And by a sudden turn in her quick walk ‘Perhaps you would undertake to m 


she seemed to be again trying to get rid ry him, by way of a change?” said Mar 


er garet, leaving her again, with anothet 
I would, if he would marry me,” Gar- sharp movement that pulled the dress 


] 


da answered; ‘‘ ves, even if he should keep from the touch of the humble little land 


on earing for you just the same; for that ‘‘ There are some things, Marearet, t] 
doesn’t hurt him in my eves. I should) even you must not say to me,” Garda a 
be content to come after you. Andif I swered, smiling bravely and_ brightl; 
could have just a little edge of his love. though the tears were just beliind. 

But he wouldn't look at me, I tell you And then Margaret’s cruel coldness 
though I tried He is like you; with him broke; she came to her, took her han 

it is onee. But vou are the one I am and held them across her hot eyes. ‘* Fo 
thinking of the most, Margaret. For you give me, Garda; I don’t know what I am 


are fading away, and it’s this stifled love saying. You don’t mean it, but you kee} 
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turning the knife in the wound. TI shall 
never do any of the things you talk of; I 
I must bear 
ife—the life I made for myself 


go on Staying on here. 


sha 
with 
No one made it for me; I 


eves open. 


it for myself, and I must bear it as 
I have said cruel things, 


is I Cah. 


t was because She dropped the 


thought 
you care 


al Ways 
And if 


; 
m as much as you now tell me 


have 
so—so beautiful. 


ls hands. ei 


you 
that he 
her face con 


more natural than 
could 


with a 


» What 


she not finish; 


icted then 
ned to take on suddenly the tints and 


violent quiver, and 


urs of age. 
1 am not worthy to tie your shoe!” 


ed Garda, in her soft voice, which cven 


i vl, excitement could not rise above 
ts lovely tones. 

But Margaret controlled herself 
gain, the had vanished 


When you tell me that he has changed 


had 
spectre face 
so much, that he is crowing harsh, hard, 
t ‘I can 
‘everything about myself, everything 
but I cannot bear that.” 

d. ‘‘Men are all alike,” she 


is the worst for me,” she said ; 

She 
began 

Then she put that aside too—her 
tterness. ‘* Garda,” she resumed, 
iall go on living here, as I have said; 
I am, I intend to 
is far removed from his life as though 


it is for always. 
re a prisoner, as though I were dead. 
Who 
hope and prayer. 


‘haps, too, I shall change,myself. 
ws? Itis my daily 
he mean time, if you will marry him? 
are so sweet he cannot help but love 

you be afraid. You must 
I tell you that in the 
And he must 


moved swiftly forward and 


needn't 

er come here 
beginning, never come. 
But’ — she 

kk the girl in her arms with a passion 
‘** but your little children, 
Garda, if you should have any, if they 
eould would be me, 
nd my life would not seem so starved 


+ 


ite tenderness 


come, it sood for 
d desolate; I should be a better woman 
She put her face down 
ipon Garda’s for a moment. 


in lam now.” 
Garda could 
feel how very cold it was. 

Then she released her: she began mov 

about the room, setting the chairs in 

eir places; she extinguished some of the 
candles; she was quite calm. 

Garda stood where she had been left; 
her face was hidden. 

Margaret crossed to one of the windows 
and threw open the shutters; the cool 
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, 
the 


had died aov 


rushed in, laden with 
the 


DACK 


night air 
fume of flowers; fire 
to Garda. bie 
go with you to your room,” she 

x he pul 


round her to lead her away 


Then she came 
said; 


is very, very late S her arm 


Garda sub 


her tace hidden; 


the hall 


mitted, though sti 

they went together 
There was a 

Margaret kissed 

* Good-night,” she 


Gardas room. 


‘Lam ashamed,” Garda ired 


‘Ashamed ?” 
** Ashamed of being glad.” 


murin 


Margaret went swiftly away 
flee 
lighted threshold, 


nm | : 
hen she 1 


yv;she almost 
seemed to Garda, standing on her 
heard her door close. 


| the bolt 


ieard the sound of 


Within as it was shot forward. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
‘* Dip you ever hear of anything so 
surd Aunt Katrina, ‘ 


look at sea! 


said How 


prunello gai 


those 


will 
of hers on deck when the wind blows 


old 


He was playing solitaire 


** Jolly soul,” commented Lanse, 
ised 
reflectively with a card in his hand while 
he gazed at the 


him. ** Jolly old soul! 


and had pat 
spread-out piles before 
lam a] id she Is 
before she 


ast 


going to see something at 
dies.” 
What expressions vou do use, La 
one would think she iS ninety 
but G 


hay 


for seeing, she'll see nothing 


Thorne, wherever she is, and 
hands full at that.” 
‘* Her eyes, you said 


wWbpona pile 
contained already its legal three 


mean,” 
slipping his card deft] which 
and fit- 
ting the edges accurately as he did so to 
those of the ecard beneath, in order to cheat 
himself with the greater skill. 

Aunt 


upon 


Katrina's comments were based 
Betty had 
journeyed down to East Angels that after- 
noon in the blaek beat of Unele C 
convey to her dearest Kate a 


prece of news: 


some recent tidings. 
ito to 
vonderful 
had suddenly 

to Ita 
ly,and she had written from New York, 
where 


Garda 
cided to go abroad for the winter 
her Lish-er 
and Trude, Lo beg Betty to come north 


she was staving with 


ner, 
dear kind old aunt” that she was. 


immediately and go with ‘like the 


Betty's 


mind, driven into confusion by this sud- 
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Lanse hi: 

for 
such 
Lunt 


could 


Katrina 
listen to no 


vere too ridicuio Isl} 


lf to liste n, ho vever, 


ty I’ turned 


1 } 
n SO homesick IW 


Garda had not had the 


‘And 


would stay with 


she 


her 
id hoped I 


imnwer, 
uys,”’ nar 
ed 


much, of 


1 , 
perhaps aiw 
l nf 
And of 
York 

) 
Rome 


But then you know, as I told 


course 1 enjoy 
ever so 
too—Rome was so in- 
Rome is not my home, nor 
course, at my age.” 

age 


it's experi 
Very likely you're right, Kate; but 
I've had so little experi 
I came from Georgia with Mr. 


rso many vears ago, I've never 


ence 


the n, vou kn yw, 


ence since 


side of Florida until now, 
rrown like those Swiss 


who ean’t hear that 


know, that yoddeling, 


to 


velling 


out getting so homesick, though 


evervbody else it’s a dreadfully 
i | ought to say, too, that as 
Florida, the 


but 


no cows 1h 


cood one 


a very 


next to no cows in Rome 


were 
iat matter, though it was there 
brought up little Castor and 

ns, you know, who found 


the no, no, I’m mistak 


‘he 
was Romulus and Remus; Castor 
ix tamed the horses on the Qui- 
her ease it shows that the 

ilk must have been good, you know.” 
‘Are we talking of milk, Elizabeth ?” 


asked Kate, in despair. 





‘Of course not,” answered Eliza 
d-naturedly; 
L kn 
least, Kate, and I shouldn't be 
And rl 
Korum I'd see my own flo 
And 


‘how could you 
OW you never Cc red for an 


fore, to bring it up. 


{ bushes. 
Coliseum little ch 
] 


and even think I heard the bells 


he old rose 
I'd see our 
Absurd!” said Kate. 

‘*T reekon it was absurd.” Betty 

1 . } . , 

oh Wiping her eyes furtively 

‘And at the Vatican 


statues, Kate 


time 
the 


Same 


amon ao vou | 


Was a 


vays seeing likenesses to vou 


Oh, well—that,” responded Kat 
if there might be grounds for associ 
of that ‘And Garda Thor 


this time, I suppose, is living there q 


nature. 


alone she went on, comfortably 


Oh no; she has a companion, Mad 
Soranzer.”’ 
said Lanse; ‘I kno 
Miss Morris. Hk 

through all her money.” 

** Yes, that the Boga 
arranged it by letter; they. know he: 
well.” 


*poranzo, 


an American; 
is the one; 
theirs, and a 


fifty 


more respectable,” 


‘*She’s a cousin of 


nice woman; about five. Not 


could be Lanse 
on, glaneing with an amused eye at A 
Katrina’s unwilling “You 
there some time, Mrs. Carew; I sup). 
some men ?” 


face. 


you saw 
‘*The population seemed to me to c 
sist principally of men,” Betty answ 
naively; ‘the streets were always crow 
ed.” 
aes the 
don't But 
men came to see you, I suppose ?” 
‘Oh, youmean gentlemen? Yes, wl 
I was four true, t 
pretty often. was Mr. Ti ’ 


Italian wonk 


some or the 


because 


knock about. 


there came; it’s 


came There 
Kyek 

‘*Yes, Jim Ten Eyck; he’s always in 
Rome.” 

‘*Then there was Mr. Wayman, a mem 
ber of Parliament.” 

** He doesn’t count.’ 

** Why, do you know him 2?” said Bett; 


’ 


surprised. 
‘No: 

him—Mrs. Spenser won't care for memb , 

of Parliament.” . 
This seemed to Betty a monstrous asser | 

tion. But she went on: ‘*‘ Then there was 

a foreigner—Count Zensky.” 


but Mrs. Spenser won't car 
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isheonhand? Well, hell 


ed between them bevond this; they did 
not even shake hands She had seen im 
(From Aunt Ka- mediately upon entering that he would 
not go through any of the forms this time 
ar aunt, a cosmopolite Zelen- This made her only 


more anxious to 
a rich man, a very handsome man 


keep to them strictly | 
I as Well He got his ed I hope you have e me to stay 
at Oxford vhile,”’ she said 
much did he get 7’ demanded the He paid no attentr 
fforts by he. ve vo out to the ward 
w's contrariness. I wish to see you alone 
And the fourth, Mrs. Carew ?” Lanse ‘We couldn't well be 
on, pursuing his investigations th 


s, could we?” * ans 
Oh—only Ernesto.” 


about the room. 
ar ‘But they may interrupt us 


1e followed hye r all do I s] 


Is he there?” said Lanse, with a 
] 
i 


d laugh; ‘‘has i to come out 
t distance? Bravo for Ernesto!” and you must come Ile crossed the 
Vto room and closed the de “You 
remarked Aunt Katrina, with one of | |] 

vell-bred sniffs a 
etty flushed at this. “Mr. De Torrez “ay 


prope rty, Kate,’ she said, with dignity came 


I don't see where Ke got the mone 


got my 


Was answering it Whei vou came. 


didn’t want a written answer. It 
over me, after I had sent mine, that 
n her usual humble sincerity came I knew just what you would write in re 
toher. ‘‘I don’t reckon it’s much ply—the very words. Not that you have 
vent on. ‘“‘Tve no idea where he written 
,nor anything about it; but I'm sure 


never he came to see us, he always 


so often; in two vears and a half 
[ think three notes of six | nes each would 
abeut sum it up. But Ll know every writ 
ten phrase of yours just the same: so | 


ced like a dignified gentleman 


Naturally,” said Lanse ‘* Because have come to get an answer in person 


sensible and reasonable one 


it is what he is. Well, I give him my more 
: She did not say, ** There will be nothing 
more reasonable.” It was what was i 
Aunt Katrina, with a pity that w: her thoughts, but it s 

lune 


At the 


* Poor benighted young man!’ murmur 


UPrh 


iS In 
emed best not to 
express her thoughts now 
time when this conversation was ‘How changed you are!” he said 
cinning, word was brought to Margaret “even 
she sat at her writing-table (in Garda’s changed 
industrial school”) that Mr. Winthrop ‘*“No one here si 
in the drawing-room, and wished to | 


in eighteen months s much 


. 1 
faced his gaze proud 
her. Celestine was the messenger. ‘The same old look! Of course they 
‘‘ If he has come to stay, yvouand Looth don't: so long as vou keep every 


and ever’ bod CO 
they don’t want to see any 


iv: It would spoil 
‘I don’t think he has come to stay, their ease, and they like their ease.” 


vo 
ist put the east room in order,” said the ing smoothly 


oe . 
istress Of the house. 


ss Margaret: he’s brought no bag He was still gazing at her. ‘* Arrange 
iess he’s just ridden down from Gracias.’ your lif 


‘Very well. Go and tell the others 


went on, abr ipt 
iV, Dut at ‘ome away from here 
‘Yes'm,”’ said Celestine, disappearing You ean do that. Tshall insist upon it.” 
When Margaret entered the drawing The fear of him that she had felt from 
om, twenty minutes later, Winthrop was » ti 


i¢ 


‘e alone. Celestine had told nobody had never looked quite as he d at this 


ne of entering was iner« ne He 


ow Minerva Poindexter arranged this moment; his voice had never had quite 


h her conscience, only herself knew. 
No one here?” said Margaret, in sur 
ise, ** Where are the others 2?” 

‘*T didn’t come to see the others,” Evert 


these tones before The ioOng mont is that 


had stretched into years |i id made no dif 
ference, then; everything was to be as 
hard, perhaps harder than ever. 

Vinthrop answered. Her fear caused her to answer with 
Though a year and a half had passed something 1i 


since their last meeting, no greeting pass- wish 


ke appeal. ‘But I do not 
to go away. I like it much better 
VoL. LXXII.—No. 432.—66 
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New 
use: | 


made a 


here than ould like liv 
York It juiet I 
am far aw I 
effort to 
bli 


me in 
am of some 


ain here she 


impress him by repeating 
had made a truth for 


will—** I 


Sala 


which 


she 


her determined am 


contented here she 

u learned to speak 

answer 

others pecause I 

ng to sav to me,” 
ment’s silence. 

You 


Lam not to be 


mreright: Dhave something 
See and correctly Set that 
off this time, : I was w I came 


h a little 


) npliments 


put nen 


petore 


few 


tions 


put oft preaching, a 


doled-o and exhorta 
And you are afraid to eall the oth 


You dont 


fore them 


to speak out be 


afraid I 
ike hayoe with 


ers Want me 


and you are should 


It ould certain ym the 
pretty glass walls you have built up round 
your sham life here, your charming do 


mestie life, your happy home cirele.”’ 


‘IT don't think you have any right to 
take that tone.” 
“Ves 
That was 
We are 
[am not 
Winthrop 
Margaret | 


[T have: the right of our love.” 


long ago; let it stay there 


not growing any younger; at least 
Men are different, I suppose.” 
lau he d 


it vell enough. 


‘Very well done, 
You 


you have out 


are trying to pret nd that 


lived it, and that have But our two 


faces contradict that: yours is Wasted and 


drawn, and look at me; have I the ap 


pearance of a man who is even moderate 
ly contented { 
She had trusted herself to look at 


remembered too vividly 


not 
him muc] she 
‘changed,” ‘ bit 


Garda’s deseription 


ter pee i * But 
did And she saw 
Garda had described 


‘What is it you wish me to do ?” 


now she 
all that 


involuntarily 

look at him. 

and more, 

she 

asked, hurried] 
‘Come away from here.” 

‘But where ?” 

“Any 


see you sometime . 


vhere you like. Where I could 
No. ho 

Very well, then 
And | 
“Tt wouldn't 


words burst from her almost unconscious 


anywhere you like. 
yon t see vou 


do me any cood 


ly She turned and sank into the nearest 
chair 
He came and seated himself near her in 


silence. 


These 
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before 
abroad ?” she asked, beginning again 

“Yes.” 

‘She wished to see you, I know 

** How that 
Garda, at not 


“You saw Garda she 


how tim 


troubled 


you Say 
least, 1s 
midity.” 
op 
vourself after a while.” 
‘‘Not to see Mrs. Lucian Ss 
Would you like me to go ?’ 
oe Yes ? 


‘Tam very much obliged to vou 


rhaps you will Lo abroad a 


per 
he added 


a plan, is it You wouldn't have sp 


of her otherwise. 


] 


ier, 


[ am 
I'm lonely, I'm sad, perhaps | 
bad: a ‘‘home,” therefore, is the thing 


I see 5 


} 
Ol 


so much 
And so you've planned this 
very ingenious, but unfortunately I do 
fall in with it. Don't 
time talking of Garda,” he said, sharp 

Margaret had put her hand over 
eyes for a moment. 

‘Tt isn’t possible that you have thoug 
I could care for her, Margaret—such 
Why, you're trembling 
he rose and pulled down her shield 
hand); You have r 
ly, then, been afraid of it, Margaret!” 

She retreated from him. 


need—you women’ think 


home. 


waste any m 


woman as that. 


‘vou're relieved! 


“It makes me hate myself,” he 
on, a mist showing itself in his eyes 
see your unselfishness. You have thoug 
of this because you believe that it wou 
be better for me, that I should be happ 
And if you had succeeded, if it could rea 
ly have come about, how you would ha 
lived up to it; to the very last hour of 
your life, you wouldn't have swerved 

‘It would not have been difficult,” s 
answered, with coldness. 

He looked at her; he seemed to be stud 
ing her. ‘‘Garda, on her side, is perfect 
ly capable of having a real affection for 
real while it 
she would take a double delight in it if 


me for a while lasts 

was going to be also a comfort to you 
any way, because she is so fond of you 
she hasn't any especial mission on he 
hands just now, so that would have don¢ 
very well. You are certainly a wonde 
ful pair!—how far did your plan extend 
You would have pampered me up b 
tween you (she temporarily) ; 
have arranged what was ‘best’ 
two Sunday - school 
of reform. Once 
and for all, Margaret, let us put Edgarda 


you would 
for mi 
like 
over a 


and my life, 


teachers case 
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ne aside: she has nothing whatever 


o with the matters that lie between 


ind me: she is no more to me than an 


clove 
[ might lie to you,” he went on; **I 
ht say that if you persist in your pre 
course —keeping me entirely off, sep 
1@ your utterly from mine—] 
uuld go to the bad. Sut it wouldn't 
true: L shall not go to the bad in the 
ist: unless becoming hard and disagree 


Later 


} 1] 
Shail 


Wet 
11re 


eis that; I'm not a boy. if you 


on in this way, I become 


probably —self-indul 
war he 
I am 
as you will do. 
Vil 


For you will always remain 


mus and selfish, 
it. | 
ed, I hope; 
live 
me at fifty or fifty-five 


shall me vicious or low 
but 


on air 


woman; | 
Don't 
you 


not a 
five 
iat advice. 
e same; with the exception of growing 
ier and thinner, you'll be the same till 
and I really think it 
to 
re're bearing now to find me like that 


yuu die: would be 


creater blow you than even what 
fish and cold, fond of my own ease, 
»w to disturb myself for anybody, might 
taken up with my dinner. But 
mt in the least what I’m say 


to you; I can’t bring it before you 


you 
believe 
ve vou—love vou at this moment with 


He sat 


| folded his arms doggedly 


down 
gut I 
ill not stay sentimental; no man does 


ry fibre of my being.” 


tera certain age, though women always 
xpect it; as you expect it now.” 

‘“What do you intend to do?” he 
tinued, did 


con 


as she not answer of 


any 
‘Just what I have been doing.” 
‘You have no mercy, then?” He look 
ed at her with angry gloom. 
“Tf I can bear it, Evert, surely you 
‘ay 
‘* No, that doesn’t follow. 
etter than men; in some things they are 
tronger, 
tained 
by their terrible love of self-sacrifice. I 


Women are 


But that’s because they are sus 
the ones of your nature, at least 


ibsolutely believe there are women who 
like to be tortured.” 
ee Yes 


the woman he spoke to, a beautiful, mys 


sometimes we like it,’ answered 
terious, exalted expression showing itself 
in her eyes. 

But the look 
f his face as he came toward her brought 


He sprang from his chair, 


her back to the present; moving hurried 
ly, she had put her hand upon the cord of 
the bell. 


66 No 
don't 


shall 


not that That humiliates me 


don't See, 
be pe rfeetly quiet 
Here are t 

Now listen | 
proper here—see the 
little visit; then I wi 
York After that, in due 
tell them that 
that you need a change 


it Is not 


necessary . I 
and reasonable 
come and sit 
] 


now. Wo Chalrs 


down vill do all that is 
make a 
to New 
time, you must 
tired of Florida, 


you certainly do 


and 


people 


vo back 
vou are 
need a change, as a plain matter of fact; 


ase, for 


(yf 


and I see no reason, in any ¢ 


life here 


yvour 
spending your entire course 


cet 
believe 


it will be an up-hill 
Aunt 

that she cannot travel 
But it 


is stronger than she thinks 


undertaking to 


she will 
that 
vont kill her 
As for Lanse, 
he can make the journey up as well as he 
down; he’ 


Both of them, if you are firm, will end by 


Katrina started : 
it would kill 


he 
Shie¢ 


her on the spot. 


made it s certainly no worse 


doing as you wish, because you are indis 
pensable to their comfort. The thing is 
that hold 


| . . 
vhere | very little 


you must firm: and there is 


have confidence in 


you, where I must try to nerve you up 


f 


and make you bolder: vou are tar too 


gentle always. Once established in New 
York or hear there, I could see you how 
and then —-I 

uld 


about 


mean see all Lanse 


you 
than 


ask to have 
what I 


the 


nothing better 


me again: Lanse knows 
think of him, but 
least; all he 
of 
he’s perfectly indifferent to l 
all honor, Margaret: 


crite, whatever else I may be 


he doesn't eare in 
cares is to get some talk out 
me, some entertainment; 


my Opinion 


speak in 
I’m not a vile hypo 
Lam grow 
ine older—see, I will take view of 


that: 
shouldn't we, 


your 
you are growing older too: why 
then, see each other in this 


W here the 


It would brighten our lives a lit 


way at intervals? would be 
harm ? 
tle. And as for the ‘home’ you wished 
me to have, its good influences and all 
that, I could find them there.” 

‘*T shall never see you again,” Marga 
had 


seated herself In the chair he had placed 


ret answered, strangely. She not 
for her: she stood with her hand resting 
upon its back. 

‘What do you mean 

‘* All you have said I believe; 
you would keep to it 


I believe 

But 
would 
rather not 
Llove vou too much,” she 


earry it out. 
fferent—it 
be too much pain t would 


with me it wo 
see you at all. 

added. <A burning blush covered her face 
and throat. Then it faded suddenly to so 
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dead a white that his old fear rushed back 
upon him 
He had almos 


ionge Jjapse Of time But now it had come 


forgotten this fear in the 


I 1 


it had grasped him again 


} m | h the ola horribie convict 
She has no strenet he will dic Li 
lifted her and laid her down upon th 


Sota, made sici 


did so, by the light 


ness of her weight Anvthing but that 
that she should from earth foreve 
he would bear anything, go away and 
never come back, 1 ould only live 
live 
\ Hie DET OVE i} speechless With 
dread, she looked Up and saw his terror: 
she smiled, and there was something Iike 


a mothe r’s love in her eves for a moment 


as she said, reassuringly: ‘* Ll am_ not 
dying It was only that I was faint | 
am often faint—it amounts te nothing; I 

:much stronger than I appear; I shall 
live, I am sure of it, many years And 
now you must go You must not r 


Margaret, it is too much.’ 
It is the only way; surely I have 
shown you told you—1n all its shame 
Hy Veakhess " 

Weakness! He knelt down beside 


hie r bowing h S hea 


d upon her hand. 
Go,” she repeated, softly 
And is this to be all?” He lifted his 
face: it looked hag rarad 


[ think so She tried to rise 
No, no; don't! 


But she did rise 


I will go 

With a step that 
swaved with her exhaustion, waving him 
off with her hand as she went, she reached 
the door. Here she turned 


‘* We cannot know,” she said; ‘it’s all 


a mystery. At least, we have tried I 
care the most for how you will feel, 


1} 


though I shall suffer more 


I can only 
appeal to you appeal to you, for the fu 
ture, not to try to see me; L beg you not 
to trv ever again For I shall never 
change, and never vie ld, and it would 
OULY be a deep r pain to bear.’ 

She turned the lateh. ‘It’s all dark 
now But perhaps in some other world, 
Evert, the years that we give up to duty 
here perhaps they will be waiting for 
us.’ She went out 

They never met again. 


EPILOGUE 


It was ten years later, at East Angels 


Penelope and Middleton had come down 


for an afternoon visit. 


Betty was alr 
there 


Betty was generally there 

Dr. Kirby had just gone; he had bro 
to them the surprising tidings that G 
had suddenly turned her charming 
upon her other admirers—many in 1 
ber, and some of them so admirabl: 
was about to bestow her hand upo | 
nesto de Torrez 

The Doctor having gone, ‘* Tl } 
it when I see it,” said Kate. 

Oh. but. dear Kate, how ean ve 
it You cannot go ‘way to Paris, 
Betty. 

Aunt Katrina now had a perma 
re semblance toa Roman matron, one 


was bearing on her noble features the 


In spite of t S 
rigidity of outline, however, she rema 


saults of an east wind. 


handsome, 

Betty, meanwhile, had been growing 
definite as to outlines. But her del 
ful goodness remained as strongly 
parent, 

‘He has no money,” Kate went on 

‘Garda never cared for money, 
Penelope and Middleton and Betty, 


together. 








That same evening Margaret is 
ting beside a table in the drawing-roo 
on the table was a shaded lamp, an 





its soft light she was embroidering si 
thing in bright silks. 


1hit 


Lanse had had his sofa drawn up 
the open door which led to the little 1 
hung baleony ; he was smoking, and look 
ing out upon the moonlight. He too 
spoke of the rumors about Garda. 

‘I wonder why Evert didn't try 
her?” he said. 

His wife made no reply. 

Never married all this time. Yet 
he was the very fellow for it; stead) 
you know; a little stupid. It’s out 
geous the way he treats us 
ing here.” 


hever com 


Lanse had grown stouter: he was 
more crippled than formerly ; but his 
face remained handsome, and, save fo 
his crippled state, he looked strong and 
well 

After a while he turned from the moon 
light, and sat idly watching his wife ove 
her work. ‘‘ Do you know you've grown 
very silent, Madge ?” 

‘* Yes, [ know it.” 

* Well 


Lanse. 


youre a good woman,” said 


THE END, 
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PHVUE remarkable event in “the town” during 

| the winter has been the creat dethrone 
Abdication Is too gentle and concilia 
vord. Abdication sugg j 
of letting one’s selt 

the Fitth abdicate 


convent, and | 


radati Nn, 
gently. 
d and then retired 
y way of atoning for the 
indeur, filled himselt 
with mighty dinners Napoleon abdi 
thinking that he could outwit fate and 
bon restoration by making way for 
Louis Philippe abdicated to save the 
The two French monarchs 
it like to own that they were dethroned, 
hey tried to assume an air of voluntary 
in the result which they had 
in vain to resist. They smiled pleasant 
ile the fox was gnawing their breast 
the cloak. 
the monare we were speak 
nt through no ceremony of abdication 
an absolute and disdaintul reign of half 
ntury, Italian opera in New York 
marily dethroned and put out-of-doors. 
nite the lone and delightful tradition, di 
the fond fancy that the Italian is alone 
CXC lusively the opera, and that only Ital- 
s know how to sing, the opera that began 
Malibran, and which has charmed een- 
ended, and the German and Amer- 
1 opera, Vigorous and triumphant, sits su 
me upon the double throne of the 
ses, surrounded by loyal taste, wealth, and 
shion. It is one of the most remarkable 
, probably the most remarkable event, 
l annals of the city. During the 


ests og 


down 


ess of human © 


* Orleans. 


Hescence 


h of whom 


was 


tions, 


two 


» musical 
talinn reien there was often a German insu 
mM maintaining itself for some time, and 
ere have been Enelish invasions scoring oc- 
ional victories. But after a feeble piping 
the beginning of the winter, there has been 
» further note of the old line; the Bourbon, 
the Stuart, the Hapsburg dynasty has vanish- 
l.and all things are become new. 
But the lovely princesses of the old royal 
use—Amina, Elvira, Lucia—are they gone 
rever? Is so splendid a legend as that of 
Pasta and Grisi, of Mario and Rubini, of Tam 
rini and Lablache, so easily extinguished ? 
Is the decorous and intent interest with which 
the Orpheus and Eurydice was heard at the 
Academy during the winter to supersede the 
wild and eager enthusiasm which drew the 
house to its feet, and held it, lingering and 
h to go, when the curtain fell, and once, 
vice, twenty times, rose again to reveal the 
« bowing, smiling, happy, to her worship- 


re ? 


Do you remember, Posthume, the matinée 
when, after prolonged raptures of farewell, and 
ndless shoutings of the house and kissings of 
e hand from la prima donna assoluta, and 
untain piles of flowers, the radiant Cynthia 
f the minute withdrew to her dressing-room, 


while the idolaters could not and would not 

retire, and still stood, « 
at last, 

thie drop, in her hat 


smile d 


ieeriIng and shouting, 
, forth from the side of 
and street dress, Amina 
ugain, more enchanting than ever, and 
and pausing at the 
other end, a pressure of hands upon the heart 
and a kiss blown into the ait 


until once more 


passing across the stage 
sinote every 


youth with a sense of personal recognition, 
and marked a moment never to be forgotten ? 
But happily all 


in the 


this ecstasy is poss Weal ) 


new day. IfGerman opera and French 
American opera, not 
Orpheus and EBuryd 


opera miy be sung at the 
less may the Italian. It 
ice, and the Magie Finte, and Lakmé, and the 
Merry Wives of and Lohengrin, are 
not excluded, why should not Lucia and her 
tuneful their turn¢ And 
whatever admitted or barred, there 
of that bewitching 
or commanding personality among the singers 
which is not pec ‘uliar to the Italian blood nor 
to the Italian melody, which was Jenny Lind’s 
as it was Grisi’s and Catalani’s It is true, 
indeed, as Mrs. Thurber said in her interesting 
address to the stockholders at the close of the 
season, that “the star svstem” has been dis- 
carded. But the constellation is yet possible 

and although the meteors may be forced to 
find other orbits, what can stay the mild ra 

diance or the transcendent lustre of the fixed 
star when it shall appear ? 

It was most interesting to observe the rapt 
silence of the audience during the first act of 
the Orphe us and Buri lice. That silence was 
the sign of the deepest attention and delight. 
The giggle of the Gulch and the insolent gab- 
ble of vulgarity in the boxes were happily 
wanting. 3ut such silence was none the less 
unusual and striking. It would, indeed, have 
prefigured the failure of an ordinary opera. 
Yet had it been another work more imme- 
diately pleasing to the ear, like the rippling 
melodies of Bellini, and had there been a fas- 
cinating personality in a singer, that quality 
which talent and training and excellence do 
not always or necessarily command, there 
would have been the tumult of delight which 
every old opera-goer recalls as marking cer- 
tain great There is no reason to 
doubt, therefore, that the traditions of enthu- 
siasm at particular performances will be con- 
tinued, and that the American opera will add 
to them, not diminish them. 

This is all the surer because the admirable 
completeness and symmetry of the representa- 
tions of the American opera have made the 
impromptu orchestra, the hap-hazard chorus, 
the inadequate support, and the squalid stage 
setting for a single famous singer intolerable 
hereafter. Mr. Manager Mapleson complained 
bitterly that Patti, at five thousand dollars a 
night, did not satisfy New-Yorkers. But what 
does Mr. Manager say to the fact that singers 


Windsor. 


sisters 
may 


will be always the chance 


occasions, 











iname, and with reasonable salaries, 
hous ind charmed it?) Obviously 
l enoug When Henry It 
( ne > this co ntry, a famo 5 ( ) 
: ‘ i aut suid to the Easy Chair that 
if Irvi s reputation was inexplicable, for he 
ay had no qualification for an actor whatevel 
ob | Wi f Mr. Irving had come to us and had 
i ippeared under the familiar and utterly care 
\ ‘ less conditions, had h played as the elder 
‘ Booth used to play, in a mere suggestion of a 
theatre, and amid vague hints of scenery and 
Ss Ing, we t [ie ve! rned probably an- 
other vear and have made a second tri lMph 
int and profitable tour 2 
i When th s come hereafter, that is to 
f say, the divas-who a t nurtured in the 
American nursery of music, they must conform 
to r conditions rhey must sing under the 
circumstances to which we are accustomed, o1 
they Will hiss the homage to which they are 
accustomed, The American opera, as it is 
2 now organized and incorporated, with its con 
it rvatory of instruction and its proved success, 
ni is another warble of American independence. 
us Ever since our declaration of political nd 
:f pendence we have been asserting it in other 
' forms and relations, until this last and most 
melodious protest, which is the latest proof 
hat Jonathan has come of age 
43 One hundred and thirty-two years ago Co- 
lumbin College, in New York, then called 
' King’s College, opened its doors for students, 
It was the year in which Dr. Franklin pro 
posed his plan of colonial union in the Albany 
Congress, and in the same year the French 
built Fort Duquesne, and before the Freshmen 
it King’s were ripened into Seniors, Braddock 
was defeated and Washington had made his 
’ famous march to the fort. The modest little 
f town of New York in which the new college 
: was planted contained about ten thousand in- 
habitants, and Kine’s College was the sixth in 
order of foundation, following Harvard, Will 
iam and Mary, Yale, Princeton, and the Uni- 
t versity of Pennsylvania. The young college 
was not a very prolific a/ma mater in the ear- 
lier years. During the twenty years from its 
organization until the Revolution it graduated 
but about one hundred students. But it was 
an illustrious progeny Among those pupils 
4 were Alexander Hamilton and Jolin Jay and 
d Robert Livingston and Gouverneur Morris and 
; oa Egbert Benson and Philip Van Cortlandt and 


Henry Rutgers, and sons of all the conspicu- 
ous New York families. 

Now noblesse oblige. Is it surprising that 
the descendant of a noble house is proud of 
his ancestry, that the youth of to-day who can 
trace his lineage straight back to historic 
heroes and patriots and poets and philoso- 
phers and statesmen feels himself to be not 
only the heir of their renown, but born to the 
duty of maintaining its lustre untarnished, if 
nothing more? So feels the worthy alumnus 
of a college. There is a blue blood of aca- 
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demic association as of family descent, 
the son of a long line of famous or 1 
feels the admonishing consciousness of 
responsibility for others as well as for h 
so the college graduate owns the d 
ereat association, and would live wort 
the select society to which he belongs, 
If the little New York of 1754 and tl 
King’s College could look in upon t 
and stately and prosperous city that we k 
would they be surprised to sce, evenil 





evening in the winter, the successive tri 
al feasts of the various colleges, Jura 
ing to the joyous Alps that call to her a 
Not at all. Those reverend half-dozen 
graduates of King’s, recalling their « 
feeling, would gaze benignantly upon 
scene, glowing with the eloquent ‘spr e h 
ing in the pealing chorus of the song, s 
const ious that nothine could be more n 
and inevitable than the demongprative 
festive pride of college boys in their colle; 

Those elders, indeed, with all their s 
thy could not understand it completely. - 7 
would see through a glass somewhat dark 
but they would see. For those brave F; 
men of 1754 and graduates of 1758 had no « 
lege tradition. They founded the hous 
deed, but the pictures that hang in fancy up 
its later walls, the voices that fill with the ai 
music of imagination its later and stat 
halls, the glorious romance of association 
this was wanting to those young academi 
cestors. For them there was no backw 
vista of tender radiance, no constellated m¢ 
ories beyond their own experience. 

When the Society of the Cincinnati was 
formed, a club designed to cherish Revoluti 
ary associations and traditions, the sensitiy 
scent of patriotism was sure that it detected 
the fatal aroma of aristocracy, and raised an 
alarm, Hereditary honors, class privileges, 
endangered popular rights, these were t! 
chimeras dire that hovered over the Verplanck 
cottage upon the Hudson where the meeting 
for organization was held. But what a mod- 
est and harmless conspiracy it has proved t 
be! The society was always small. Its worst 
fulminations were appeals to patriotism, Its 
most flagrant offence has been an annual din 
ner. What a tempest in a teapot was this hos 
tile excitement against that simple good-fel- 
lowship of Revolutionary officers! Meanwhil 
the vast and powerful organization of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, which followed 
the later war, and which is an immense polit 
ical force whose countenance both great par 
ties sedulously solicit, and to propitiate whose 
favor national laws are passed and State laws 
modified, is to the Cincinnati as the King ot 
Brobdingnag to the Prince of Lilliput, but it 
arouses no suspicion of peril to the common 
wealth. 

The college fraternity is a Cincinnati of ed 
ucated men, and it is often regarded with th 
same kind of feeling which assailed the old as 


| 


sociation of Revolutionary comrades. Like 
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t. it has a great tradition. Like that, it is 

of proud and tender memories. Like that, 

s the tie of union to be an inspiration, 

restraint, a consolation. Like that, it 

stor vnd by that 
gx to enrich and ennoble life. The s 


whose brig 


fresh its recollections, 


isterers in tue NOY hall, 
ter and @ weeh uff are the charm of thie « 
dinners, carry from the tabl 
They renew 


sciousness of the higher ideals that brood 


the blessing 
t they do not always ask. 
the mercenary strife, the contest of money 
g, and mean motives, and low ambitions. 
the tradition of college is good-fellowship, 
cood-fellowship in an intellectual air 


sing, al 


and 
To cherish it is 

member not only that you are 
that fraternity, that 


i scholarly associations. 
a member 
you wear its blue o1 

ribbon, its collar or ¢ ross, its star or garter, 

t that it lays an obligation upon you, an ob 

gation of honor not to be shaken off. 
Che college clubs which have sprung up so 
Idenly and naturally in this city—which is 
tropolitan at least in the sense of collect 
¢ citizens from the whole country—and the 

isant dinners with which they celebrat« 
emselves, continue the good work of the 
llege, not by extending a knowledge of 

ek and mathematics, in which every col 
ve man is ev officio already proficient, but by 
engthening loyalty to manly aims and stim 
lating generous sympathies. 

Even the sensitive patriots who call Heaven 
witness that college education is no better 
in it should be, that college alumni are to 
suspected like the Cincinnati, and that re- 

form in the civil service is only a deep and 
lark conspiracy to fill all the offices with col 
ge men, and more appalling still, to keep 
em there !—even these patriots, whom other 
patriots in the press encourage, and, as it were, 
St boy!” to the onset upon that awful plot, 
nay be comforted. Thank Heaven, our lib 
erties are still safe despite those artful Cincin 
nati, and the civil service is still free from all 

it a very small proportion of college men. 
The official statistics assure the patriots who 
lread edueation that they may sleep on in 

unplete confidence that the college will not 

e permitted totally to overthrow our happy 

Constitution. No,tyrants and colleges, avaunt! 
Americans never, never will be slaves! 


In a sketch of Jolin B. Gough, who died as 
he had lived upon the platform, and who was 
to the last one of the most popular of public 
speakers, and, after Father Mathew, the most 
famous apostle of temperance, it was stated 
that although a very generous man, he declined 
to lecture for the benefit of enterprises and 
societies of all kinds, which constantly applied 
to him. It is to be hoped that nobody regrets 
his refusal or thinks him to have been less 
generous because of the refusal. There is no 
more common or more unpardonable form of 
mendicaney than that which asks this kind 
of alms. Mr. Gough received a very large 
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f this 


con 


income from his public lectures, : 
money he was not a 
trary, he 


to the very objects 


gave libe , al often, doubtless, 


} ft which he 


Wis vainly asked to | | ractises 


direction of his gif 
That is w 
which inger t o 
or a painter to paint a pieture 
PiVe 
of charity. 
of lecturers some years ago repli 
tation of this kind 
the ¢ 
am a dealer in jewelry,” 
Mr. Chairman,” sai rer, ‘*T am 
much interested ij 1 yours 
in my town; now let u air: [ will 


rive you the p! one 


ASKS a 


a lecture, tor its ben 


One of the cull 
d to a solici 
airman of 
e what business he pursued I 


“ Well, 


very 


ry asking the ¢ 
ommitte 


] 


own 


evening for your 5 me 
those of busines ol a ( thre 


benetit of my society. 


your 


dand smiled. Th 
lecturer continued; * Have you applied to our 
friend Mr. Sheepskin, the attorney “No; 
what for?” thre “Why, to 
aid your sor i ty by contril ad y's fees . 
The chairman puzzled 
* What I mean,” said ‘is simply 
that there is no more reason why you should 
the entire protit of my 
business for a certain time than to ask any 
body else to the same thing. The facet 
that I am a lecturer is not a reason that you 
should make the application to me rather than 
to a lawyer, or a merchant, or an artist. Do 
you Mr. Booth to bestow his receipts 
for next Saturday upon your society because 
your society is poor and wants money to buy 
carpets and cushions? Do you ask the pro 
prietor of the Herald or Times to drop into 
your treasury all the money that they may re 
ceive for advertisements and sales on the first 
day of June? Do you ask Mr. Choate to hand 
you over his professional income, as nearly as 
he can compute it, for Monday,the 22d? To 
ask me for money is one thing; but to ask for 
a blank check with my signature is quite an 
other.” The lecturer smiled as benignantly 
as the chairman, but did not look in the least 
degree puzzled. * Oh!” said the chairman. 
“ Precisely,” returned the lecturer. 

There is sometimes a queer lapse of good 
faith in one of the parties to the business to 
which Mr. Gough devoted his life. A mem- 
ber of a lyceum committee, in his private ca- 
pacity of merchant, negotiates with another 
merchant for a piece of cloth, or a case of 
shoes, or a cargo of flour. But he finds that 
he has miscalculated the market, or there is 
some mishap, and he loses by the bargain. 
Does he thereupon repair to the other mer- 
chant, and say to him that he hasn’t made as 
much as he expected by the venture; that, in 


The good chairman stare c 


asked chairman, 


smiled, a 1O)4 | 


ask me to give you 
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fact, he lias lost money, and in view of that 
sad mischance the merehant will perhaps 
igree to take half of the price agreed upon ? 
No; the worthy member of the lecture com- 
mittee has never been guilty of such an act as 
that. If he cannot take the chances of trade, 
he is not fit to be a trader 

And what was it that 
you were saying just now, not to the flour mer- 
chant, or the cloth merchant, or the shoe deal 
er, but to the lecture merchant? Were you 
or were you not saying to him that you were 
very sorry that the audience had been so small 
and the expenses so large, and the treasury 
was so low that perhaps—perhaps—in view 
of everything—so hard to sustain a course of 
really good lectures—that—that, in fine, the 
merchant would perhaps take off half the 
price stipulate ad, because you, O wise young 
judge! have not made as much money out of 
him as you hoped to make ? 

To decline to do this, Mr. Gough, like other 
eminent masters of the platform, did not hold 
to be a mercenary view of his calling. If it 
was not mercenary for the baker to ask six- 
pence for his loaf or the milkman a fair price 
for his milk, neither was it mercenary for the 
lecturer to ask an equally fair price for his 
commodity and his labor and his time. It is, 


O wise young judge! 


Chitur’s 


I. 

\ R. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON in 
1 his new romance, The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, follows thé lines ex- 
plored by Mr. Edward Bellamy in his romance 
of Miss Ludington’s Sister. But the Patent- 
office abounds in simultaneously invented 
machinery, and, at any rate, Mr. Stephenson 
may claim an improvement upon the appa- 
ratus of Mr. Bellamy. The American writer 
supposed several selyes in each human being, 
which died successively and became capable 
of meeting one another in a different state of 
existence. Mr. Stevenson immensely simpli- 
fies the supposition by reducing these selves 
to the number of two—a moral self and an 
unmoral self. The moral self in the Strange 
Case was Dr. Jekyll, who, by the use of a cer- 
tain drug, liberated Mr. Hyde, his unmoral 
self or evil principle, in whom he went about 
wreaking all his bad passions, without the 
inconvenience of subsequent remorse; all he 
had to do was to take the infusion of that 
potent salt, and become the good Dr. Jekyll 
again. The trouble in the end was that Mr. 
Hyde, from being at first smaller and feebler 
than Dr. Jekyll, outgrew him, and formed the 
habit of coming forth without the use of the 
salt. Dr. Jekyll was obliged to kill them both. 

The romancer cannot often be taken very 
seriously, we suppose ; he seems commonly to 
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indeed, open to any man to give bread anq 
milk to his neighbors without price. But 
cannot support his family by that course, A)j 


the merchants in town, if they choose, may 
give away all their goods. But they can 
be reproached with venality if they prefe: 
sell instead of to give. Mr. Gough, so fay 
he turned his powers and gifts to makin 
money, was & merchant, and was amena 
only to the laws and usages of honorable busi 
ness, and those who asked him to renounc 
half his fee, or who requested the gift of all thy 
profits ofa future transaction, were unquestio: 
ably well-meaning, but they were unmindtu! 
of the laws and usages of honorable business. 

Mr. Edwin P. Whipple, one of the most ac- 
complished and popular pioneers of the mod 
ern lecture platform, said that he once de- 
clined to suffer in the way that we have de- 
scribed, and the controverted ten dollars was 
at last paid. He departed homeward con 
gratulating himself upon the triumphant vin 
dication of a sound principle. But, said le, 
with a sly smile of appreciation, that money 
was an apple of the Dead Sea—it turned to 
ashes. It was a counterfeit bill. Doubtless 
it was intended by the austere committee as 
a stern rebuke of the mercenary disposition of 
the lecturer, 


Study, 


be working out a puzzle, and at last to have 
produced an intellectual toy ; but Mr. Steven- 
son, who is inevitably a charming and sym- 
pathetic writer, and whom we first knew as 
the author of certain poems full of deep 
feeling and sincerity, does something more 
than this in his romance; he not only fasci 
nates, he impresses upon the reader the fact 
that if we indulge the evil in us it outgrows 
the good. The lesson is not quite new, and 
in enforcing it he comes dangerously near the 
verge of allegory; for it is one of the hard 
conditions of romance that its personages 
starting with a parti pris can rarely be char 
acters with a living growth, but are apt to be 
types, limited to the expression of one prin- 
ciple, simple, elemental, lacking the God-given 
complexity of motive which we find in all the 
human beings we know. 

Hawthorne, the great master of the romance, 
had the insight and the power to create it anew 
asa kind in fiction; though weare not sure that 
The Scarlet Letter and the’ Blithedale Romance 
are not, strictly speaking, novels rather than 
romances, They do not play with some old 
superstition long outgrown, and they do not 
invent a new superstition to play with, but 
deal with things vital in every one’s pulse. 
We are not saying that what may be called 
the fantastic romance—the romance that de- 
scends from Frankenstein rather than The 
Scarlet Letter —ought not to be. On the 
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irvy, we should grieve to lose it, as we 
d vrieve to lose the pantomime or the 
opera, or many other graceful things 
amuse the passing hour, and help us 


ive agreeably in a world where men act 
sin, suffer, and die. But it belongs to 
‘decorative arts, and though it has a high 
nlace amone them, it cannot be ranked with 
works of the imagination—the works that 
present and body forth human experience. 
Its ingenuity can always afford a refined plea 
sure, and it can often, at some risk to itself, con- 
vey a valuable truth. 

‘ Il. 

We can be glad of it even in a writer of 

ir time, but it would be hard to forgive a 
ontemporary for a bit of theatricality like 
that which the new translation of Balzac of. 

us in The Duchesse de Langeais. It is 
worse, if anything could be worse, than Pére 

j more artificial in motive, more mala- 
rial, more oblique in morals, In fact, the in- 
version of the principles of right and wrong, 
tlie appeal made to the reader's sympathy for 
the man who cannot ruin the married coquette 
he loves, is as bad a thing as we know in lit- 
erature. But it has its value as part of the 
history of Balzac’s evolution, which was cu- 
iously fitful and retarded. It is a survival of 
romanticism, and its Sworn Thirteen Noble- 
men, Who abduct the Duchess at a ball and 
ring her back before supper, and who are 
pledged to defend and abet each other in all 
good and ill, are the sort of mechanism not 
now employed outside of the dime fictions. 

It must by no means be supposed, in fine, 
that because Balzac was a realist, he was al- 
ways a realist. As a matter of fact, he was 
sometimes a romanticist as flamboyant as Vic- 
tor Hugo himself, without Victor Hugo’s gen- 
crous sympathy and noble faith; and we ad- 
vise the reader that a more depraving book 
could hardly fall into the hands of the young 
than The Duchesse de Langeais—more false to 
life, more false to art. It is a pity that it is 
bound up in the Boston edition with The I/- 
lustrious Gaudissart, a charming piece of hu- 
mor and nature. 

Ill. 

It is droll to find Balzac, who suffered such 
bitter scorn and hate for his realism while he 
was alive, now become a fetich in his turn, to 
be shaken in the faces of those who will not 
blindly worship him. But it is no new thing 
in the history of literature: whatever is estab- 
lished is sacred with those who do not think. 
At the beginning of the century, when ro- 
mance was making the same fight against 
effete classicism which realism is making to- 
day against effete romance, the Italian poet 
Monti declared that “the romantic was the 
cold grave of the Beautiful,” just as the real- 
istic is now supposed to be. The romance of 
that day and the realism of this are in certain 
degree the same. Romance then sought, as 
realism seeks now, to widen the bounds of 
sympathy, to level every barrier against es- 
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thetic freedom, to escape from the paralysis of 
tradition. It exhausted itself in this impulse; 
and it remained for realism to assert that fidel 
ity to experience and probability of motive are 
essential conditions of a ereat imaginative lit 
erature. It is not a new theory, but it has 
never before universally characterized literary 
endeavor. When realism becomes false to it 
self, when it heaps up facts merely, and maps 
life instead of picturing it, realism will perish 
too. Every true realist instinctively knows 
this, and it is perhaps the reason why he is 
careful of every fact, and feels himself bound 
to express or to indicate its meaning at the 
risk of over-moralizing. In life he finds no- 
thing insignificant; all tells for destiny and 
character; nothing that God has made is con 
temptible. He cannot look upon human life 
and declare this thing or that thing unworthy 
of notice, any more than the scientist can de- 
clare a fact of the material world beneath the 
dignity of his inquiry. He feels in every nerve 
the equality of things and the unity of men; 
his soul is exalted, not by vain shows and 
shadows and ideals, but by realities, in which 
alone the truth lives. In criticism it is his 
business to break the images of false gods and 
misshapen heroes, to take away the poor silly 
toys that many grown people would still like 
to play with. He cannot keep terms with 
Jack the Giant-Killer or Puss in Boots, under 
any name or in any place, even when they re- 
appear as the convict Vautrec, or the Marquis 
de Montrivaut, or the Sworn Thirteen Noble- 
men. He must say to himself that Balzac, 
when he imagined these monsters, was not 
Balzac, he was Dumas; he was not realistic, 
he was romantic. 
lV. 

Such a critic will not respect Balzac’s good 
work the less for contemning his bad work. 
He will easily account for the bad work his- 
torically, and when he has recognized it, will 
trouble himself no farther with it. In his view 
no living man is a type, but a character; now 
noble, now ignoble; now grand, now little; 
complex, full of vicissitude. . He will not ex- 
pect Balzac to be always Balzac, or Tennyson 
to be always Tennyson; and in his scheme of 
criticism the laureate’s last work, with its pa- 
thetic echoes of his past work, will interest 
him hardly less than that. 

It is by no means necessary to compare the 
“ Tiresias” with the “Ulysses,” or the“ Balinand 
Balan” withthe Morted’Arthur”’; oneneed not 
be brutal in confessing their inferiority. They 
are perhaps what the Tennysonian art must 
come to; but one must not forget how lovely 
that art was at its best. Its sweetness is in 
the nerves of every refined man and woman 
of his generation, and is perhaps all the more 
inalienably theirs if a younger generation does 
not feel its witchery so keenly. The race has 
its moods, and it cannot prolong them or recur 
to them; but it was in a high and hopeful 
mood when Tennyson pleased it to its heart's 
core, and no doubt something is lacking in it 
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as well as in him if he no longer pleases so 
much. We would rather compare him with 
anything that we have the reasonable hope of 
in the future, and bear the consequent discout 
agement as we may, than decry what has been 
so good, and is so good. It the latest verse of 
this illustrious poet came to us as the earliest 
verse of a poet quite unknown, we should wel 
come it, not as the promise, but as the perform 


ance, of fine things. When shall we have from 
nother a lyric of such noble note as “* Fre 
dom” in this book ¢ Or an elegiae of such 
tender fec ine as the * Prefatory Poem to my 
Brother's Sonnets’ Or a didactic of such 


high wisdom as “ The Ancient Sage”? By 
und-by, in the general account with Tennyson 
which time shall s juare, these things will be 
valued aright, and they will have their place, 
not as his best, but among his best. For the 
present it can be justly said of the book gen- 
erally that there is more of Tennyson's man 
ner than of Tennyson in it. His manner, 
which was always so much, has become more 
and more with him; and in this he is different 
from Longfellow, with whom manner became 
less and less, so that his latest poems were the 
simplest and most direct expressions of his 
poetic quality, absolutely purified, in the case 
of some of his sonnets, from posturing. But 
Tennyson's manner was always much of his 
charm, and here it charms the old reader still, 
and is as full of memory, as historical, as a per- 
fume. Whether it has the same fascination for 
a younger reader, it must remain for the young 
cr reader to say. 
: 7 

We, at least, would not willingly leave out 
some of his most manneristic poems, if we 
were to have any share in that process of 
elimination which must finally await modern 
literature of every kind. The volume of this 
has now grown so enormous, and there is so 
very much of what is so very good, that the 
race must in self-defence eventually reject all 
but the best. We hope even in our own day 
to see an edition of those unwieldy immortals, 
the British Classics, in which they shall be re- 
duced and exalted by the rejection of what is 
dull and what is indecent in them. Then one 
may read all of them that is worth reading, 
and feel that he knows English literature, and 
is none the worse for it. We have been en- 
couraged to the expression of this hope, long 
secretly cherished, by some words of excellent 
wisdom which Professor Max Miiller has late- 
ly written in answer to an inquiry for his opin- 
ion of Sir John Lubbock’s list of the Best 
Hundred Books. “If I were to tell you,” he 
says, “ what I really think of the best books, 
[ am afraid you would call me the greatest 
literary heretic or an utterignoramus, I know 
few books, if any, which I should call good 
from beginning to end. Take the greatest 


poet of antiquity, and if I am to speak the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, I must say there are long passages even 
in Homer which seem to me extremely tedious. 
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Take the greatest, or at all events one of t 
greatest, poets of our century, and aga I 
must confess that not a few of Goethe's w: 
ings seem to me not worth a second readi) 
There are gems in the most famous. there sy, 
gems in the least known, of poets, but the: 
not a single poet, so far as I know, who 
not written too much, and who could claim 
place for all his works in what may be ca 

a library of world literature.” ; 

Every now and then in a world of aff 
tions and pretences the truth comes out, ar 
we all rather wonder that it has not « 
out before. It comes out in these days si 
what oftener than in former times, becauss 
is now, on the whole, less dangerous to sp. 
it; but Professor Miiller must not expect 
unalloyed gratitude from our generation ey. 
Ile must expect, on the contrary, to be ask: 
whether he thinks himself greater than Home: 
and Goethe, and if he has the full advantag 
of “criticism,” he will learn that a person ot 
his opinions cannot be a person of bis scien 
He will be challenged to write anything half as 
good as the worst of Homer and Goethe, a 
he will be taught that burglary and blasphemy 
are light offences compared with his, in th: 
eyes of those who know Homer and Goeth 
by hearsay. Nevertheless, what he says of 
poetry, of all literature, will remain true, and 
the time will come when an ultimate Sir Jolin 
Lubbock will set down for us a list of th 
best hundred pieces instead of the best hun 
dred books. An ultimate Prince of Wales 
will then not be obliged to exclude the whok 
of Thackeray on account of the lectures on 
The Four Georges, and we shall be allowed, 
even by the ultimate New York Angloma 
niacs, to read passages of the Book of’ Suchs. 

Wk 

Apropos of the future of poetry, there are 
some passages from a little book published in 
Florence on Berlioz et le Mouvement de I’ Art 

Jontemporain, by Georges Noufflard, which 
we commend to the notice of those now en- 
gaged in prophesying on the subject. In that 
absence of a Meteorologico - literary Bureau 
which we have already deplored, the ideas of 
M. Noufflard, who has a number of very good 
ideas of his own, may be useful; and suigeest- 
ing as they doa further poetical dev elopment, 
through reversion to a primitive phase, they 
may console, they may even encourage. 

“T believe,” he says, “that the future of 
absolute music and poetry will have the same 
fate as sculpture, and this for reasons analo- 
gous to those I have alleged against the last-~ 
the means of action at their disposal are in- 
sufficient. In_ effect, if sculpture can only 
represent life by depriving it of its colors and 
placing it in the void, music can only paint 
feeling in an abstract fashion. ... Poetry, that 
s, the art of working in verse, has no other ex- 
pression of its own but that which may result 
from the sonorousness and rhythm which it 
obtains by the choice and the grouping of 


t 
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ls. Now these, whatever may have been 
ir origin, are to-day certainly nothing more 
in conventional signs, capable of analyzing, 
it of directly representing, our sensations. 
etry had no other basis than its expres 
is evident that it would not exist; its 
is to arrange words in regular and sym 
trical groups. Born with the dance and 

1 music, it is, like these, when it stands 
ne, an art essentially decorative. It may 
said that in verse there is a music marked 

| perceptible, and yet controlled that 
meaning is not lost in the sound. But 
ms to me that all the effects of this sort 

i be achieved with greater force either by 
table music or by prose—prose, for exam 

ple. like that of the De Goncourt brothers. ... 
decadence of poetry and music are two 
lated facts amsing from the decadence of 
Considered separately, 


nn, it 
t 
( 


it 


imental art itself. 
music and poetry have both reached the limit 
of their development, but associated intimate 
ly enough to form a single art, they may in 
the future vigorously make head against 
I All the objections that can be ad 
vanced against music and poetry, when sepa- 
rated, disappear when they are united, The 
enificance of music is not less sufficient when 
words determine it, and the direct expression 
of sense is not degraded when, instead of re- 
ying wholly upon the resources of the spoken 
tongue, it rests upon all the means of action 
proper to music. Are my theories too bold ? 
It seems to me that we need only look around 
us to see that they are confirmed by the facts. 
Sculpture is nowhere alive to-day except in 
Italy and France; and what has it produced 
that is truly original without betraying tend- 
encies that its means of action will not allow 
it to realize fully? On the other hand, paint- 
ing is everywhere flourishing. ... The comedy 
in prose and the novel have already taken the 
place of the tragedy and the epic poem; no 
one any longer composes absolute melodies 
even in Italy, and the need of music to rest 
upon words shows itself even in the sym- 
phony. ... The modern spirit tends farther 
and farther from the arts that can express a 
theme only by halves, to concentrate itself 
upon those that can show it in its entirety. 
Prose, painting, and poetry, blended with 
music, will, I am convinced, be the three prin- 
cipal organs of the thought of the twentieth 
century. Prose has the advantage over its ri- 
vals which its universality gives; it knows no 
limits but those of the human spirit. On the 
other hand, it cannot represent directly. An 
artificial product of the intelligence, its danger 
is that of being more and more engrossed by 
science, Witness, for example, the scientific 
preoccupations which Zola has introduced 
into the novel. It is true that if science ever 
comes to be complete, if it ever goes to the 
bottom, to the soul of things, if the broken 
fragments it now gives us are ever assembled, 
it will be poetry, as it was in the time of Dante. 
To painting belongs fully the exterior world ; 


se, 
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it not only shows us the man living and in 
dividual, but it places him in the mili 
he belongs, and where his personality con- 
tinues and affirms itself. And the new art 
resulting from the intimate union of music 
and poetry will, thanks to its double org 
and to the special faculties of music, be able 


W le re 


ih 


to represent completely all the phenomena of 
the inner life.” 
Vil 

One of the 
bility is that one has no sooner laid down any 
general principle than 
irreconcilable exc ption is pre tty sure to arise, 
Mr. Froude’s Oceana, for example, comes hard 
upon the doctrine of this Study, pronounced 
only a month or two ago, that the English 
view of any foreign civilization is sure to be 
the w rong V iew. If we had not warned the 
reader at the start that we were always to be 
understood as speaking humanly, we should 
now have some difficulty in owning that this 
ereat Englishman's view of 
through the Union, and of our individual con 
sequence through our federal greatness, is so 
gratifying that it must be correct. As it is, it 
is simply a pleasure to recognize the fact. His 
cursory chapter on the United States comes at 
the close of the story of his wanderings from 
England to the Cape of Good Hope, from the 
Cape to Australia, from Australia to New Zea 
land, and from New Zealand to California ; 
but it is in some sort the key-note of the whole 
book, which affirms and reaffirms that 
hope of England and her colonies is in a fed- 
eration as like our own as possible. The book 
is agreeable reading enough as a book of 
travels, but its chief value is political. The 
most interesting chapters are those recount- 
ing and condemning the facts of English pol 
icy in South Africa, Australasian affairs are 
more rose-colored ta Mr. Froude’s eye; he 
finds society and politics even exuberantly 
loyal; but he too is speaking humanly, and 
he recognizes exceptions in which the colo- 
nists declare that they are merely waiting their 
own convenience to be independent, and take 
the United States rather than England for 
their exemplar of greatness. 

But if Mr. Froude is too hopeful in his poli- 
tics, there is no error in his attitude toward 
the civilization of the new countries he visits. 
He perceives, as we think no Englishman has 
before, the real solidarity of the Anglo-Saxon 
civilization, and the simultaneity of its charac- 
teristics. He cannot see that men or their in- 
terests are less modern or advanced in Mel- 
bourne than in London, and he crosses our 
own continent without finding us anywhere 
merely grotesque or sordid, or even unintelli- 
gible. Oceana may be held to mark the-begin- 
ning of a new era in English travel when its 
author can say of another people: “The di- 
mensicns and value of any single man depend 
on the body of which he is a member. As an 
individual his horizon is bounded by his per- 
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sonal interests; he remains, however high his 
vifts, but a mean creature... . / A man, on the 
other hand, who is more than himself, who is 
part of an institution, who has devoted him- 
self to a cause—or is a citizen of an imperial 
power—expands to the scope and fulness of 
the larger organism; and the grander the or- 
ganization, the larger and more important the 
unit that knows that he belongs to it. His 
thoughts are wider, his interests less selfish, 
his ambitions ampler and nobler... . Behind 
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each American citizen America is standiy 1g, 
and he knows it, and is the man that he 

because he knows it. The Anglo-Americ: ans 
divided might have fared no better than the 
Spanish colonies. The Anglo - Americans 
united command the respectful fear of ma 

kind, and, as Pericles said of the Athenia; 8, 
each unit of them acts as if the fortunes ot 
his country depended only on himself. A 
great nation makes great men, a small nation 
makes little men.” 


is 


Manthly Record of Current Events. 


POLITICAL. 

UR Reeord is closed on the 15th of March. 
( President Cleveland, March 1, sent a 
long message to the Senate defining his position 
on the question of the right of that body to de- 
mand papers ae the Executive in regard to 
removals made by the President. Among the 
points are: that the Constitution gives to the 
President the sole right of removal or suspen- 
sion, and that he is responsible to the people 
alone; that those sections of the tenure of of- 
fice act which directed the President to report 
to the Senate his reasons for suspensions have 
been repealed; and that the papers asked for 
are not official, but personal and private, and 
under the full authority of the President alone. 

The President, March 2, sent a message to 
Congress touching the Chinese outrages at 
Rock Springs. He does not think the United 
States liable either by treaty or international 
law for the loss of life and property, but ree 
ommends the matter to the “ benevolent atten- 
tion of Congress,” and suggests that it would 
be a generous action on our part to indemnify 
the poor sufferers. 

lhe United States Senate, February 23, pass- 
ed a bill appropriating $250,000 for a monu 
ment to General Grant in Washington. 

The House, February 18, passed the Fitz 
John Porter bill by a vote of 171 to 118. 

The Senate, March 5, passed the Blair edn- 
cation bill by a vote of 386 to LL, It appropri- 
ates $79,000,000, 

Brigadier-General A. H. Terry has been pro- 
moted to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Major-General Hancock. 

The United States debt was reduced during 
February $2,702,153 31. 

In the British House of Commons, March 
5, Mr. Labouchere’s motion that a_lheredi- 
tary chamber of legislation “is inconsistent 
with the principles of representative govern- 
ment” was rejected by a vote of 202 to 166, the 
Radicals and Parnellites forming the minori- 
ty.—March 9, in the Commons, Mr. Dillwyn 
(Liberal) moved to disestablish the Church of 
Wales. Mr. Grey (Liberal) moved to reform 
instead of to disestablish the Church of Wales. 
Mr. Grey’s amendment was first adopted by a 
vote of 241 to 229, and then, as a substitute for 


Mr. Dillwyn’s motion, was rejected by a vote 
of 346 to 49, 

A treaty of peace between Servia and Bn)- 
garia was signed at Bucharest March 2. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies, March 
4, amid great excitement, a motion for the im- 
mediate expulsion of the French princes from 
France was made and vigorously supported ly 
M. Clémenceau, and opposed by Prime Minister 
De Freycinet. The motion was rejected yy 
345 to 176. A vote of confidence in the voy- 
ernment was adopted by 353 to 112. 7 

The Portuguese ministry resigned, and the 
King summoned the Progressists to form a new 
cabinet. 

The Italian Senate, by a vote of 91 to 6, hus 
adopted a bill to equalize the land tax. 

The marriage of the Infanta Eulalia, young 
est daughter of ex-Queen Isabella, with Prince 
Auitonio, son of the Due de Montpensier, took 
place in Madrid, March 6. 


DISASTERS. 

March 10.—Tweuty persons killed by a col- 
lision on the railway between Monte Carlo and 
Mentone. 

March 14.—Steam-ship Oregon, of the Cunard 
Line, run into and sunk by a schooner off Fire 
Island. No lives lost. 


OBITUARY, 

February 13,—In St. Augustine, Florida, Ran- 
dolph Caldecott, artist, aged forty years 

February 17.—At' Frankford, Pennsylvania, 
John B, Gough, temperance lecturer, in his 
sixty-ninth year. 

February 28.—In London, England, Henry 
Stevens, American bibliographer, aged forty- 
three years, 

March 8.—In Washington, D.C., John F. Mil- 
ler, United States Senator from California, in 
his fifty-fifth year. 

March 9.—At Salem Centre, New York, ex- 
Senator Jerome B. Chattee, of Colorado, aged 
sixty-one years. 

March 12.—In Washington, D. C., Dr. 8. Oak- 
ley Vande rpoe 1, formerly Health Officer of New 
York, aged sixty-two years, 

March 13.—In New York city, Dr. Austin 
Flint, in his seventy-fourth year. 
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MNHE Drawer would like to converse a little 
| about the weather. It is a very delicate 
topic to touch for the readers of this Magazine. 
For while the Hartford maiden in this month 
of May is plucking apple blossoms, and the 
Bostonian is luxuriating in the east wind and 
the May Meetings, and the New-Yorker is be- 
ginning to think where he will spend the sum- 
mer, the New Orleans citizen crawls along the 
shady side of the street, and seeks at evening 
a gentle breeze on the shore of Lake Pont- 
chartrain. It is difficult for the writer of this 
paragraph to feel these great truths, for at 
this moment—it is the 20th of February—he 
is looking upon a tall date-palm, and beyond 
the palm, far off in the blue sky, is the snowy 
summit of Popocatepetl. The palm is only 
about forty feet high, and the mountain is over 
17,000 feet, but the tree has the advantage to 
the eye at this distance. It stands by a fount- 
ain in a garden of flowers and fantastic fruits. 
There are bananas, and two small fig-trees, and 
an unknown tree which bears a white blossom 
like a mallow, and the blossom is just as liable 
to grow anywhere out of the trunk as on a 
twig, and the fruit is a long yellow pod; there 
is the mango, now in blossom and set for fruit; 
there is the papaya, with a crown of boughs 
like an umbrella, and a thick cluster of fruit, 
each about as big as a nutmeg melon, growing 
at the intersection of the trunk and branches; 
there are oranges and limes, night-blooming 
jasmines and other odorous shrubs, with fruits, 
besides, which are difficult to eat and impos- 
sible to spell. There are harmless lizards run- 
ning up the trees, and there is a paroquet that 
has lost his tail, and that whistles English and 
talks Spanish. The sun pours into this gar- 
den, Which is, in fact, the big court of the Hotel 
San Diego, in the queer little Indian village 
of Cuautlay. The hotel is of one story, and 
consists of a series of unconnected rooms open- 
ing on the corridor of this court. On one side 
of the court is the kitchen, and at this instant 
the servants are wringing the necks of chick- 
for the noon breakfast. Everything is 
peaceful and semi-tropical. Cuautlay is only 
about 4000 feet above the sea, and the temper- 
ature is delightful, not varying at this time of 
the year ten degrees either way from seventy 
Fahrenheit. The plain in which it stands is 
abundantly watered, and the vast irrigated 
cane fields are in all stages of growth. To one 
coming down from the city of Mexico, where 
an elevation of about 7400 feet makes the air 
too rare, the change is very agreeable, both as 
to the density and the softness of the air. If 
you want to be in fashion here, you will wear, 
if you are a man, a hat sixteen inches across 
the brim, with a sugar-loaf crown ten inches 
high, and white linen pantaloons, and shirt 
outside, and have sandals on the feet. You 
will eat and like fruits whose appearance is 


ens 
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suspicious, and whose names you cannot pro- 
nounce, besides such simple things as the chi- 
rimoya and the granadilla. 

The Drawer refers to the atmosphere of this 
place in order to note the partiality with which 
good climates are distributed on this continent. 
Life is had on easy terms here, while in New 
England people are wearing themselves out to 
earn money to pay their doctors’ bills. It is 
hard to understand these things. On the high, 
stony, barren plains of western Texas in Feb- 
ruary the sky is blue, the air is like wine, and 
if life were worth living at all on those des- 
erts, Which it is not, existence there would be 
delicions. Yet, according to the Weather Bu 
reau, it is in those vast treeless regions of the 
Southwest that our storms and bad weather 
are bred. This may be true. But if it is, all 
the bad weather is exported, and all the good 
The air in 
these elevated waste regions is pure, very fair- 
ly heated in winter, and abundant. Why a 
region so sparsely inhabited should have a su- 
perabundance of this vital element, and the 
Atlantic coast, where it is needed, should be 
obliged to get on with an inferior, malarious 
atmosphere, is a mystery. Perhaps there is no 
remedy for it, but enterprise and science can 
make a suggestion. Would it be possible to 
send the delicious, healthful air of the South- 
west to the Northeast in pipes? As it 
now, in tempests, it becomes corrupted, devi- 
talized, and unfit for use. It would, of course, 
be idle to attempt to take enongh of it over 
to change our climate, but it might, if carried 
in pipes, be turned on in houses, and give us 
in-doors a constant supply of pure and health- 
giving air. In order to get other things that 
make life endurable in sucha place asCuautlay, 
one must come here. But no one wants to go 
to western Texas and New Mexico except for 
the air. And if that could be transported to 
the Northeast in the winter months, we should 
probably save the expense it would ineur by 


is kept for home consumption. 
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the lessening of life-insurance premiums. 


A Western correspondent sends the follow- 
ing: 

I recently listened to a debate in one of the 
school lyceums of this city upon the novel and 
momentous question of “ woman suffrage.” 

The debater upon the “anti-woman” side was 
doubtless engaged in his first effort, and this 
fact, together with a slight impediment of 
speech and a most original series of arguments, 
combined to produce one of the funniest and 
most unanswerable speeches that I had ever 
heard. Here it is, almost in full: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the first thing to 
find ont is w-w-what man was m-made for, and 
what w-w-woman was made for. God created 
Adam first, and put him in the garden of Eden. 
T-then He made Eve, and p-put her there too. 
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If He hadn’t c-e-created Eve, there never would 
have been all the s-s-sin there is now in this 
w-world. If He hadn’t made Eve, she never 
would have p-p-picked the apple and eaten it. 
N-n-no, she never would have picked it and 
g-given it to Adam toeat. Paulin his epistles 
says w-w-women should k-k-keep still. And 
besides, l-ladies and gentlemen, women couldn’t 
fill the offices. I d-d-defy any one to p-point 
out a woman in this city or e-c-county that 
could be sheriff. Would a woman t-turn out 
in the dead .of night to track and arrest a 
m-m-murderer? I say n-no! Ten to one she 
would elope w-w-with him!” And amid thunders 
of applause and laughter the gallant defender 
of man’s rights triumphantly took his seat. 

Last winter, while visiting one of the quaint 
little creole villages of southern Louisiana, I 
chanced to learn many amusing stories con- 
cerning the negroes there. One really pathetic 
incident occurred at the telegraph office, which 
had but recently been established. An old 
woman, clad in the deepest black, called one 
morning upon the operator. Her whole bear- 
ing was very grief-stricken, and in her hand 
she carried a slip of paper around the edges 
of which was drawn a broad line in lead-pen- 
cil. “Please, sah,” she said, in broken accents, 
“dis yer is er telegraph ter my darter at Scott 
Station, er tellin’ her dat her brodder Joe is 
dead; and, sal, will yer please ter sen’ it in 
mow nin’ ?” 
_ Another time an old negro came in with a 
telegram, and the operator, after sending it, 
hung the paper on the hook at his side. Some 
time afterward he perceived that the darky 
was still standing in the doorway, and he in- 
quired of him why he was waiting. 

“T's waitin’ fer yer ter sen’ my telegraph,” 
he answered. 

“But Lhave sent it long ago,” was the reply. 

“Oh no, boss; dis yer nigger ain’t no fool. 
I sees dat paper a-hangin’ on de nail yit.” 


A gentleman in the same town, shortly after 
having had a gas-machine put up in his house, 
found that his old colored gardener was still 
burning a coal-oil lamp. He reproved him for 
it, and told him that in the future he did not 
wish anything but the gas used on his prem- 
ises. One night, having occasion to go to the 
servants’ department, Mr. Hunter came upon 
Uncle Eli solemnly playing on his “corgeun” 
by the light of the veritable lamp which had 
been forbidden. Provoked at the old man’s 
obstinacy, Mr. H. asked him if he had any 
particnlar reason for disobeying the laws of 
his household; to which he replied: “ Marse 
George, tain’t no use fer yer ter ax me ter use 
them air newfangled things, ’cause I jes ain’t 
gwine ter do it. T’other night I onscrewed 
de top ob de burner fer ter pull up de wick, 
and ’fo’ mor’in’ I war most dead wid de smoke. 
’Tain’t Christian, Marse George— tain’t Chris- 


tian doings. I screwed dat top on dat burner, 
and yer don’t ketch dis here nigger foolin’ wid 
lamps widout no wicks.” Fortunately it was 
midsummer, and both window and door were 
eft open, or the old darky would have bee 
a victim to asphyxia. 


A cireus was expected at the little village 
of O——, and the inhabitants were as wild], 
excited over the event as the inhabitants af 
small towns usually are. The colored popula- 
tion were particularly enthusiastic, but their 
preacher, the Reverend Pete Jefferson, was loud 
in his exhortations against it. He went so far 
as to threaten to expel any of his congregation 
who dared spend their money in so sinful a 
way. Strange to relate, when the eventful 
night arrived, the most conspicuous person 
there was the violent parson. 

“Why,Uncle Pete, what are you doing here?” 
inquired one of his white friends. 

“Law! Marse Henry, I hates it mightily, 
sah. But I’s de shepherd, and I’s *bliged to 
look arter my flock. I got my eye on ebery 
last one ob dose onehristian, pop-eyed niggers, 
and you see if I don’t make ’em smell fire and 
brimstone ou Sunday.” 


There was a grand baptizing one Sunday in 
the Gulf, and Brother Jeff. Wilson preached so 
long and eloquently over Sister M’ria Gibson 
that a great wave came and washed her away. 
Great was every one’s consternation when, on 
recovering her body, it was found to be per- 
fectly dead. Brother Wilson was not in the 
least daunted, however, and finished his ora- 
tion with the following words: “De Lord hab 
gib, and de Lord hab tucken away, bressed be 
de name ob de Lord, Hand on anuder sister 
here, afore dis yer water gits too high.” 


A creole mulatto, Téogénne Ageiole Dela- 
houseyé, once called at a lawyer’s office to 
have a certain piece of business transacted, 
and the attorney, unfamiliar with the French 
language, demanded of him how he spelled his 
name. “Ah! Ja fait rien, M’sieu. Poot ’im 
down widout spell,” was the reply. 


ABOUT A MERE SENTIMENT. 

Somewhere about 1849 or 1850 a Lieutenant 
in the navy was commanding one of the Pa- 
cific Mail Steamers, and on one of the trips a 
First Lieutenant in the army, named Grant, in 
charge of a detachment of troops for the West- 
ern coast, Was a passenger in the steamer. The 
naval Lieutenant and the army Lieutenant 
fraternized immediately, and the voyage was 
quite pleasant for each because of the other's 
company. 

Many years passed, and the war of the re- 
bellion had closed. The naval Lieutenant had 
risen in rank, had distinguished himself in the 
war, and was a Commodore. He was standing 
one day in the Continental Hotel in Philadel- 
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phia, when a gentleman stepped up, and offer- 
ing his hand, said, * How do you do, Commo- 
dore ?” 

The Commodore took the proffered hand, 
but said, “You have greatly the advantage 
of me; I have no recollection of you.” 

rhe gentleman replied, “ Don’t you remem- 
ber, Commodore, when you were a Lieutenant, 
and commanded the Pacific Mail Steamer 
on one trip you had a passenger by the name 
of Grant, who was a First Lieutenant in the 
army ?” 

“Why, of course ldo. Tremember you well, 
and we had a nice time together on that trip. 
| have never seen you since, but have often 
wondered what had become of you. Are you 
in the army yet? What have you been doing 
with yourself all these years ?” 

“They call me at present General of the 
Army.” 

The Commodore, in telling the story, said 
that for a moment his dearest wish was that 
the marble floor would open and swallow him. 


A Colorado minister was in Denver a year 
or two ago, and had oceasion to look up there 
a certain man whom he wanted to see. He 
had the address written on a slip of paper, and 
issuing from the depot, he hailed a citizen and 
inquired, “Can you direct me to I Street, cor- 
ner of Ninth ?” 

“Tecan tell you where Ninth Street is,” was 
the reply, “but Ldon’t know where I Street is.” 

“All right,” said the minister; “tell me 
Ninth Street is, and then I'll find I 


Street.” 


] 
where 


“ This is Seventeenth,” was the reply. “The 
numbered streets run parallel off in that direc- 
tion, and you only have to keep the run of 
them as you go; Sixteenth is the next, then 
Fifteenth, and so on.” 

So our clerical friend started cheerfully off 
in the direction indicated, and a quarter of an 
hours brisk walking brought him to Ninth 
Street. Again he inquired. 

“This is Ninth Street,” replied the party 
interrogated, “but I’m sure I dont know 
where I Street is; in fact, ’ve never heard of 
any streets in Denver named by the alphabet.” 

Two or three more parties being hailed 
proved to be equally ignorant of the street 
nomenclature. Just then an idea occurred to 
the minister. “Let me see that slip of paper 
again,” he said to the person to whom he had 
last handed it to obtain light. “Ah! yes, I 
see,” he said, in hasty and confused apology ; 
“T was mistaken.” 

The memorandum by which the worthy di- 
vine had been trying to guide his steps lad 
been made, he now remembered, for quite a 
different purpose. Rightly construed, it read, 
unabbreviated, I Corinthians, 9th, 3d. 


At the summer school for langnages in Am- 


herst last summer the class in Hebrew were 


reading one day the episode of Balaam’s ass. 
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Some one gravely inquired if it was to be un- 
derstood that Balaam’s ass spoke Hebrew. 
The professor smiled, and said he would like 
to have the opinions of the class on that point. 
There was a solemn silence for a few minutes, 
and then one young man said he had been 
thinking that matter over carefully, and he 
saw no earthly reason why Balaam’s ass should 


not have been a good He-brayist. J. B. G. 


A LONGFELLOW WAIPF 

In an old Common-school Reader, published 
in 1844, there is a poem by Henry W. Longfe}- 
low which is not to be found in his complete 
works. 1 once referred to it while in conver- 
sation with him, when he said, “Oh yes, I be- 
lieve I did write something of the kind in some 
college ode.” His brother Samuel, now writ- 
ing the life of the sweet poet, informs me that 
he has seen it in manuscript, but did not know 
that it had ever been printed. Such being the 
case, let us take this almost forgotten waif out 
of the long, long ago, and lay it carefully away 
in the Drawer of the present. _E. H. Goss. 


TRUTH. 
O holy and eternal Truth! Thou art 
An emanation of the Eternal Mind, 
A glorious attribute, a noble part 
Of uncreated being. Who ean find, 
By diligent searching—who can find out thee, 
The Incomprehensible, the Deity? 


The human mind is a reflection caught 
From thee, a trembling shadow of thy ray. 
Thy glory beams around us, but the thought 
That heavenward wings its daring flight away & 
Returns to where its flight was first begun, 
Blinded and dark beneath the noonday sun. 


The soul of man, though sighing after thee, 
Hath never known thee, saving as it knows 
The stars of heaven, whose glorious light we see, 
The sun, whose radiance dazzles as it glows— 
Something that is beyond us, and above 
The reach of human power, though not of human love, 


Vainly philosophy may strive to teach 
The secret of thy being. Its faint ray 
Misguides our steps. Beyond the utmost reach 
Of its untiring wing the eternal day 
Of truth is shining on the longing eye, 
Distant, unchanged, changeless, pure, and high. 


And yet thou hast not left thyself without 
A revelation. All we feel and see 
Within us and around forbids to doubt, 
Yet speaks so darkly and mysteriously 
Of what we are and shall be evermore, 
We doubt and yet believe, and tremble and adore. 


CAUGHT IN HIS OWN TRAP. 

“Men will sham any complaint nowadays to 
avoid their work,” said our worthy skipper, as 
he sat at the head of the breakfast table on 
our first day out. “IT had a fellow once who 
pretended to have lamed himself when we 
were about half-way out to Calcutta; and he 
did it so well that nobody ever suspected him 
a bit, till one night there was a false alarm of 
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fire, and the way that lame man flew up the 
ladder would have astonished an acrobat.” 

“Well,” said I, “you remember that story 
of the Irishman who went about Dublin with 
‘Pity the poor blind’ on a board round his 
neck, and made quite a good trade of it, till at 
last one of the pre ople who used to give to him 
met him in a by-street, stepping along like a 
prize pedestrian. 

‘You old humbug!’ cried he, ‘you see as 

we 1] is | do!’ 


‘Sure, thin, says Paddy, looking down at 
the ‘blind’ board that he carried, ‘they've 
hung the wrong boord on me to day by 11s 
take It’s deaf and dumb 1 am.’’ 

“ Well, L once saw something almost as good 
as that invself,” said my right-hand ne ighbor, 
Professor 7 
friend Dr. L 
was &@ great conscription going on just then 


for the Crimean war, and L had to test 


‘when I was on a visit tomy 
,in the east of France. There 


the recruits as they came in, to see whether 
they were fit for service. 

Now among these fellows there was one 
fine, sturdy Auvergnat, just the stuff for a sol- 
dier, if he hadn’t unluckily been stone-deaf. 
So he said, at least, and it certainly appeared 
to be true, for all the tests that they applied 
to him couldn’t make him give any sign of 
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hearing a bit. J fully believed his case ¢ 


genuine; but I could see by the twinkk 
Dr. L ~s eve that he didn’t. 
“*'That ’ll do, my man,’ said L—— to h 


last, in a low voice. ‘You’re too deaf to ly 

any use tous. You ean go,’ 
“Instantly the recruit, forgetting ] 

in his glee at having got off so easily, sp 


toward the door like a eat. 


i 


“*Not so fast, my fine fellow, shouted 
recruiting officer; ‘if you can hear that, y« 
not too deaf for the army. You're a mig 
cunning rogue, but this time we've caught 
in your own trap.’” DAVID Ker 


A student of “ Squire” Farley, a distinguis 
ed lawyer of Groton, Massachusetts, says to 
the Squire one day, “I cannot understand hou 
circumstantial evidence can be stronger tl 
positive testimony.” 

“JT will illustrate it,” said the Squire. “M 
milkman brings me a can of milk, and says, 
‘Squire, I know that is pure milk, for I milke 
it from the cow, washed the ean thorough] 
strained it into the can, and nobody else | 
handled it.’ Now when I take the stoppei 
from the can, out leaps a bull-frog. Sure 
the frog is stronger evidence than the man.” 





A LENTEN PROBLEM. 
Giapys La Mone. *“ Why, Dolly, my dear, you surely haven't forgotten that the Lenten services com 
mence to-day Il expected to find you all ready in that awfully swell suit of yours. What is the matter 
Dotty Derur. * Well. dear. I wonder if it has ever occurred to you that when one’s costume is 80 


complete. and the young assistant rector so sweetly charming, perhaps it might be one’s duty to deny 


one’s self through Lent and stay at home 


LITERARY NOTES. 


YOR several years past the Rev. Dr. Thomson 
|. has been engaged in the preparation of a 
and enlarged edition of his sterling and 

ar work, The Land and the Book—a task 

has involved the substantial reconstrue- 

of the two original volumes, and the intro- 
tion of a large body of new material,embody- 
the results of recent research, and essential- 
widing to their beauty and value. The first 

i second volumes of the new and enlarged 
on were published respectively in 1880 and 

: and the learned author has now made his 

> prep- 
tion of an entirely new volume, embracing 
portions of the Holy Land whieh did not 
within the plan of the previous volumes, 
which is just published under the title 
The Land and the Book: 
Beyond Jordan.’ In the preceding volumes 


t work rounded and complete by tl 


Lebanon, Damascus, 


author’s attention was mainly directed to 
southern and central portions of the Prom- 
Land, west of the Jordan. The new 

arries us farther northward and 
the districts of Lebanon, Ceele-Syria, Anti- 


vol- 


eastward 


Damascus, Bashan, Gilead, and the 
ons beyond Jordan, which were not origi- 
ineludedinthe Land of Promise, although, 
e scene of the lives of the early patri- 


mnon, 


hs, and of the beginnings of Hebrew history 
prior to the time of Moses, they are inti- 


tely associated with it. Therefore, as we 


company Dr. through 
tricts, we are still in the land of the 


these dis 


Bible, sur- 


Thomson 


rounded by its historie places and memories, 
| discovering in its scenes and scenery, and 
the manners and customs of its people to- 
y, Striking vestiges confirmatory of what is 
orded in the Sacred Text concerning the 

es and manners and customs of more than 
The greater part 
iis large and beautiful volume is the result 


e thousand years ago. 


the author’s long residence in the East, and 
his extensive tours and excursions to the 
ices he describes. Nevertheless, he has not 
led to avail himself of, and to incorporate 

1 his narrative, the fruits of all the more re- 
ent researches of other scholars and travellers 
at throw additional light upon the Bible 
cord. The work is rich in incidents of travel 
ind in arehzological and antiquarian revela- 
tions, and it abounds in graphie and glowing 
descriptions. Especially vivid are its deserip- 
tious of Damascus and Beiridt, of Tyre and Si- 
n, of snowy Lebanon and majestic Hermon, 
ind of the stupendous ruins of Jerash, Bosrah, 


The Land and the Book; or, Biblical Ilustratic 
from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes ¢ 
ery, of the Holy Land. 1. Southern Palestine : 
isalem. One hundred and forty Illustrations ¢ 
ps. Royal &8vo, pp. 612. II. Central Palestine « 
‘i One hundred and fifty Illustrations and 
| Royal 8vo, pp. 714. IIT. Lebanon, Damascus, 
d Beyond Jordan. One hundred and forty-seven 
Illustrations and Maps. Royal 8vo, pp. 746. By Wiit- 
14M M. Toomson, D.D. Price per Volume, Cli 
87; Half Morocco, $8 50; Full Morocco, $1 
Harper and Brothers. 
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Shee 


New York: 


and Baalbek. The volun 
trated, and is equipped with excellent m 


e is copiously illus- 


Harper's Young People? may be appropri 
ately to Throug!l 
out the year, as it has budded and put out 
new leaves from week to week, it has delight 
ed the heart, educated the mind, 
and puritied the and lent wing 
the faney of the children in 
homes; and now at the close of the year it 
perfect full-grown tree, 
iu its greenness and rich with aro- 


likenes an evergreen. 


sweetened 
tastes, 
thousands 
presented as a and 
luxuriant 
matic fragrance, and with its branches bending 
under a thousand gifts of song and story, pic- 
ture , history fable 


and apologue, travel legory 


id parable and biography, 
ind adventure, al 
and 
wherewith to charm, to amuse, to instruet, and 
to heighten the happiness of other children in 
other of homes It is the 
merit of this periodical that while it is 
childish. Its literary 
wares are excellent in quality, and from the 
best hands. Wh 
is treated thoroug 
whether it 
he Most engaging 
It is 
ume, from which its young readers, of 


and romance, and the social useful arts 


still thousands 


at 
child-like it is 


never 


subject it touches upon 
ehly and conscientiously ; and 
aims to amuse or to instruct, it does 
so in t and most 


manner, a whole library 

all taste 
and disposition S, may draw innocent and pronht- 
able entertainment. 

The history of the Crusades, and, e ially 
that of the Fourth, the 


all in its immediate effects, 


spec a) 
most disastrous of them 
and the most far- 
reaching in its evil consequences to civillza- 
tion, has been written by various writers from 
various stand-points, as apologists or eulogists 
or critics, so that it ha& been almost impossible 
to gather the real facts uncolored by partisan- 
ship on the one side or on the other, or unob- 
scured by the cloud of brilliant and specious 
but misleading reasoning which some illustri- 
writérs have 


ous but not always trustworthy 


raised, The severe resear¢ h and Investigation, 
and the patient and intelligent scrutiny of 
material, which have characterized 


the present century, combined with the great- 


original 


er impartiality that has come to be expected 
of historical writers, at length having the 
effect of clearing away much in this field, : 
many others, that was apochryphal or 
tisan or merely rhetorical, 
facts are becoming apparent. 


are 


and the ! 
One of the ex- 


cellent results of this improved modern meth- 


gen 


od of historical investigation and preparation 
is a profoundly interesting and unusually able 
volume by Edwin Pears, LL.B., entitled Th: 
Fall of Constantinople, Be ing the Storyof the Fourth 
1885 VI 

and about 7 
IL., 1V., and \ 
New York: Har- 


ime 


840 i 


2 Harper's Young People for 
Royal 4to, Ornamental Cloth, py 
lustrations, $3 50, Volumes IL., 

) Volume I. out of print. 
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( / he tells t true history of 
f ‘ d rom ception to its close 
b | unravelling the tangled skein of 
# 1 of self-aggrandizement, of personal 
) or re A Ss. Date wid nal aduat 
‘ ilt lof higher and more single-hearted 
es that were in ed init; impartia 
} y censure or praise where ea Is due 5 
: rela vy its stir ol rmy episodes and 
‘ ‘ i li ale . dig t but et h 
u ure le eclfects As relates to one 
he most eres of the controverted 
( S nS | | e occupied the ittention 
al ¢ al ( yn mol Wars In Conner 
th the Fourth Crusade, that of the pat 
Ve ( }) ea Mi Pears dopts 
‘ that the treason of the merchant re 
y>the Crusaders Was premed tated, and 
is fe re ind perhaps suggested, by its 
) dove, Dandolo, hose hatred of the 
vol is tense l who aimed at the 
( » of Ce t ople by forcing the 
( \ tol ( erland tothe Holy Land 
! he don s of the Eastern Empire 
ba e of carrying them by sea to Egypt on 
¥ 
iv tl er as he had solemnly stipu 
The various other controverted ques 
1 e PULL ¢ sly id the conduet 
1 { rusaders, © ae ination whieh they 
( red ieir forees should have, the alleged 
rst ( or le een Jl p of Swabta 
n' | we of Me ferrat wind Dandolo to d 
© expedition from the purposes of a 
( ul ya edition neainst the Chris 
t ( of Cx ople further alleged 
( r e of the designs ot Phi Ip nd the 
ers by Pope Inn ( t III ind the existence 
of a treaty betwee Venice and the Sultan 
Malek Adel intended to thwart the original 
‘ igns of the Crusaders, are all thoroughly 
fted, and are ¢ ussed, temperately and ju- 
( ithe it of the evidence that mod- 
‘ ) research | exhumed }) eply interest 
o, | vever is is Mr. Pears’s relation of the 
ry of the Fourth Crusade, its details are of 
ondary macnitue ind are important only 
so far as they contributed to the fall of Con- 
intinople and the destruction of the Eastern 
‘ fhe larger portion of his work is 
devoted first to an admirable historical sketch 


of the Empire of the East, from the se 


lection 





( l il un as his ¢ ip tal by Constantine 
e Great down to A.D. 1057, exhibiting its 
t iy ty and solidit during this lone se- 
ries of years, together with the security it af- 
f ed to life and property, and the perfection 
of its system of jurisprudence and second, to 
further storical study of the various causes 
that combined to weaken the Empire, in the 
form of attacks from the Turks, attack from 
rt rthei Kuro ternal dynastie troubles 
the demoralization caused by the Crusades, 
” 
1 I f Const ple: Bei the Story of the 
I ( By Epwin Pears, LL.B., Barrister 
Law te Pre lent of the Euroy n Bar at Con 
sta I ete vO, { th, pp. 438, $2 50. New York: 
4 Harper and Br s 
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and attacks from the West, all 
ited in the 
of Christian Constantinople by 

April, 1204. 
tl historical 
political 





culmit assault, eapt , and 
Western ¢ 
he st 


A.D. 


tians an 
s able recital is 


the 


ot 


tion 


purpose 


atte pol aspects 
Latin conque st of ¢ oustantinople, and l 
es to Europe and to civilization 
historian shows that the ¢ pire had,alo 
ngle-handed, successtully defended 

Asia for 
ies than any government has since 
that it 


siruck in the rear by Christian Europe t 


dom against the hordes of mol 
tu 
in Europe, and was only when 
was unable to defend itself; that the ¢« 

of Constantinople by the Crusaders 
Which brought about the fall of 
astern Empire, and admitted the Turks 
that the of the ] 
rusade handed over Constantinople a 


al blow 


1D 
Europe > and erime 
( 

13 


an Peninsula to more than six ec 


of barbarism, and was the direct source: 
the woes from which Europe now sutfers 
to suffer for 


in connection with the 


will continue an indefinite 7 


* Eastern Questi 


Mr. William 


velist 


ick has never been me 


than in his latest 


ul aus a no 
White Heathers 

is enacted for the most part in the | 
] of Inver-Mudal, 


let 
settlement, nestled 


Its scene is laid and its dr 
itt 
a petty and remot: 
the 


s of the northern S 


amid lake and 
Pee eee f ld 
land and mountain Wild 
Higl 


phere is invaded by airs from the outside \ 


ei : 
Hands, wl 


tish 1Ose unsophisticated at 


only at those times in each year, during 
brief hunting and fishing season, when 
attracted thithe: 

bracing climate and the wealth of game 


abounds in its adjacent lochs and on its 1 
In this out-of-the-wa 


loving visitors are 


and mountains. 
and its sparse and primitive society, howe 
Mr. Black finds all the potencies of passi 

emotion, all the alternations of light ands 
ow, and all the variety of life and manners 
character and social condition that 
site to furnish the essential ineidents for « 


are re 


the most captivating stories of love and « 
stancy, and of the wealth and the redeen 
and refining influence of womanly affectic 
that has been told this many a day. The st« 
is fruitful of episodes both grave and g 


Say, } 
thetic and humorous, in which conspicrous 
figure two Americans, father a 
daughter, whose exaggerated peculiarities a 


more than compensated for by their ster 


specimen 


qualities of mind and heart. It is also rich 
animated and picturesque descriptions 

situations, not the least pleasing of which 
and beautiful 
makes her repeated first essays in the art a 
mystery of salmon tishing under the tutela 


those where an arch mai 


* White Heather. A Novel. By Wuuutam Bra 
12ino, Cloth (uniform with * Harper's Library Edit 
of Black's Novels), pp. 498, $1 25. New York: Har; 
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vart and handsome Hie! 
persed throughout the 


story 


tervals are a number of lo 


of which are keyed In a tone 


ness and beauty, and are replete with 
poetic imagery drawn from the fre¢ 
e beauteous scenery of 


Phi 


over a 


aq mountars, 
s one does 
s new volume, ] 


{merica,> Mi 


his large army of young 


The Boy 


Thomas \ ° Knox propose S 


Travel 


readers alone 
min an imaginary journey nearer home 

Wy they have hitherto taken in his e a 

p, ol ratherin that of those pleas 

s of fancy, Bassett, | 
and good Di As was the 


he former volumes of the “ Boy 


lis Frank 


Bronson. 
Trav 


es, although the journey is an imag 
and its characters and ineidents ven 
lictitious, the facts and descriptions are 


ntially im consonance with the real ty. 
Mr 


neces, and others from the 


of these are drawn from Knox’s own 


observations 
titude of travellers, 


from Humboldt 


ne or other of whom had penetrate ad 
portion of South 


the 


America; so that when 


travels and adventures of 


ites his 
giving his readers 
is to be found in 
most recent works, re-enforced by 
personal notes and 


recolleetionr 


he book i designed 


pri 


would be difficult for re 


; 
ears to find another volume 


ses Within so limited a Space 


int of attractive and valuable 


he the sister continent. 


Tle incidents and events of the early 
e heroie period of our national life are al 
s highly attractive to the young and ai 
among us, and when justly celebrated in 
se or verse are peculiarly adapted to keep 
embers of patriotism alive in their bos- 
Dr. Thomas Dunn English has made a 
ol 
s¢ historic incidents for reproduction in 


choice of some of the more stirring 
ringing ballad verse so dear to youth, in 
hope that might thus arouse their 
patrie and keep it brightly burning; and 


he 


have been garnered by him in a hand 
1¢ illustrated volume, to which he 


has 


title of The Boy's Book of Battle Lyrics. As 


given 


Boy Travellers in South Ameri 
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ia, Brazil, Paraguay, Argentine Repu 
With Deseriptions of Patagonia and T 
go, and Voyages upon the Amazon and I 
By Tuomas W. Knox. With Colored F1 
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f , ‘ sme, ly the R Sir George W., Old Greek Education is the title ota by 
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perfect regulator of trade, and in the un- 

questionable facet that the union of owns rship 

vht of transporta 
] 


1 4 cS } ] 
fioh ih our railway Corporations has ied to 


evils Which are fast becoming intolerable. 
Phe vth of these evils cannot con ne un 
( ed for anotiel eneration statesman- 

) ist bring the forces of law and ordei 
to s press them, knowing that if these forces 


ire permanently perverted to the serviee of 


oppression aud wrong, other forces will arise 
to do in other ways the work they have neg 
lected kor while there is no limit to the aa 
rogance, injustice, and corruption of which 
corporate sovereignt Is capable, there is a 

t to the torbearance of a People which re 
tains its traditions of liberty Phe railroad 


riots of 1877, and many a wild ery of wrong 


heard since among the classes on whom the 


mirden of all such oppression falls, have warn 
ed us of the truth that Pindar sang and Plato 


proclaimed: “The law of the strongest is king 


of heaven and earth, and at times wi 


ity irin 








¢ hand carries all before it, just 
the extreine of violence.” 
Phe territory included within the |. 
rics of the United States attained its 
area slowly and by consecutive enlarge: 
Civilized occupation and use of this ter 
goes on now as heretofore under condit 
paralleled elsewhere. The American 
pushes the frontier forward daily in s 
Vast obstacles. Deep interest attaches 


enterprises and endurances by whic 


mate nature is overcome river and forest 


ert and mountain chain. Far more inte 
more absolutely interesting, often mor 
mney, than any possible work of DED Tt Sea pat 
Inance, is the story of the ceaseless atti 
of the white race with the red, and of thy 
compulsion of order among the disc: 
White elements inevitably present in 
feverish border-land. 

Phe preservation and setting in read 


der of the materials and elements of this 1 
vellons story are a task the importance of w 
is better understood than are its diffien 
and the writer who searches out and res 
any considerable part performs a valuable p 
lie service. Sueh a work is that of Mr. J 
Dunn, Jun, entitled Massaeres of the Mo 
ains.? It is a history full, accurate, ju 
tecming with dramatic interest f tl 
sition of the Western territory, and of th 
with the Indian tribes which were the « 
quences of that acquisition, Phe loeal 

the seve ral OCcCUrrences sel ected fon ikl 
are for the greater ‘part included in th 
central mountain country of the United S 
extending from the British frontier on 
north to the Mexican line on the south 
portion of our national domain now open 
settlement, and which for the next bm 
years mnust present unceasingly its pec 
problems of administration. The work 
dispensable to a thorough understandi: 
the Indian question. Long and patient i 
tigation has supplied the author with the n 
ample material for the presentation of 
tragie events of these mountain contliets, 1 
only in their immediate details, but also 
their relation to the circumstances, of wl] 
ever kind, which acted as their near or r 
causes, or which influenced them in any w 
He describes the aboriginal population, tl 
customs and characters of the various trib 
the hardy and daring infruders who enter 
into possession of the country, the provo 
ions to hostilities given and received on d 
ferent occasions, and the manner in which t 
were met and resented on both sides. ‘I 
physical characteristies of the country, as 


fecting conditions of life, are brought out clea 


2 Massacres of the Mountains. A Wistory of the | 
dian Wars of the Far West. By J. P. Dunn, J 
Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth. (Just ready.) 2} 
York : Harper and Brothers. 
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Local history 
to 
is and former politi 


is laid under contribution 
sl the ot 1 
cal relations. 

] 


he leg 


necessary LOW eftect ice 


Liie 


slative 


and nature, 
treatin 


to the lands lhe 


as well as t 


executive nt of the 
ld by t 
aties with the l 


ustrated 


POSSESSOTY 


he Indians under 
tre Hl States are grim 
by the frauds, blunders, tyran- 
und stupid ties of acts of dispossession 


ion. The Indian a 
he strong light of 
ear in red men dying of disease 


evict reney system 

hich 
and starva 
to oft blind re 
ve, Not the least important of Mr. Dunn's 


edint its result 


Ss. W 


or driven by wrongs acts 


ires of the bloo ly scenes ¢ 
the far West 

ers and preserves all that is known of the 

uuntain Meadow Massacre.” 


work cannot in 


nacted among 
} 


mountains of is that hh 


Whit 


lie any just 


sensational, 


sense of the 
n be classed as * although its 
e is barely an adequate suggestion of its 
bly vivid presentations, 


Poss ssing 


ie spirit and method of the judi 


the 
LISTOLIC- 
nvestigator, the author has wisely refrained, 


1] 


1 the one hand, from injudicious attempts at 


re word-painting ving his plain, unvar- 
shed tales to produce theit 
} } 


He 


OWlL proper eltect 
nd on t other from the advocacy of any 
both 
From page to 
ll the e 


h tel 
n moral with startling 


ry or policy, exposing he faets on 


rigid impartiality 


Lfigures give own 
their ov 


In 
the e 


and pom 
ncte 


ng to 


Ss. revealing the simple truth 
Which constitute his 
, and around which, as centres, could be 


sd the evil 


vents 


or mistakes or defeets of 
mii t 


inistration operating as their causes, Mr. 
Yunn lias prod 


iced a book which will have a 
of its own in American historical litera- 


re 


It ll 


ll human h 
roughly organie, but that 


has been said that a istory is 
plot” 
The 
Vassacres of the Mountains are sé parate pictures 


t ] + 
1b bas ho 


sible to the eye of the ordin iry observer. 


f detached subjects, yet through the entire 
up of narratives runs the well-kept idea of 
mtinuously operative forces, breaking out at 
given opportunities 
he sanguinary 
had these 
ill exist and eall for action through many 
voices—notably in the reports of consecutive 
of the army—the interest of Mr. 
Dunn’s work, for those who are solicitous for 
the welfare and honor of the country, will be 
the present as much as of the past. The 
wok is one which will not be read in haste, 
and which will be returned to again and again 


vhen once taken up. 


into disastrous effects. 
tragedies depicted in these 
pages their causes, and as causes 


renerals 


It is an interesting incident of English lit- 
erature that the writings of naturalists have 


uways been noteworthy for the purity and 
beauty of their style. This has been amply 
illustrated by White of Selborne, Buckland, 
Kirby and Spence, Wilson, Audubon, Darwin, 


‘ 
3 


Thoreau, 
ott 


still 


and many others, whose chroniclings 
he beings and doings of the lower creation 

retain a freshness and at 
tractiveness. warm 


ol 


eraceful stvle, superadded to the 


cited by theit 


¢ciose Observa 


ture world around them, ai 


unfoldings vs of the 
vatiful 
life, has 


of natural 


torms 
secured for 


phi 
fo 


ists an assured 


and h 


letters an 


choicest literature, 
of 


or. It 


is won 


uh 


partine 
Liv 


ulal le 


would Liki 


ai 
amonye 
thily itel 
brotherhood, both as to charm of st 


hut 


recent natural 


Main CALs 


StS Ont Wilo 


Lore 


the ] iry standard 


ot 
thal 


Mh 
fulness of observatic 
add, as to the faculty for 
of the delig 
titled Upland and Meadow. 

Dr. Charles ¢ 
What a 


hand, we may 


than the author 


gentieman, 


Abbott, of 
alth of 


sho 
Wwe lhnteresting 
gathered trom the systematic observation 
the facets 
‘unconsi trifles” 
the thre 


our homes, and t 


ane 
accumulation of concerning those 
dered which people the air, 
land, and water immediately 


Around 


he study of which requ 

considerable expenditure of time or money 
no long and distant journeyin 
the 


how 


ability of every intelligent man 
to use his eyes while pursuing 
sional recreative 
da iwoeatl 
Upland and 


terest of 


rambles in the 
ons. | special 


Meadou he 


ne resu 
studying with the 
ceedingly limited familiar 
the close ly settled parts of one 
Thirteen.” In this book Dr 
scene of his ovbservatlous 
nature the few 
his rural hon 
its upl 


area, 
of the 
Abbott makes the 


tna Investigations of 
of 


southern 


miles country that 


New 


eultiy 


envi 
we ih 
md and 


and spread 


Jersey 


meadow, its 


ited fie 


ing orchards, its sequestered brooks 


] 
MLS 


and creeks, its quiet nooks and corners, its 
clumps of woodland and underbrush, its so 

tary , 
wild 
life 


sects, ete, 


trees, and its tangles 


Here he 


birds, 


ot siiru 
| 
thie 


reptile 


rhe ry 
flowers. studied 


around him—b 


beasts, 
in his diurnal rambles, and sur 
prised many a secret from them touching their 
habitats, their times of coming and going, their 
modes of summering and wintering, their ways 
of intercommunicating with each other, thei 
peculiar physical and psychical endowments, 
and all that related to the entire round of their 
lives and their special |] 
And in the book 1 
icled all that was revealed to his keen and na 
ture-loving eye, with a geniality, a heartiness, 
and a kindly sunniness that will be retlected 


in the mind of the reader, and also with a zest- 


iabits and characteris- 


tics, vefore us he has chron 


3 Upland and Meadow 
>y CHARLES C. ABBOTT, 
> New York: 


D1 50. 


A Poaetquissings Cl 
M.D t 
Harper 


12mo, Cloth, 


ind Brothers 
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it haply may inoenlate the reader thongh primarily designed as a manual f 














; the stes of a naturalist, and go far to pupils and students, and a 
. : ‘ to one to that end, the general rea 
’ ; has not the means to acquire or the t 
i il, col ‘ ( ected p the la rer histories of mode) 
e of I ‘ ory during the last will find this Lmost satisfactory comp 
( Iries, § icient concise to be avail ficiently full to give him an intellig 
class-room as an educational text of the current of European history ¢ 
ttract emits st et Vin most inportant period of transition 
m of youtht rT s or readers, oOpmen 
cle Sm d d general : 
) le > them, has long No book better deserves study a 
t yare charged by our publie men, and indeed b 
‘ \ dispensed in our vho give solicitous attention to t 
peal ol hools, high sehools politica proble ims of the day, than 
I rr ere ho h paumphiet from the pen of the vete 
ugh there was) torian and statesman George Banerot 
0 of general history titled A Plea for the Constitution of t) 
>the ena 1) or of spectal lis States of America Wounded in the Ho 
nls a of particular Eu Guardians, which has just been pub 
| History of Modern I pet the Messrs. Harper. The unpretentious 
ween J ed ft the “Student’s this little book bears no proportion to 
KX di M.A., Tutor of Bra importance. As its title dimly intimat 
(‘0 e. Oxtor es t ‘missing an examination and review of a ree 
sfaet Ver ely the au sion of the Supreme Court of the United St 
is made no att pt to go into the de Mr. Bancroft shows indisputal that 
, oft e domestic history of each Kuropean preme Court ¢ rred egregio isly whenitd 
| ‘ has ¢ red iself to those eur that thre pressing upon bills or notes 
| ‘ s and occurrences h, government the quality of a legal tend 
we the affairs of a@ power universally understood to bel 
ir stat uso exercised a mutual sovereignty in) Europe and Ameriea 
: , y ini ce over all the Con time of the framing and adoption of t ( 
‘ ; He has also very judicious stitution, the historical fact being, as 
f entel y to the history of whelminel proves, not only that this pr 
sdirectly involved prerogative of sovereignty was not m 
{ Continental states, either in Europe or America, but that t 
| treated in the book is that which verse was the case. He also shows b 
the four ndred and t ity acts and earefully weighed statements otf 
{ i the capture of Constantinople framers of the Constitution, and of its « 
| s 1458 to t Treaty of Berlin administrators and expounders, that « 
I s invested his mat this kind of sovereignty had existed in I 
1 the charm of ud of con and America, it had no place in the Co 
orks of tion of the United States, but that, undet 
uping the story of the Congress has no powers in an unlimited se 
( tt tal states around the cen no inherent powers in any sense, no powers 
currents of European affairs. those that have been delegated to it b 
( vreater prominence than its tive grant, and that anything that is not 
al rve me is passed ove lit is reserved to the States and the people. \ 
ietorily, and t history ofeach, finally he shows conclusively, by the re 
ere sand contests with other the Supreme Court itself, that the powe1 
al rexemplal weeurac ind = Congress to emit bills of eredit is not 
I e manner the references i.e., at the time of the decision under re 
soldiers, a sovereigns in 1884) nor ever has been established by 
iinent in the history of the se decisions, but on the contrary that the 
es, OF » « | a potential or a form and universal judgement of states: 
r nence upon the destiny of Eu- jurists, and constitutional lawyers has de 
uphie, and noteworthy for their the constitutional right of Congress to ma 
il candor Phe book is equipped with paper a legal tender to any extent whate 
elaborate chronological table showing the Mr. Bancroft’s argument is convincing, and 
5 mn f the more memorable events of is weighted with a «de gree Of earnestness, 
period, and 1 1an index soexhaustiveas lemnity, and apprehensiveness that makes 
) ike reference and compat profoundly 1mMpressive, 
2 VW } f &’ 4 Plea for the Constitution of the United Stat 
: ; {merica Wounded in the House of its Guardi 
Fi I M.A s GeorGe BANCROFT Harper's Handy Series.”’ 1 
( I 3 N ’ <: Hat pp. 95,25 cents. New York: Harper and Brothers 
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‘ author of In the Golden Days' has made 
adventurous break from the 1 . 
vhose “perpetual 1 


needs a 


novelists 


sadly relief. 


si? 


f, she ] 


for us and for hersel 


t backen 


ve us a historical 


ted \ 
s, Had she offered 


vith real living human be 

the pub 
| 

hed set of scenery of the time 


re arras 


da group of modern « 


— : 
etanad hose, \ Whisth 


ithag 


rithees” to iy 
lded another 


as tiresome as 


that are responsible 


for the 


vhich modern novels of history, with one 


But 


lant exceptions, have 
is committed neit 


vh respect for 


hese 
hey 

Cc wunaers 
man nature, and a conscient 


l, have evid 


loOuSHeSS 
matters of deta maae her 
rv What it Is a novel ; 
llas of morals. 


In tie 


f ‘ | ] , 
3. = 6Itis exceeding el] 


mers, a ve 
ves most 


The 


| historical 


mit side Golden Days dese 


rounded, 
ya 


wives US ONLY glimipss sofrea 
iracters; but page s of careful analysis could 


more impress the reader with 
Alvernon 
ivles Il. 

yet broad strokes with w 


iracters so diverse nel 


reverence 
Sidney or pity and contempt for 
Miss Lyall’s art is shown the 


} } 
ich 


lit 
Tie she paints 
so comp] x as those 


republican and the ple 
Thet 


asure-1oy 


e are ] a dozen scenes in the 
vid. The king’s 


tude and 
of 


ment 


is one 


) 7 ] 


In Suspense all Cle 


a& manner that would 
he had not such command 
but t 


suspense Is soon merged 


development of aracter caused by 
he enervated and artilicial 
and 


~Which might so easily be 


aw pure honest nature, Chis 


made theat- 
d false, is an example of the reticence 
uliV CNeTCISE din the scene between Ran- 
i—in despair at the noble firmness of his 
Duchess of Cleveland. Inoth- 
+ 7 ] ] 


ands, this scene might have been tinged with 


ther—and the 


nsuous coloring 3 


but Miss Lyall’s grasp is 


n, and the sympathy of the reader—we may 
watcher, for the scenes have the 
picture—never wavers 


side of the highest 


Viv- 
for 


of a good 
it from the 


ts. The 


fe 1s simply al 


1 of the little boy in 

d unforecedly pathetic. The 
xpedient of the rescue of Hugo from prison is 
tnew, but few writers have so skilfully used 


Joyce, one of the heroines In the Golden 


In the Golden Day 
», Half Bound, py 
er aud Brothers. 


A Novel 


418, 75 cents. 


$y Epna LYALL. 


New York: Har 


beautiful love-story 
he. 
of Mondisti« 


t 
t 


ma surro 


unit 


is notl 
His 


of characte 


tory IS 


correct that 


current of the 
coufidence in 


nee Sir W; wrote, 


and lust the same tim 


Mrs. J 
the mind of the 


in prose. 


reader tor nat » | a brief but el 
ttel When 
succeed it 
rd 


make trar 


ly wr 


one fl 
this, the have 
of reality which it h to dissipate. 
the ancients could . 
chisel the flinty statues of Klep 
and Ajunta, if the Egyptian 
audiphone and the te 

| 


sparent gold 
anta, E 


su used the 


priests 


ephone in their incor 


ceivably spl nalic 


believe that 


mysteries, wl 

its floatin 
the 
Mrs. Smith does not 
island of Atlantis; 
and there we 
Lake Ziclan until 
and the with 


colonnades, pala es. gilded domes, and s 


Atlantis, with den, 
and 
fable of the 

the 
ank]y 


existed rave conere den 
Hesperides ? 


ot the 


teness to 


argue on 
he fi 
the gorgeous 


fatal 


Subject 


takes us 1to it 


banks 


ol 


y 
island, 


Oomeh appears, 


Vari- 


‘ts, sinks from si 


yht mto the 


Mrs. Smith has clothed the dry bones of the 
and theory with flesh and 
Astera the princess, Atla the 
1, Thalok the evil high-priest, and 
nad Zemar, live 


} 


ana 


old tradition 
the 


rlood. 
Kron king, 
gift of the se 
the 


“where all the 


youths Herekla a and move 


air is balin the peach is the 
round 
naturally and 
of 
efiect, the 


impressive and strik 


emblem of 
dents that 
Without jar. Without any 
or apparent ior 
author of Atla gives an 
ing picture of life as it might 
of Atlantis. 
finishes the book 

finish it, 


beauty,” through a of inci- 
follow one another 


waste rhetort 


dramatic 


Striving 


have been on the 


island Indeed, the reade1 


and he who bevins if 


unless he very gravely preoc 


must believe that tlantis ever exis 

2 Atla: a Story of 
ony SMITH 
per and Brothers. 
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{ A ‘ 5 r vo to make ‘ 
( \ ( Yy prose jy Phie 
( kt rr, tire I it ot @ lita 
' ‘ t ‘ tt Atla 
k orl rit [f the popu 
: t ey es to Lite ) -Verst 
aa ! 1 r eness ¢ 
* \ >. ‘ | dreadful no 
‘ f nent that the 
ss ) i ‘ 1 spite of th 
{ ot tia { frantic efforts 
of ( r the ¢ of the sun, to re 
M1 y ’ Ls elass, are] U 
ro etele Phi rong effect 
ot 4 sadue ft hiv thatits author writes 
yrne ho net vy believes her story. No 
vn thesis or “aside” meets incredulity, and 
e tur iv th paves ot 4 tthe reader will 
e to acknowledge that he is under a spell, 
4 
The J to H Vew Monthly Maqazi 
( ers a& period oF t rt live years In pos 
4 ssion of the sevent Volumes of this Maga 
’ ’ y ind this exhaustive inde to them, one 
Sa manv-sided and c¢ ete h ory of the 
| teenth centu Phe book forms a key to 
whi problem hich ( l lved hen this 
reat chronicle was in process of being mad 
5 ; rom month to n th Looking back through 
: lex, the reac Ist himself in that 
i Mis time of the ely var when the future 
uipenetrab It is no history written in 
ood to which we are led, but a record 
i ivid as tint etter of a wounded soldier 
‘ ‘ the field of battle. The very ret- 
el ces » the mrdex \ etam, for tstance 
I i@ blood of the reac WHO TemMemvers 


sely the New Monthly retlected the lif 


isplratlo > ol thre An 1 il people, The 

i SLOrS OL the ¢ bk War ls contamead in 

se volumes; the mere relerences are charged 

i color of the tin mid al wevestive 

of retrospections more grateful and more re 
rreti than usnaliy come trom a compilation 
ke this. Tarning to the Literary Record, the 
( er finds reference to inexhaustible riches. 
Li Do if, Ou Vutual I) end, Bleak Tlouse, 
d the minor stories of Dickens are set down 
muplete ce the author's life at last 

Ve turn to otiel prerere s We shall { id Lhe 

} N th Thackeray’s o 1 quant and 


. N 
pictures, Name after name of writer 


ppears Which has since become fa- 











mous, and which is growing in brightuess 

S \ y | story unrolled. Every move 

j of modern thought is indicated in this 
F for notl yr of moment seems to have 
; t rere it l¢ tion of the Vew Monthly, 
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month to month all that could inst: 
rest,or entertain, The department ot 
el oa ( loration, as the index she 
particular rich. And its great in 
mevht out by the SVStein ie 
this index. Lach contribution is pu 
aer t vuthor’s real haimme, undey Chit 
gvivelh in the texf, and twnder the su 
class heading. Not only are the 


articles marked by an asterisk, but 
Liols f lasting value have been enare! 
dexed in the same manner as reading 1 
Phe system Ot cross references introduce 
very satistactory. This arrangement 


ticular valuable a) the dep tment of t 


and adventures, where e@eneral titles 


times suggested more by the pictures 
of the subjeet than by Its practical bye 
might be misleading. The plasticity « 
method adopted Is peculiarly evident 
application to the Editor’s Easy Chair It 
Were not for this index, it would be aln 
possible to find, without muel waste of 
many Observations on social and other ev. 
Which seemed to have an evanescent 
When read in the current numbers, but 
now have historical as well as wsthetie we 
Phe Editors Historical Record, formerly ¢ 
rent Events, has been analyzed with such s 
that the events of over one-third of a ce 
are seen alimost ata glance. Even to per 
who do not possess the volumes of the M 
zine, or who live at a distance from a larg 


be of inealeulable use 
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impossible to mention the name of a livin 
dead celebrity whose picture is not in this | 
Edmond About and Alfieri; the three beaut 
Americans, the Misses Caton, who became 1 





spectively Lady Stafford, Duchess of Leeds, 
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of Japan, Rufus Choate, and a host of others, 
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pp. 426, Cloth, $150. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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aa These paints were applied to Harper Buildings some five or six years since, and they are now in perfect condition. 




















These Paints are in every respect strictly first-class, being composed of the best and purest materials obtainable. 
They have a larger sale than any other paints made in this country or abroad, and, although they cost a trifle more 
per gallon than any others, owing to their wonderful covering properties, they will do more and better work for the 
same amount of money, while their superior durability renders them the most economical paints in the world. 
Sample Cards and our Illustrated Pamphlet, “ STRUCTURAL DECORATION,” free by mail 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF H. W, JOHNS’ STRICTLY PURE COLORS IN OIL, 

GENUINE ASBESTOS ROOFING, FIRE AND WATER PROOF, BUILDING FELT, STEAM PACKINGS, BOILER COVERINGS, 
FIRE-PROOF PAINTS, CEMENTS, ETC, DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST FREE BY MAII 

87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, — / 

175 RANDOLPH ST,, CHICAGO; 170 N. 4th ST., PHILADELPHIA; BILLITER HOUSE, BILLITERST., LONDON, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three BAKING — 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed teeta 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 


consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink, or eaten dry as confec- 


tionery, it is a delicious article, ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
| and is highly recommgnded by 
g touriate. —— This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary 

~~ kinds, and cannot be soldin competition with the multitude 

of low test, short weight, alum or phosphate powders, Sold 
V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


only in cans. Roya Bakine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 
May, 1886.—No. 432 157 
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i JAMES PYLE ) THE GATES OF PEARL 


WASHING COMPOUND 


EVER PUT BEFORE THE PUBLIC 


HAS WON UNIVERSAL FAVOI 


Every lady, whether housekeeping or boarding 
ss should become acquainted \ with its itility and conveni 
ence 10 rr ALL CLEANING PURPOSES 
t will be found as handy to have in the boudoir, for 
REMOVING STAINS from small articles, for BATHING or 
CLEANING JEWELRY, etc., aS in the laundry or kitchen. 
NO GOOD LAUNDRESS WILL CARE TO BE WITHOUT II 
AFTER A FAIR TRIAL. 
s Sold by all first-class grocers, but see that SPURIOUS 
ARTICLES are not forced upon you. 


JAMES PYLE, New York 


BURT’S SHOES 


For Ladies y == and Children. 
“ GENUINE 













R Y HAVE THE FULL 
. NAME. OF 
: HE EDWIN C. BURT 
STAMPED ON 
LINING AND SOLE 
OF 
Y 
HER 


If you cannot get our make of shoes from 
your dealer, send for directions how to pro- 
cure them. 







C, B 

Sain Y, WIN C.By, 

. IN ups aan 
NEWYORK _/- \New yor* / 


S le Stamp. 


Lining S 6 
Sold by lea i ng retail shoe dealers in nearly every 
tv th ) ie United States and Canada Also t 
W bis , England, Chas. Jenner 
( 1 d & Lye, Glasgo yw, J 


Ar é ind, A & Co., Dul 
Weeks & ; ° 1. Ma anufs actured by 
EDWIN C. BURT & CO., New York. 


Try Burt's Kid Dressing. The best in use. 








uaa =. ee. 
Only when the lips display pretty teeth 
The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that car 
exceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed 
with that incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


NSOZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies and 
perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


‘I have for some time made 
use of the Buffalo Lithia Water 
in cases of affections of the 
Nervous System complicated 
with Bright’s Disease of the 
Kidneys, or with a Couty Dia- 
thesis. The Results have been 
eminently satisfactory. Lithia 
has for many years been a fa- 
vorite with me in like cases, 
but the Buffalo Water certainly 
acts better than any extempo- 
raneous solution of the Lithia 
Salts, and is, moreover, better 
borne by the Stomach. »7—Dr. Wn 


A. Hammond, of New York, Surgeon-General 
U. e. Army (Retired). 


“For the past four years | 
have used the Buffalo Lithia 
Water. In all Couty and Rheu- 
matic Affections I regard it as 
highly efficacious. »»— Dr. Alfred 1 


Loomis, of New York, Of E880”. of eitiedes and 
Practice of Medicine, ‘ce al Department Univer 
city of New York. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, OR 
SENT BY EXPRESS. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLE 


© via Buffalo Lithia Snrings CO., 


31 Barclay Street, New York. 
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A NEW DEPART URE. 


The Best Life Policy in the World. 





ISSUED BY 


_» THE TRAVELERS 
 INSURANGE CO. — 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





No Burdensome Conditions or Restrictions. 


| LOWEST CASH RATE 
| Of Any Liberal Policy Yet Issued 





INDEFEASIBLE, NON-FORFEITABLE, 


WORLD-WIDE TRAVEL. 


Cash Surrender Values, Paid-up Policy, or Special Term Insurance, 
plainly stated in every Policy issued. 


ASK AGENTS TO SHOW A COPY, 
—AND SEE FOR YOURSELF. 


H 5 
Important Notice of the Travelers 
SPECIAL TERM PLAN. 
No Life or Endowment Policy issued by this Company lapses by reason of 
failure to pay the premium when due (after it has been in force for three years); but 
is, if the insured wishes, carried for its face for the time specified in the Policy, without 


further payment of premiuin. 


THIS IS INSURANCE THAT FULLY INSURES. 
All Claims Paid at Sight Upon Receipt of Satisfactory Proofs of Death. 


Assets, $8,417,000, Surplus, $8,096,000. 
Paid Policy-Holders, $11,500,000, 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
. 159 








HARPER'S 


OREMUS ON 


Tomwet Soaps: 


ata perfect 
re rdia 


e demonstrated tl 


Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 
‘HE SUBURBAN 
COTTAGE: Its de- 


ot every one 
ost 1, $1.8 
stpaud, $1.! 


ir 
(Wort ac HES: 


| Ow-cosT, 
SIGNS, witl 


"HOU SES, 
eleval 

s, bills of materials, 
11x 14)} ites of pract 


$3000, pape 


rom $500 to 
| tfolio, p >, postpaid, $1.00. The three 


eb ks wW iress for $3.06 
Sie 


s of Stables suitable 
a: ASIDE, 
plates of ce 
randas suited t 
$1500 Paper po 


ost from $300 upward 


$1.00 


pri 
t 
ind Sov rHE RN HOU = S. 12 
gl ‘ uses, e VE 


(rrat it wue oO IOKS O1 
De ting eof D ! sand 
Mate 8. < OMSTOCK, Pubbiaher, 
6 Astor Place, New York. 


STERBROOK’S 


——STEEL PENS.—— 


Leading Nos. 14, 048, 8, 128, 130, 135, 333, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., 


New York. 


MAGAZINE 


not Warnished, Ask 
oll, Soft 
Beware of imitations. 


ADVERTISER. 


Absolutely the best. Makes ladies’ shoes loc bk new, 
any reHable dealer 

ns and preserves leathe Take no . 
Button & OrtLey, Mfrs., N. ¥ 


WEBSTER. 


With or without Patent Index, 





IT IS THE STANDARD 
Authority with the U.S. Supreme Court and i 
the Gov’t Printing Office, and is recommende 
by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States. 

To its many other valuable features we have 


| JUST ADDED 


A New Pronouncing 


GAZETTEER 


OF THE WORLD, 
Containing over 25,000 Titles, | 
describing the Countries, Cities 
Towns, and Natural Features 
OF EVERY PART OF THE GLOBE. 
is an invaluable companion in every School 
and at every Fireside. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 
Through the 


NVEST |. Sound and Reliable 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


Fen LAWRENCE, KAN, ©: H Pengixs, 


President. cretary. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250, 000. 
Carefully selected Ist Mortgage Farm Loans ve Ly 
able in N. Y. | nrivalled facilities. Absolute 
faction. 10 years’ experience. No losses. Refer to 3d 
Nat'l Bank, N.Y. City; Nat’ | Bank, Lawrence, Kan., 
and Hundreds of Investors. Send for pamphlet 
formsand fullinformation. Branch Offices in N City, 
Albany & Phila. N.Y.OMfice,137 B’way,C.C,Hine & Son,Agts. 


| 
| 


a 
A) 

a 
We 
| 
>] 
a 
i 2 
le 
o 


= 


FACE, HANDS, FEET, 


and all their imperfections, inc luding Fa 
cial Development, Superfiuous Hair, Birtt 

Marks, Moles, Warts, Moth, Freckles, Ke 

Nose, Acne, Blk He ads, Scars, Pitting an 

2 their treatmeut. Dr. John H.W oodbury, 
37 N. Pearl 8t. -» ALBANY, N.Y. Est’b'd 1870. Send 10c. for book. 


THE BRADLEY 


TWO WHEELER. 


1 PERRY’S PATENT. 

7) The only Two Wheeler that is 
absolutely free from Horse Mo- 
tion. Illus. Price List Free 

BRADLEY & ©O., Syracuse, N. ¥- 

22 College Place, N. Y. 
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7 THE 
BEST HAIR DRESSING 


COCOAINE | 


<___Itkills Dandruff, promotes the 
| Growth of the Hair,cures Scald Head 
= all Irritation ofthe Scalp. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., BOSTON, MAS89. 





o 





YSE 


o AMERICAN 
/XONS Seanierm PENCILS 





| 
| 
ad VWratin' wile 


/ e > (/7 47 en Leathe - 


IF YOUR, STATIONER. DOES Nor KEEP DIXONS, MENTION 
HARPERS’ & SEND 16 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR. SAMPLES WORTH 
DOUBLE YOUR MONEY. JOS.D/XON CRUCIBLE Co. TEROEY C17¥, NF- 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE. 











LARGEST HERD AND LARGEST AVERAGE MILK RECORDS: 
8 cows have averaged over 20,000 Ibs. of milk in a year 
5 cows have averaged over 19,000 Ibs. in a year 


10 cows have averaged over 18,000 Ibs. in a year. 
25 cows have averaged over 16,000 lbs. in a year 
63, including 14 three-year-olds and 21 two-year-olds, have averaged 
12,785 lbs. 5 ozs. in a year. 
BUTTER RECORDS: 
5 cows have averaged 20 lbs. 7 ozs. in a week. 
9 cows have averaged 19 Ibs. 4% oz. in a week. 
19 cows have averaged 17 lbs. 7!/, ozs. in a week. 
11 three-year-olds have averaged 13 lbs. 2 ozs. in a week. 
> 17 two-year-olds have averaged 11 lbs. 1 oz. in a week 
(When writing always mention This is the herd from which to get foundation stock. Prices lo 
Harper's Magazine). for quality of stock. 


SMITHS, POWELL, & LAMB, 


Lakeside Stock Farm, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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GO TO THE 


YELLOWSTONE 
Embroidering Sitks NATIONAL PARK 


Unchanging Colours VIA 


as. Pearsall eo Co. THE NORTHERN 


meine ee PACIFIC. RAILROAD 


full information, rates, maps, “ Alice’s Ad 








wr JA EARSALL & Co.'s tures in the New Wonderland,” and the 
“ TWISTED EMBROIDERY , : 
‘EASTERN DYES ; ILOSELLE.” new tourist book, 


Retail of Schools of Art Needle rh and tores through- 


out iment Cond Hy lca ay ti cute THR WONDERLAND WITH. LIEUT, SCHWATKE 


N.B.—The name ‘PEARSALL'S’ and the words 
AYNFADING EASTERN DYES are on every skein. 


~ address or cali on any authorized agent of the 
No other is genuine Imitations abound . 





Northern Pacific Railroad, or 


CHAS. S. FEE, G.P.A., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


ARTISTIC HOMES 


s 
Numerous books on Architecture hay 

been published, but this work presents s 
many points of merit as to call for special 
attention, as it combines the undoubted 
beauties of the quaint models that charact 

| ized the Architecture of Queen Anne’s reign, 
with the features demanded by a later staye 
of civilization for its comfort and conv: 
nience, In each plate one sees the union of 
highartistic effect with perfect adaptation 
use. Moreover the drawings are of work 
actually carried out in the routine of oftic« 
work, and therefore possess a decidedly 
sreater value than mere pictures ; for the test 

| of public opinion is the most severe one of 
which work can be subjected. It is hand 
somely bound in cloth, and contains 77 plates 

| 9x13 inches, giving floor plans and eleva 
tions, a concise description of each plate, 
and approximate cost of erection. Also tw 
interesting articles on Decoration and Sani 
tary Plumbing, by gentlemen prominent in 
their professions. Price by express, $4.50. 

SDLAVER-BOU. PHILA 
 crontaae ren 


~, —_ FULLER & WHEELER, ALBANY, ¥. ¥. 


EDUCATIONAL, ‘SANDS’ TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE. MOUNTAIN 





‘Superior to any other published.’’—Pahila. Ev. Call. 


HONETIC SHORTHAND, #0; Mango"! ICE CREAM 
“abi. Rochester, Sx. FOP S6lE- Instruction, FREEZERS. 


Circulars, Testimonials, Specimen Pages, &c . . The only Freezer in the world 





, having three distinct motions it 
PHONOGRAPHY.%.2°7""" ees ect 
Short Hand. producing finer, smoother 
Works for self-instruction, by Benn Pitman and ‘ Cream than any other Freezer 
Jerome B. Howard, forsale by all book-sellers. Cat- onthe market. Machinery easily 


alogue,.a iphabet and illustre atlonseent free. Address “Thine MOTION J adjusted and operated. Tubs wa- 
PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, O- Hee ope, MOUNT A em terproof. Over 300,000 in use. 


D hee ag hal | ( y( )K- -K E EK % I NG Send for catalogue and price-list 
Letter writing, & , th 5 


7 Retier ght by Mail. Circulars White Mountain Freezer Oo. 
free. ( vn te Hh C trey E. 4th St., New York. NASHUA, N. H. 


HORTHAN Rage torah st mane THE OLD WORLD AND EUROPEAN GUIDE, 100 


Ituations procured all Rei when competent pages, //lustrated,sent Freer to al! 
end for circular, W. CG. CHAFFEE, Uswego, 5. ¥ intending tourists. Address A. Dg Porter, Albany, N.Y. 
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~ §. GUMPRECHT’S 


(SUCCESSOR TO D. 


Q@etees Kj 
Celebrated eas Kid Gloves ., 


Ar 


t 


Best Wearing, Best Fitting, Best of All. 
of cu > | 


this Season, aud 


in the U.S., 


ntroduce them to a larger cirt 
have made a special Price Reductio1 
| forward them, postpaid, to any 
eceipt of price 


PRICE-LIST FOR THIS SEASON. 
DRESSED OR UNDRESSED KID 
-Button, Colored or Black, $1.10; reduced from $ 
5-Button, Colored or Black, $1.35; reduced from $1 
5-Button, Colored or Black, with heavy embroidered 

back, $1.50; reduced from $2.00. 
7-Button, Colored or Black, $1.75; 
Button Mousquetaire, 
from $2.50. 
Ba tton eon a , Colored or Black, with heavy em- 
oidered back, $ reduced from $2.75. 
2 Bi tton Ge herve men’s Gloves , Kid or Dogskin, $1.50; 
duced from $2.00 
1-Button Ladies’ Dogskin, with 
$1.50; reduced from $2.00 
2 hese gloves are all 
t put on, a new pair wi 
"h ordering, state, 1. Style of glove; 2. Coior desired ; 
Size required ; 4. Whether short, medium, 
ger; 5. Enclose P. O. stamps or order. 


lo ( le st 


1 
addr 


ymer 


Ww 


Gants ¢ 


reduced from $2.25. 
Colored or Black, $2.00; reduced 
aire 


re- 


heavy embroider 


ed back, 
warranted. If they rip or tear when 
iven in exchange. 
or long 
fin 5. 
I also call your 


attention to a great variety of Silk 
Gloves and Mitts, 


and Silk and Linen Gloves, at lowest 
prices, 
Direct all letters to 


S. GUMPRECHT, 


Paris Glove Store, 


40 W est 23d Street, ’ Y. 


Me 





Skin Blemishes 
——.) ARG C= 
)) BIRTH MARKS 


-are-cured by- 
*Cuticura 


GOR Cc LE ANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of In- 

Lauti and Birth Humors, for allaying Itch- 

ing. Burning. and Inflammation, for curing the first 

symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scald 

Head, Scrofula, and other inherited skin and blood 
diseases, 

Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, and Curioura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curroura 
Rrso.veENtT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
infallible 

Cuttoura Remepies are absolutely 
only infallible Blood Purifiers 
free from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curicura 
Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the 
Curemtoat Co., Boston, Mass 


\7 


pure, and the 
and Skin Beautifiers 


,» 0c. ; Soap, 25c. ; 
Potrer Deve ani 


&#™ Send for ‘* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Back-Aour, Uterine Pains, Soreness, and 
Weakness speedily cured by Cuticura AntTI- 


Patn Praster. Warranted. 25« 


REMINGTON § 


Warranted 
of returning w 
not absolutely 


(3 Gold Medals New Orleans, 1886. 
McCAW, STEVENSON, & ORR’S 
“Glacier” Window Decoration. 


Perfect Substitute for 
wtanenin GLASS, 
Nothing adds so much to the 
the interior of 
stained - windows: 
is too costly for general 
Window Decoration has all the 
of stained . at a 
cost, and can be affixed to 
any person without trouble. 
tained from Dealers in Wall 
corators, and Stationers, ete., 
United States. 


CIRCULARS FREE BY MAIL, 


Colored Pattern Books, with full partic- 
| ulars, price-list, ete., by mail, 50c¢., which 
will be refunded on return of book to 


32 Broadway, New York. 
HENRY H. ROSS, Agent. 
| PAPR Lowest Prices in the United States. 


We are the New England Agents for the 
Hurlbut Paper Co. (established in 1822), and 
Manufacturers of the Beacon Hill Linen 
Paper (no better or more elegant paper can 
be made); selling direct from mills to the 
consumer, we are able always to give low- 
+ est possible prices. Sample sheets of pa- 


apy earance 


house one or more 


as 
stained olass 
The 
appearance 
ot its 
window by 
To be ob 
Paper, De 
throughout the 


but 


glass 
use, Glacier 

fraction 
any 


real 


lass 


‘BY THE 
POUND 


per and envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to 


a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents, including more than 
15 cents’ worth of good paper and envelopes. Address 
H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, Wholesale Stationers 
and Paper Dealers, 3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mase. 


YOUR MONOGRAM 


In India Rubber, with Pads and French 
Indelible Ink. 


2 Letter Designs, 50 cents. 
3 Letter Designs, $1.00. 


Sent on receipt of price. Larg on Manu- 
factory for Pen and Pencil stamps, 
Watch, Self-Inking, and Dating Stamps. 


FELIX F. DAUS, 305 Broadway, N.Y. 
GEO, MATHER’s SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING INKS, 


60 JOHN ST., New York. 


| Our fine Woodcut Inks are used by Harrer & Broturrs. 


STANDARD TYPE-WRITER, 
it, with privilege 


for full price paid, if 


in every respect. Buy 
ithin 30 days, C. O. D., 
satisfactory. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


339 Broadway, 


New York. 
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Fine 


RAIDED 


Wire BustTLes. 


MADE ONLY BY THE 


WESTON & WELLS M’f’g Co. 


They are Guaranteed as Represented, and are 
the Only Articles of the Kind made of 
Braided Wire. 


Sold by Jobbers and Retail Dealers Everywhere. 





Patented Au g- 25, 1885. 

The Health Braided Wire Bustle, No. 1. This Bustle is 
made of the best watch-spring steel wire, finely tem- 
ee It is adapted to elderly ladies, or those with 

road hips. Weight, 1% 0z. Retail price, 50 cents 





Patented March 93, 1880, Aug. 23, 1881, Aug. 95, 1885, Jan. 19, 1886. 

The Health Braided Wire Bustle, No. 2. Made of blue 
tempered steel wire, same quality as No.1. Has an ad- 
justi 8 —— to che inge its sh ape A little larger than 
No. Veight, about 20z. Retail price, 65 cents. 








Patented March 23, 1880, Aug. 23, 1881, Aug. 25, 1885, Jan. 19, 1886." 





The Health Braided Wi justle, No. 3. This we be- 
lieve to be the best medium-s ized Bus le ever made t 
is licht, flexible, and durable: it perp double the 
weicht of ea + af ke eho, and will not ¢ ‘rush. 





Made of the finest b tempered watch-spring steel, and 


weighs only 20z. Retail price, 75 cents. 





Patented Aug. 25, 1885 


Indestructible. The Health Braided Wire Dress 
Form. This is a new and improved article of dress. It is 





light, flexible, and cleanly; it does not retain per 

tion. By allowing a free circulation, the breasts ar 
in a hes althy condition, thus encouraging their grow 
stead of retarding it,as cotton, wool, hair,and other he 
appliances are sure todo. They can be made smal], 
um, or large, by fitting the dress as desired by the wi 
They are che aper than any other form, because they d 
soil or wear out. Weight, 1 oz Retail price, '75 cx 








Patented March 23, 1880, Auy. 23, 1881, Aug. 25, 1885, Jan. 19, 

The Health Braided Wire Bustle, No. 4. This Bust 
is the same in quality as the No. 3, but is made a little 
larger. Is intended for slim ladies with narrow h ps 
Adjustable by strap across the back. Retail price, $1, 

The Health Braided Wire Bustle, No. 5, is still larger 
and fuller. It is just the thing for ladies wi th harrow 
hips, or for full dress. Retail price, $1.25. 





Patented Aug. 25, 1885, Jan. 19, 1886, 

The Paris, No. 3, Braided Wire Bustle, made of blue 
tempered watch-spring steel wire, and especially adapted 
to the prevailing fashion of “high drapery.” It is larger 
and fuller than the Health 3 Row. Price, 75 cents. 





Patented Aug. 25, 1885. 

The Plated Braided Wire Bustle, No. A, made in one 
braid. An excellent low-priced Bustle, perfect-fitting. Ivis 
reversible, making another style of Bustle by simply turt 
ing it the other side out. Weight, 244 oz. Price, 50 cents 





STOKES, THOMPSON, & CO., 
AGENTS, 

No. 235 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

If yon cannot obtain these goods from your dealer, any 


of the above articles will be sent by mail, securely packed, 
postpaid, on receipt of retail price In money or postal note. 
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Two books that ave ‘ties “adopted to be read 
y every denomination in the land 


HEIDI: 


Her Years of Wandering and Learning. How she 
Used what she Learned. A story for children and 
those who love children. From the German of 
Johanna Spyri, by Loutsk Brooks. 2 vols. in one 


12mo, cloth, pp. 668, elegant $1.50. Sixth FINEST MATERIALS 22 
Edition. SKILFUL, SoHP ILLUSTRATED 
This was the most successful book for the young issued wortt we : CATALOGUE 
ist year. The whole edition was exhausted before , N SENT FREE | 
Christmas. The publishers now offer, to meet the daily - N 
ecurring demand, a popular edition at a popular price, 
namely, $1.50, instead of $2.00. 
The Atlantic Monthly pronounces Hetp1 ‘a delightful 
book... charmingly told. The book is, as it should be, 

rinted in clear type, well leaded, and is bound in excel- 
fent taste Altogether, it is one which we suspect will 
be looked back upon a generation hence by people who 
now read it in their childhood, and they will hunt for the 
old copy to read in it to their children.” 

A leading Sunday-schoo!l paper further says: ‘‘ No better 
ok for a Sunday-school library has been published for a 
rtime. Scholars of all ages will read it with del light. 

Te: ichers ¢ ind parents will share the children’s enjoyment.” 


RI C O / \ND vv ISELI. It is of great practical utility as well as a 


Rico and Stineli, and How Rico Found a Home. How | rational means of amusement. It is, in fact, 
Wiseli was provided for. From the German of an ever-saddled horse, that eats nothing and 
: ‘i a requires no care.—WScientific American. 
Johanna Spyri, by Louise Brooks. 2 vols. bound : 


in one. 12mo, cloth, pp. 509, elegant. $1.50. °THE- POPE. MFG-CO- 


For sale by all booksellers, or mailed, postage paid, by the 597 WASHINGTON ST, BosToNn MAss. 
publishers, on receipt of price. 12 WARREN ST, *) BRANCH Hou ists { iS WABASH AVE. 


~ NEW YORK + e 
CUPPLES, UPHAM, & CO., — 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, 














! 
| 

















The Improved Rider Compression Hot-Air 


Pumping Engine. 
NEW AND IMPROVED DESIGNS. 3000 IN USE. 


For Residences, and all places where skilled labor is not employed. 
Usually operated by Domestics or Gardener. Absolutely safe under 
any circumstances. Special Pump for Artesian Wells. Catalogue 
“H” and testimonials sent free on a. plication. Apply to nearest 


Agency. RIDER ENGINE CO., Makers. 


AGENCIES: 

N. Y. and Export, Saver & Co., 34| Philadelphia, D. Kerry, 51 N. 7th St. 
Dey St St. Louis, L. M. Rumsey Mrg. Co., $10 
Chicago,Tur Comptxation Gas Macon. N. 2d St. 

' 39 § Baltimore, Morton, Reep, & Co., 59 

Tne Comptnation Gas Macu. German St. 

0., Wight St Atlanta, Ga., A. P. Stewart & Co. 
Richmond, Va., Georer A. Suiti Dubuque, Ia., Mornison Bros 
Albany, N. Y., Ripgeway & Kuss, 119 | Deming, N. M., H. P. Ouoorr. 

State St. } San Antonio, Tex , F. F. Coiiins 
Buffalo, N. Y., In-uacker & Davis. Mobile, Ala., N. K. Luptow 
Springfield,Mass.,A.M.Knicur & Son. | Pittsburgh, Pa., Kay Bros. & Co 
Kansas City, Morse Enarnrerine Co. | Havana, Cuba, G. Gar DNER & Co. 
Milwaukee, Runpir Spence & Co. Halifax, N. S., Joun Srarn 


CONDENSED DIG T TONARY 


800 PAGES, 24,000 PROPER NAMES, BY 
60,000 worbs. 1,500 ILLUSTRATIONS. MAIL, $1. 80 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 753 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 


ODORLESS 
In 300-pound barrels, 
rice $3.00 per barrel. 
ash with order. Send for 
circular. E.S. FITC @ 
Bay C e 


ity, Mich 
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WE OFFER THIS SEASON the MOST VALUABLE NOVELTIES 1y 
PLANTS AND SEEDS. 

The sensation of the season is the New Rose, * AMERIC AN 
BEAUTY,” that will undoubtedly revolutionize rose-gro 
an ever-blooming Monthly Rose—as large, fragrant, ‘and. beau 
tiful as the hardy or June Roses that bloom but once 
the most valuable new plant offered in 
many years; flowers seil at wholesale at 
$1.00 each Also, fine stocks of the 
new roses *‘ Her Majesty “ and ** William 
Francis Bennett;” new Chrysanthe- 
mums, new Single Dahlias, etc.,etc. Our 
importations of “ Lilium Auratum,” or J 
‘*Golden - Banded Lily,” the queen of 
lilies, is unusually fine. These, together 
with many other attractions, are fully } 

described in our Seed and Plant Cata- 
* logue,whichis very complete, handsome- 
ly illustrated, artistic, and of particular J 
interest to all lovers of choice flowers, 
Sent free to all readers of Harper's Mag- 
azine enciosing stamps to pay postage, 
Address F. R. PIERSON, 

Florist and Seedsman, 


ayear. | 


iT m4 Fvtrcvne | 
P.0. Box 7, Tarrytown, New York. @QQasaia Lillies _| 










FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Will mail you rules to devel ! 
cles of cheeks and neck, making t! 
jump and rosy; also rules for 
dumbbells, to develop every musck 
of oy sur and body —all for 50 ct 
Home Schoo! for 


Prof J.L.Dowd, 
*hysical Culture, 16 EF, 14th St.. N.Y 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


ean (Reclining. 
“¥ mA Priceless Boon to 
my pe ag 


JUST OUT! py pedion ONE ie oe RTE 
* Daus” Watch 


Protector ! 





Q Toe an (CYCLES = ZTE WNC TURe 


MOST T ExTENS ‘Sizes’ & Pribeal 
ne STAMP FOR 48 PACE CATALOGUE 


5 WN largest Manufacturers inthe United States 


"GORMULLY & JEFFERY. 
6 CHICAGO,ILLS=5” oO 














Mention this 


tho world to 
Elm Clty C 


hag Co., New Haven, Conn, 


THE IMPROVED 





The only effe tive protection 


pockets. Will 
send, postpaid, on receipt of 
o0 cents Agents wanted. 
FELIX F. DAUS, 

305 Broadway, N. Y. 

50c. “VICTOR” FOUNTAIN PEN. 50c. bad 











_A pertect, flexible Shading Pen in Hard- Rubber 
Fountain Holder. Simple and easy te manage. A 





strong, practical pen, for desk or pocket. Holds ink = 
to write 100 pages Sent by mail, with filler, &c., on Oo — 
receipt of 50c. Gold mounted, for $1.00, co r 

LAPHAM & BOGART, Mirs., 3 John St., N.Y = 


DERS WILL NEVER CEASE! 
THE GREATEST OFFER EVER MADE BY ANY 
RELIABLE PUBLISHERS IN THE WORLD! 


Every Lady who loves FANCY WORK should | | ie) RES 
not fail to accept this WONDERFUL Orrrrg | “an 
for itis truly THE CHANCE of a Lifetime! ] z 
The pul lishers of “THE HOUSEHOLD | 
MONTHLY have determined to secure 25,000 
new subscribers, and with that end in view 
pace made special arrangements with the 
co eee pone pe | of Stamping Patterns 
Stamped Feltand Linen Goods in thie | 
country to supply them with 25,000 | 


packages, as described below. Please | 
remember that this package is manufac- 


tured expressly for our use and the goods 
woop itcontains cannot be bought of 
other house. See what it contains: | 
Compiete Semping r Outfit of 1 set of 26initials worth 75c, 
25 full size perforated Parchment patterns, 10c, each ; lbox 
Powder, lic. 1 Distributor and full instructi« ne for all kinds 
ot stamping, It 1 Stamped Felt Tidy, 12x14 


inches 
25c.; 1 Stamped Felt Bracke *t Lambrequin, 6x18 in., 2W0e.; 


P air Stamped Felt Piano Mats, 25c.; 1 Stamped Satin Banne r A b | t | S f 
250. 1 Stamped Linen Splasher, 20x30 in.. 40c,; 1 Stamped so u e a e. 
ly 


dWV1 ANV LI4 























‘ 4 ce: 1D s sil seorte 
Linen Ti me Toe kof ‘scobeaines en Kancia on and This burner gives the largest light of any lamp but 
other Art Needlework Stitches, Lc Total value Te. wg ma neresenses manufactured. It will fit any lamp having A 
age $5.25. We will send the above packas mplete, to- rew collar, and has a simple attachment by which the 
ethe “<8 one year's subse riptios to THE HOU REHOL ~ light is extinguished as easily and re: adily as gas is turned 
ON an eight-pa, aper, devoted to the interests o o a a gy > o 
the household, for only ONE OL. AR, and 17c. additional 1 As a reading light it has no equal. Packed r ady 
for postage. The alone is worth the price charged for for shipment, price, Burner and C himney, $1.50. 
the whole. Address THE HOU SEI HOLD CO., Lynn, Mass. 


HEKTOGRAPH MFG. CO., 82 & 84 Church St., N.Y. 
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BALZAC IN ENGLISH 


“The time should now be ripe for the introduction of English-speaking people to an author who 





y right of genius stands alone among his contemporaries. ... There ought to be in the United States 
nd England, at the present time, enough lovers of good literature to make such an undertaking as a 
complete translation of this author remunerative.”—V. Y. Tribune. 
“The announcement of a series of new translations of some of Balzac’s leading novels has awak 
ed a good deal of interest among those who are familiar with the masterpieces of this great delineator 
f modern life. Zhe Comédie Humaine remains unquestionably the greatest literary undertaking of 
modern times; such a task as only the strongest could set before himself and achieve even in a very 
small measure. That Balzac carried his scheme so far, touched life on so many sides, and portrayed 
with such marvellous reality so many of its most significant phases, is impressive evidence, not only of 
his genius, but of his marvellous working power. In this day of more delicate but lighter and far less 
substantial work in fiction, the re-reading of Balzac might well serve as a tonic. And for this reason we 


ave glad to note the announcement of this series of fresh translation.”"—. Y. Christian Union 


PERE GORIOT. The first volume in Roberts Brothers’ series of 
Balzac’s Novels, newly translated into English, elicits the following tribute : 
“St. Augustine, Florida. Gentlemen: Although a stranger to you, I cannot 
refrain from returning to you the heartfelt thanks always due in courtesy those 
who have, consciously or not, given extreme pleasure. In the publication of 
‘Pere Goriot’ you have rendered thousands of readers an almost priceless ser- 
vice, and I most earnestly trust that the reception of the effort you have made 
will be so instantaneous and widespread as to encourage you to place the world 
of Balzac before those unfortunate enough not to be able to enjoy it in the 
original. Yours gratefully, F. 8. A.” 

THE DUCHESSE DE LANGEAIS, The second volume in 
Roberts Brothers’ series of Balzac’s novels, newly translated into English. 

CESAR BIROTTEAU. The third volume in Roberts Brothers’ 
series of Balzac’s novels, newly translated into English. 

EUGENIE GRANDET. The fourth volume in Roberts Brothers’ 


series of Balzac’s novels, newly translated into English. 


Balzae’s novels are in handsome 12mo volumes, neatly bound in half mo- 
rocco, French style. Price, $1.50 each. Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post- 


paid, on receipt of price. Send for our ‘new Descriptive Catalogue (free). 


We will send the four volumes on receipt of $5.00. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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INGALLS’ MAMMOTH $1.00 STAMPING OUTFIT! 


THIS OUTFIT CONTAINS 


100 STAMPING PATTERNS AND COMPLETE ALPHABET 


For KensinGTon, OutLinek, AND Kinson Emproipery, KeEnstneton anp Lustra Painting, Bratpine, &c. . 
Outfit you can do your own Stamping, aud Stamping for others. “Please take notice that we have a 4 ‘ bi 
in our $1.00 Stamping Outfit, and now send 100 Stamping Patterns, instead of 35 Patt 

Our Nev w—1886—$1.00 Outfit contains a COMPLETE ALPHABET (26 letters) for Hat Bands, Nay 
&c.,and 100 STAMPING PATTERNS: 

] ESIGNS of Daisies 3x5 inches—Wild Roses 4% x5—Autumn Leaves 3 x5—Holly 3x6—Half 
Wreath of Wild Roses 5x9—Morning Glory 1x 1}4¢—Wheat 2x2—Outline of Boy 3) 
Scallop 2x6—Bouquet of Forget-me-nots, Lily-of-the-Valley, and Wild Rose 5x6—Fish 
ix2\—Elephant | x2\—Butterfly 1% x2—Anchor 1 x2-Mouse lig x3 Kitten 2x2¥—Doe 
236 x 3—Scallops 2x6; 1) x45—Vine and Scallop 2x 7—Violet Strip 14) x 7—3 Strips 2 inches wide 
Rosebud and Wheat 2x5—Daisies and Ferns 2x 6—Strip of Acorns 2 inches wide Braiding 

Pattern 3 x5—Outline of Old Lady with Cane 3 x10—Girl with Muff 2x5—Peaches 

Tulip 2? x24%—Fuchsias 3x3 Owls lx x2—Rose and Forget-me-nots 2x7—Golden Rod | x4 

Rose hed 1 ¢ x2—Buttercup 14 x1\—Bird 4x4 Coxscomb and Ferns 5x6—and 60 other Dy 
sigus for Kmbroidery, Crazy Patchwork, &c. inall 100 PERFORATED PATTERNS! 
v his Outfit also contains Price-List of Floss, Crewels, Silk, Chenille, &c.: a Felt Tidy and Im; 

Silk to w it; INGALLS’ INSTRUCTION Bo ok for Stamping and Working, including Instructions for Indelible Stamp- 

ing - Ingalls? Big Catalogue, containing Thousands of Illustrations of New and Choice Stamping Patterns for 











all ki nds of Embr oid ry; Box St nonping Powder and Distributing Pad, and our New Book, How to User Fanoy- 
Work MaTeRtat s; also sample Bri Transfer Patterns 


We send this Outfit by mail for $1.00. 
INGALLS’ NEW OUTEIT. 
tw" ALL LARGE PATTERNS. .& 
UR CUSTOMERS have often called fora STAMPING OUTFIT containing all large patterns. To meet 


this demand we offer this New Outfit containing the following Perforated Stamping Patterns. A large branch of 
Oak Leaves, size 9x 21 inches, used for EMpxorprery, Kenstneton or Lustra Painting. A beautiful spray of Witp 


Roses, 8 x 15, and a fine cluster of Ponpn Litres, 8 x 15, for Table Scarfs, &c. Artistic Designs for Tidies, Panels, & “ 
Cluster of Daisixs, 8x 9; GoLpDEN Ron, 6x8; Fucustas, 7x9; Ouriine Heap, 9x 12; sich of ForGrt-t -NOTS, 7X9 
Design for Tinset Eupr. IDERY, 5X11; Vine or Ivy Leaves, 2x x10; Cluster of Poprrss, 44 x7; Woopstne, 4% 3 ,, ss 
for Lustra or Embroidery ; Bouquet of Rosrs, Datsizs, PANSIES, Go. DEN Rop, and Ferns, aes 8xl1l inches. Box 4 
Powpen, jhe Ingalls’ Instruction B 0k, and Big Cats logue. 

his tfit is actually worth over $3.00. We send this Outfit, postpaid, for $1.25. 


We wil i send all the — ns in thi s $1.25 Outfit, without P owder, Pad, or Books, for 81. 00, postage paid 
Sprorat Orrer:—We l send you the Ingalls’ Mammoth $1.00 Outfit and a the Patterns 8 
$1.25 Outtit, by! ms nail, for § $2. 00. — Allustrated | Circulars ré Kree. _ _Addre ss J. F. ING ALLS, Lynn nn, Mass. 


3 BEAUTIFUL VIOLIN OUTFITS 


Consisting of Violin, Box, Bow 
and Teacher, - to any part of 
he United States 
pF days’ trial 
Salcobeyie, 













In the we ME N ana 
d wear 


“GOOD SENSE” 


CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS wis: 










at $4, $8, $815 & $25 each. — stamp for 
01 or HEALTH, Beautiful Mlustrated 96 page Catalogue of Violins. Guits ars, 
ic ONOMY. ¥. Banjos, Cornets, Flutes, Strings ofall kinds, Harmonicas 
and BEAUT Organ Accordeons,Music Boxes,&c, LOWEST PRICES. Mail 
Buttons et front instead Orders aSpecialty. C. W. STORY, 26 Central St. Boston, 
of Clasps. ; 


tt?” Be rds —— Corset is 


ped **Good Sense.” 
ce for Cieslar 1% Set 8% 


‘FE RI BROS, Manufacturers Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds, netting 
SsiWw hite St..NEW Y 7 to8 percent. semi-annual interest. Prompt 
—— pay — of p - ncipal and interest remitted free of 


char ans secured on Reai Estate in Min- 
neapo pce improv ed farms in Minnesota, Iowa, 
. Dakota,worth three to six times the loan, 

m selected locations. Refer to National Bank 





Commerce, Minneapolis, and Banks generally 

-™. R =. 15 KH = = =e = ai Before investing, send for forms and particulars to 
SEND STAMP FOR Pf '~“EL/STTO S. H. BAKER Beth kttste snd Morten, e Dealer, 
M.J-PAILLARD CO. MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., ot 

= OSAML.R. MacLEAN 4 fachenge PL NewYork 

680 BROA NEW YOR A 3 Exchange ewYor 


MUSIC BOXES |pygy em 
F For Brain-Workers and Sedentary People 


_ Gentlemen, Ladies, and Youths; the Athlete or! 
m UNIVERSAL “ANTI- -THILL RATTLER. valid. A complete gymnasium. Takes up but 6 
itented. Instantly applied with the fingers, inches square floor-room ; something new, scientif 
without removing the shafts or wheels Ten- 


n screw to take up wes Never break or 





lath Street, N.Y. Ci ity. Prof, D. L. Dowd 








we ek catoti e. Bv Mail. 25c. per pair. Trade Wm. Blakie,author of “ How to get Stro ong,”’says 
supplied. HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS, Hartford, Ct. mee Of itt “I never saw any other I liked half as we 
All New Fancy Scrap Pictures, large Horse’s Head, Monthe o on trial !0c. ie Bonsshold nly, 
Kittens, Dogs, Girls, Mottoes, Flowers, &c., and 4 be ws saa Se) peas a the family “ of 
g poetry, fancy-work, and home helps. Send 10c. 


no 2 alike) large Easter Cards, 10c. Book Co., Nassau, N.Y. 
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‘Who doth a razor keen emplon, 
fjath mind at ease to life enjop.”’ 





ided he use * Williams’ 
Favorite S Shavi ng Stick.’’ In its Mild 
Luxurious Lather, in El 
of style and Del 
cacy of perfume (Otto 
of Rose) this has 
no equal. Each stick is 
, turned 
covert 1 with 
dark red morocco leather 
ette. No 
dressing 
when 
plete 
venient 
ticle 
For half a century we 
have made the perfect 
ing of Shaving Soaps a 
matter of constant exper- 
iment, and the reputa 
tion and wide-spread pop 
ee ularity 
“Genuine Yankee” and other 
evidence of our success If 
WILLIAMS’ | TRAVELERS’ 
| FAVORITE 
f your Druggist, w 


Travelers’ 


egance 
article 


enclosed in 
wood 


a neat 


box, 


gentleman’s 
case, especially 
traveling, 18 
without this 


and del 


com 
con 
ehtful ar 


enjoyed by our 
Shaving 


you cannot obtain 


SHAVING STICK 


e will mail it, on receipt of 25c. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


FOR THE COMFORT OF INVALIDS. 
Every kind of Roll- 
g, Reclining, and 

Carrying Chair. The 
est made, and the 
irgest variety in the 
rid. Also, all kinds 

ippliances for in- 
ilids, such as Com- 
des, Earth Closets, 

Back Rests, Bed Trays, 


istrated Catalogue free 


CURE "i: DEAF | 


ECK’S PATENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED Ear Drums 
Pe rfectly Restore the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural drum. Invisible, comfortable and 
always in position. All conversation and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book with testimoni- 
als, FREE. Address F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Y. 


QUEEN VICTORIA wz.:: 


the celebrated Canfield Seamless Dress Shield 
For sale at all leading Dry Goods Houses in 
U.S.and Europe. S$ sam ple pair sent postpaid for 30 
cents in stamps or money 


The Canfield Rubber Co., Bridgeport, Conn, 


Soaps is 


Invalids’ Beds, ete. 
GEO. F. SARG 





IF YOU WANT A GOOD 
3 »rg > 
POCKET KNIFE, 
or anything in the cutlery line, send for om 
llustrated Catalogue—sent free. Address 
WURZBACH & LAWRENCE, 7 Warren St., N.Y. 
et enenge at Nee 200 hagey 8, 5OC.: 
O 50 var. U ; 4 Ea. Roumelia, 10c.; 15 Australian, 
10c.; 9 Mexico, ise. 2 Samoa, 10c.; 8Jamaica, 10c.; 9 Egypt, 
15c.; 7 Greek, 10c.; 5 Chili, 10c.; Large Ilus. Catalogue, 4c. 
Epwarps, Perkr, & Co., 2728 Calumet Ave., 


64-pag ze Il- 


RAZOR, 


36 - page 
500 Mixed Foreign, 16c.; 


Chicago, Ill. 


THE MOST 


“SHADELAND” etoct 


Pure-Bred Live-Stock 
ESTABLISHMENT 
in the WORLD. 

NEW IMPORTATIONS 


arriving from time 
Rare i 


to time 
lual exceience 
t breeding. 
CLYDESDALE HORSES, 
PERCHERON, NORMAN, or FRENCH DRAFT HORSES, 
ENGLISH DRAFT HORSES, 
STANDARD-BRED TROTTERS, 
CLEVELAND BAYS and FRENCH COACHERS, 
SADDLERS and CARRIAGE HORSES, 
ICELAND and SHETLAND PONIES, 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN and DEVON CATTLE. 

Our customers hay the advantage of 
years’ experience 
perior quality; 
collections 5 opportunity of comparing different 
breeds; and low prices, because of our un- 
equalled facilitie s, extent of business, and low 
rates of transport 

No other est: ablis aan nt in the 
advantages to the purchaser. 


our many 
mporting; ste 


and immense 


in breedir ind 


large variety 


world offers such 


PRICES LOW! 
come. 
Free. 


TERMS EASY! Visitors wel- 
Correspondence solicited. Circulars 


POWELL BROs., 
SPRINGBORO, CRAWFORD CO., 


When you write, mention “‘ Harper's Monthly.” 


LOWELL 


FOR NEARLY 


PA. 


HALF A CENTURY 


LOWELL CARPETS 


816 Broadway, N. y. | 


HAVE BEEN ACKNOWLEDGED 
TO BE 
The word The Lowell In- 
“LOWELL” ap- grains are wound 

ate oe upon a hollow 
pears in CAPI- stick, which the 
TAL letters in £ A U. S. Superior 

ch hie pene Court decided to 
™ os oben be a valid trade- 
well, W j mé ark. The pub- 
Body Brussels WW Rg are thereby 
fae a " th roughly pro- 
at every x J tected against 
of the pattern. — deception. 


lton, and 
repe it 
The grade has never been lowered, and the com- 


with the 
production of any manufacturer in the world. 


pany unhesitatingly challenge comparison 


These goods can be obtained of 


FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


ARPETS 
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PROF.CHS.LUDWIG VON SEEGER, 


Professor of Medicine at the Royal University 3 

tof the Royal Austrian Order of the Iron 

2; Knight Commar of the Royal Spanish 

f Isabella ; htofthe Roy Prussian 

ftheRed Eagle > Chevalier of the Legion of 

Or, &C., &C., says: : : 

*LIEBIG Co's aon A BEEF TONIC 

uld not be confounded with the horde of trashy 

sin no s¢ eae of the word a patent 

am thor zhly conversant with its 

paration and know it to be notonlya 

f e pharmace ut ical product,but also worthy 

of the high commendations it has received in all 

parts of th world, it contains essence of Beef 

Coca, Qu e, Iron and Calisaya, which are dis- 

solved in pr > genuine Spanish Imperial Crown 

Sherry.’ 

Invalu sable to all whoare Run Down, Nervous, 

Dyspe ptic, Bi is, Malarious or afflicted with 
weak kidneys, “Be ware of Imitations. 

HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE COSMETIC CLYCERINE. 

Used by Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales 

and the nobility. For the Skin, Com lexion, Erup- 

tions,Chapping, Roughness. 81.00. Of druggists. 


LIEBIG CO’S Genuine Syrup of Sarsa- 
parilla, is guaranteed as the best Sarsaparilla in 
the market. 


N. Y. Depot 38 MURRAY STREET. 





_ “AUTOMATIC” BLIND AWNING FIXTURE 


For OLD or NEW BLINDS, 


MAKI 


Blinds or Awnings at will, 


Gas. FF, 0. NI HH & 00 Sole MIrs., 
276 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, 
‘or Price-List, mentio r Harper's Monthly. Sample 


set to any address, « cpress paid 1.00. State if wood 


THEM 








SMALL. STEAM YACHTS. Steam Laun 
Marine Engines and Boilers, and Propeller Whee mg 
Send for free Lllustrated Catalogue. CHAS. P, 
WILLARD & CO., 282 Michigan St., Caicago. 


Notin the swim + 


means, but imme: 1V% y ahead 
Willcox & Gibbs Automatic Se win ear 
mbines every desirable feature with least 
| le worry, work and risk t« i alth. 
| 5 Co 65 ar lh} 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


» aXe 


w8ESTIMUSIG BOXES 


imported 


by H. GAUTSCHI & SONS, 1030 Chestnut St. Phila. 
SP LOOK FOR OUR TRADE MARK BEFORE PURCHASING 





mired. The best in the we 


two alike 
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An Old and World-Renowned 
Remedy for the 


RELIEF AND CURE OP 


Colds, 
Coughs, 
Hoarseness. 
AND ALI 
Throat Troubles 
Indispensable to Speakers 
and Singers, 


For sale, on in boa 
Medicine dealers, 


aw eis SHEPARD 


(H eprat™ RACKETS 


Apams sYoune 
473,BROADWAY, N.Y. 
CROQVET. BASEBALLS, 
FOOTBALLS, PoLo -YacuTs, 
LACROSSE, ROXING-GLOVES, 
Baro gpoarins 0S WvERDE SCRIPTION 


SEND For LaMeTRnTEe CATALOGUE. FREE. 


ding with 
I witen, nearly 100 i Llusteetions. Th his UNIqUe 
mest book free to new subscribers to Fashion Maga- 
tine ; 120 pages of literature, fashion, and music ; 
pattern supplement, fashion plate, and 1000 
illustrations every issue. None so ~ none 


Seeee 





2 = WhoON iN THE WOR, p 


NEY 


Send six cents for postage, and receive 

free, a costly box of goods which w 
 PRILE help all, of either sex, to more money 
right away than anything else in this 


ld. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure 
rms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


LAYS, Dialogues, Tableanx, Speakers, &c., for 
School, Club, and Parlor Jest out Cat 


alogue free 


T. 8S. DENISON, Chicago, Ill. 


GOLDEN HAIR WASH. 
Th s ape paration, free from all objectionable qualities, 
ter a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
olor or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and nd- 
#1 per bottle; six 
- BELLCHA " BERS, Importer of Fine 


R. 
Humsn H air Goods, 317 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


TAKE NOTICE, 
50c. (in —_ 200 beautiful Scrap Pictures, no 
. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y 
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it HE FAMOUS SKIN REMEDY AND BEAUTIFlEp 
PF CONSTANTLY j7 para _ Z /. 


yor RQ = 
EALTHFUL q, “e~* 
x \s) Wy Ss 


SSS eros os 
PLE X\ 


SOOOOE Om 





Ss titer vebouste Efficient in clearing the Skin sf ‘i 
purities, and keeping it in a perfect state of health. 


IT BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, I" 


while as a //caling agent for Sores or Wounds it passes all praise 


There is no Form of Eruptive Disease for which this Renowned Soap | 
has not proved efficacious. 
IN THE BATH IT IS AS BENEFICIAL 
AS THE WATERS OF THE RENOWNED SULPHUR SPRINGS. 
LINENS and WooLENS washed with it are rendered superlatively white, | 
and are disinfected when germs of disease linger in the material. 


THE VALUE OF SULPHUR AS A CLEANSING & PURIFYING AGENT 
IS EVERYWHERE RECOGNIZED. 


GbENN’S GULPHUR SOAP y 


has stood the practical test of experience; its fame has spread 
beyond this country, and it has a large salein Europe and South 3° 
America. Itis high ly recommen¢ led by physicians and is used £ 
generally in ho spital s for its disinfecting and healing 
properties. Tus Soap has More Real Merit than 
any medicament of the kind ever offered to the public. 
Beware of Imitations, ASK FOR AND OBTAIN .. 
GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. Price 25 cts., b3 
Boxes of $ Cakes, 60 cts., or mailed on receipt of =" 
price and 5e, extra each Cake. Mention om 
this publication. 

C. N. CRITTENTON, 
No. 115 Fulton Street, New-York. 
Ce See that this name is printed 


each package of the soap a 


C.N.CRITTENTON. 
__PROPRIETOR. ‘Neu Yor Sousey Au DRussists 
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WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language, 
compiled from the Quarto and School 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, and 
Numerous Tables. 
Profu — Tllustrated. 


} 


298 Pages. 
mailed postage paid and free of 
aiiecaee to each of ir readers who will 
buy a box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP 
of any grocer, at its usual price (you have to use 
Soap every week, and this soap improves by age,and is 
BEST of all). Take off all the wrappers, wrap them 
up like a newspaper, and mail them to us, (Postage 
on them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 
addressing the package to us, write across the left 
hand corner of it “Return to,” etc., adding your full 
name and address. On receipt of the wrappers, we 
will mail to you postage paid, and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
Bank or Grocer in the U.S. as to our responsibility. 


1.L-CRACIN&CO. 
121 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Meution Harper's Magazine. 


HOW TO GET ONE. 





Ask your retailer for the Original $3 Shee, 
Beware of Imitations, 


None Genuine unless bearing this Stamp 


JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE. 


Madein Button,Congress & Lace. 
Best Calf Skin. Unexcelled in 
\ Durability,Comfort and Ap- 
WM pearance. A postal card sent 
A, to us will bring you informa- 
tion how to get this Shoe 
inany State or Territory. 


J. Means &Co., 


41 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. 










This shoe stands higher in the estimation of 
Wearers than any other in the world. Thousands 
who wear it will oll tell you the reason <7on ask them, 


CHAMPION VIOLET 


Writing & Copying ™ Fluid! 


Only Perfect Sa Ink made. Raa Freely. Nou- 
Corrosive. Dries Quickly. Will copy at ane time. 
Gosrt, (32 oz.) by Express, prepaid, on receipt of si 

5 Priced, but worth the money. Manutactured 
only by Levison & Blythe Stat’y Co., St. Louis 


OPIUM MORPHINE HABITS 
quickly and painless ly cured 
athome. Free7r puree 
so all. HUM ANE ‘REM- 


EDY CO., Lafayette, Ind. 


185 in Confederate Money sent for 25c., or $60 for 
10c. List showing premium paid for rare U. 8, | 


coins, 10c. T. S. CRAYTON, Jr., Anderson, 8. C 
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NO PNEUMONIA! 


RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS. 
"3YHNSVAIN LS3HO FAID ONINSUHO NI 





Medicated Under Vests, Price, $10. 


The above is a correct repre’ sentation of ,0 A Medi- 
cated Under Vest, to be wornnext to the skin, and 
which has proven itself to be the veryPerfection of 
Prevention from Pneumonia. The outside is of 
fine, light or medium weight felt, with woolen lining 
of material such as willallow the medicated powder, a 
thin layer of whic h is quilted in, to come in contact 
with tne skin in such fine quantity as to keep upa 
very gentle and pleasant counter irritation, kee p ng the 
skin ina most delicious and hee althy glow and the in 
ternal organs in that healthy and Vigorous condition 
which is the Only Safeguard Against Disease. 


NEW YORK HEALTH ACENCY 
285 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Sent ty Mail on receipt of price. Send for Circular 


STEAM YACHTS AND PLEASURE BOATS 


Marine and Stationary Engines and Boilers. 





6 sizes sof Ste am Yachts, 19 to 30 feet long. Designed f 


Yacht Tenders, Pleasure, Cruising, and ope Cag oses 


Fine models and workmanship. No noise, smoke, 
No danger. Any one can operate. Burn water 
nomical and clean. 

3-Cylinder Engines. High speed. No vibration. 


Celebrated Racine Boats and Canoes.  Lap-Streaked 


Boats. Boat and Yacht Fittings. 
Send stamps for illustrated Catalogue of either Ste 
Yachts, Boats, or Engines and Boiler 
THOMAS K ANE & © OMPANY ; 
Chicago, Ill, 





Wve GOOD NEWSs 
GREATAMERICAN 


TO LADIES! 


Gre atest inducements ever off« 
Now’s your time to get up ord 


ComPaNy 





dress THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


TO OLOG Complete LADIES GUIDE 
Alice B. Stockham, M. D. 

® very best book for A Sample es free. 
Chowk $2.00; Morocco, $2.7! Se Miirany P BCD. Chiao. 











Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


for Our Celebrated Teas and Coffees, 
and secure a beautiful Gold Band or 
Moss Rose China Tea Set, or Hand 
some Decorated Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set , Ol Gol 

Band Moss Decorated Toilet Set. For fall <— culars ad- 





Wit 
Eve 


pos 
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LIGHT YOUR PIANOS, 








+” PERRY ®& CO’S ay 


‘STEEL PENS' 


STATIONERS ALL OVER THE so 
os '¢ }cELEGRATED pam 





~~\ 

















Copyrighted—R. Hollings & Co. 


S: gr 
With our new Patent Extension Duplex Lamp, with the amp ile c ard containiny th e FIVE | sgl 
Evening Umbrellas. The only perfect light ar thin pur- | ing styl les, int ‘luding the celebrated © - 
pose. Send for circular. Mention Harp» ith 


ention Harper's Mowthly. | COP PRRINE FA LCON, ie 
Rt. FLOLLINGS & Co be | B ROA D WA i 'g PENS, sent fou 


247 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. trial, on receipt of TWO-Cent St: 


GATE CITY STONE PILPER COMPANY, |S! Assn nt Stamp 
*30 Hromaveny, and 63 tase 120m 86. ') TWISON BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & C0, 


753 aud 755 Broaiw: Ly, IN. W. 


OLD GOLD 


AND SILVER BOUGHT. 


possible price paid for Watches, Silver 
» matter what condition Refi £ 


ses. Headquarters for tl hase, s 


mM tee, 
+ of Duplicate Wedding Pace, On 
ronzes, &c. ¢ resp ynden ce invited with parties ts 
> thor nihil istan Inscriptions erased and silver refinished ane 
y brnish | ent. below manufacturers st Fit 
( of the nnering | Stn ae ds a spe ialty. Carefully-matched pair 
» filtering me IM | £65 to $3 100: Misses’ pairs, $20 to $40: Diamond Br 
‘al ral stone which 2% to €1000. Searf-Pir 
and has | tons, $5 to $100. 
no equal. ‘No metal in these ree ‘ 
filters to poison the water. 


Address Office, for circulars J. H. JOHNSTON, 

wd price-list. . a 

Cut shows Filter Disc used in all our Filters and Sepa-| LOO Bowe ry > New Y ork. 
rate eP atent Ice Chambers used in all China Filters, where 


1e water is cooled without mingling with the ice. SEND STAMP FOR PRICE-LIST. 


THE FACILE BICYCLE. 


Sate, Fast, Easy, Comfortable 


is, $15 to $500. Collar 


> and Practical. 


CAN BE LEARNED IN AN HOUR, 
And is just what its name conveys. Is unlike 


all others, and the best bicycle for 
general use ever devised. 


No experiment, but thoroughly proved by seven years’ 
severe and increasing use by all sorts of persons, under a 


ll sorts of conditions. Send 
for descriptive price-list, mentioning 


Harrer’s Magazine, and read about it. 
BEST ( The Hammond Type-Writer. 


BEST 

y nae The Cyclostyle Duplicating Apparatus. { " . 
IN THE ; The Ideal Foustale Pen, - IN THE 
WORLD. The Automatic Postal Scale. WORLD. 


H. M. WILCOX, I5 Park Place, N. Y. 
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ETCHING IN AMERICA. OF the greatest importance to those who ar¢ 


in the Civil War and its Literatur: 
Hircncock Interesting 


BUGLE-ECHOES. 


The poems of the war. Northern and Sout 


Francis F. Browne, Editor of 7 





tifully bound, cloth, gilt 


and appropriate design in 


i news 2 to Brea ky tst Dainties. ete black on Cove $2.00; half calf, $4.00: tr 
PUDDINGS AND DAINTY DESSERTS sin — 
By Tuomas J. Murrey itl I irrey’s OWI THE LYRIC POETS 
O! ict 2 Se iplescsthte ies ot poems ot the represent t 
vrical and social verse i 
tyle with BuGLe-Ecuogs. For part 
r catalogue 

, ; 1, FREDERICK LOCKER’S POEMS 

FIFTY SOUPS, FIFTY SALADS 2. LYRA ELEGANTIARUM. LOCKER 
BREAKFAST DAINTIES 8 WINTHROP M. PRAED’S POEMS 
1 SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS 


es uniform with this book are 


ith, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 
gold, $2.00. The five volumes 


had as a set in a neat box. 


VALUABLE COOKING RECIPES, cloth, 75 et Of one of these hooks The Buffalo 7 
SALADS AND SAUCES, paper, 60 et clot 1.25, | “* White, Stokes, & Allen are rapidly ac 
tinction for the high quality of the literature 
publish, and the artistic manner, fine 
: é ear, beautiful new type, and elegant pape 
Dainty Bindings they present their books to the public. Wi 


LUCILE ily commend the book.” 
TH { | 


LEAVES FROM MAPLE LAWN 
By Wittram Wuite With an introduct 


R. H. Sropparp 
i POEMS OF FLOWERS, SEASONS, et 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S POEMS hristian and secular year 
GEORGE ELIOT’S MISCELLANEOUS POEMS 12mo, heavy parchment-paper covers, witl 
GEORGE ELIOT’S SPANISH GYPSY of map.e leaves, ete., in colors and gold, $1.50 
41. THOMAS GRAY’S POEMS 
W. M. THACKERAY’S POEMS ETCHINGS. 
6. GOETHE'S FAUST 
LONDON LYRICS. LOCKER heen s¢ the publishers, unsigned impres 
8 LONDON RHYMES LOCKER. of tl tched plates are now offered separate 
HEINE'S BOOK OF SONGS as ; t without tert. as follows: Each et 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY PALGRAVE neatly matted TESTING THE TOLEDO, by | 
CHARLES DICKENS'S POEMS aller; My Ars Firesipe, by 8. G. MeC 
A Tramp, by Gabrielle D. Clements; Port 
Rempranpt, by J. 8. King; Poxte San Ti 
Joseph Pennell; THe Eventna Star, by 
Satterlee; Never Too Late to Menp, by . 
Champnev; DrivinGc SHeep, by J. A. S. Monk 
Op Master at Last, by Elliott Daingerfiel 
IONET Prayer, by Katherine Levin 
Impressions on Japan paper, each $2.50; the 


| of ten in neat portfolio, $20.00 


of Some Mopern Ercuines hat 


bookseller, or will be sent to anv address, at publis shers’ ex 


eipt of advertised pric 


r sent free to any add re if the name of this MAGAZINE Is 


tions of many miscellaneous books and Easter Publications. 


WHITE, STORES \ ALLEN Publishers, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


A WEEKLY PUBLICATION. 


vers will be supplied by all Booksellers and News Agents, or wil 
of price by Harrer & Brorners, New York 


ypenjoy? A Novel 


y of a Crime. 


Is He Pc 
His 
of ‘l'o-Day 


N 


‘hat Artful Vicar, A Nov 
sr One Roof. A Novel 
} By Alexander Wi 
ra Dream's Sake.” By 
idowhood. By 
A History of Our Ow 
rthy. Parts Land Il ) 
A Novel. By Mrs. 


nd har imes I 
The Green Hand. By George Cuppl ; 147. Horace McLeat 
Doreas. A Novel. By Georgiana M. ¢ ....e. 15 | 148. From the Wings. 
The . ANovel. ByG. P. R. Ja 149. He that Will Not whe 
TI f Charles James Mathews - I! 150. Endymion. By the E 
on. A Tale of Irish Life. By‘ “g 
onage. By Anthony 1 pe 
The Afghan’s Knife. A Novel. By R. A. St 
The T'wo Miss Flemings. A Nove - 15 i > Family By E. Lyi 
Rose Mervyn of Whitelake. By Anne Beale 15 5 oru School. By Ant yl 
feuben Davidger. By James Greenwood 15 itt] y. ove By Mrs. Rar 
The Talisman. A Novel. By Sir W. Scott. III" hy 157. The Dean’ . By Mrs. C. J. Eiloart 
The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens pag 58. The Px g. A Novel. By Mrs. A. W. H 
Madge Dunraven. By Harriet Jay ° an l. By Annie E. Ridley 
1. Young Mrs. Jardine. A Novel. By Miss Mulock 1 60. Under Lif cey, By Mary Ceci! Hay 


Poems of Wordsworth. Edited by M. Arnold 15 M.A odel. n By M. E. Bradd 
3. Cousin Heury. A Novel. By Anthony Trollope 10 62. Sunrise. Novel. By William Black 
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HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY.—Oontinued. 


OENTS 
burne 15 | 251. Two Old Cats. By Virginia W. Johnso 
: 1 Occasions. By Dean 
Our Set iy Annie Thomas, 
xh Men of Let 


1d his Lass. By Mrs. O 
By Mary Cecil Hay 
teveld. By J 

am Black, | 

By Mrs. G 
By Samu 
A. Pri 
By W.C 


By J 
By J. ¢ 
By Mrs. 0] 


By Mrs. O 
“Spinner. By A.O'I 
By Miss Betham-Edw 
vel. By Laurence Ol 1 
Water. A Novel. By James Payt 
ofthe Sea. By D.C. Murray 
mothy By Rey. William M, Baker. 
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HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
CENTS 
A Novel. By Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 2 35 idam A Nove 
wt Nove By George Macd 7 136 n Post to I 
A Nove By M. E. Braddoi Hawley Smart 
By Mrs. J. H. Ridde : 438. A Good Hater 
By Rev. W ] 25 440. Under W 


By David Christie Mur 20°) 442. Tie and 7 
By Miss Thackeray : 444. The Wear 
By Antt 0 1 
By Waltet 


446. The 


447 


Mary S.Sm I 
By Marryat. 


r#od Stories. By Cl 
The Man She Cared F 
e Way of the W 


nese Gordon By 


trie. 

Fu ‘ountry Maid 
ifrey Helstone. By ¢ 

My Dueats and My D 
A Perilous Secret. By ¢ 
’ By Wilkie ¢ 

1 Anothe 

By Ida 

>, ack 


By 


tormonth's English t ry ‘ incing, \ it’s His Offence ? 
etymological, ad E watory Embracit f ‘The Two Miss I 


Mistletoe Bo 


ith Sh 


lomas ¢ 


I to Face 

7. By Mead and Stream 
Withir » Clasp. A Novel. By J. B. Harwo 
Phili A Nove By Cecil] Power 


The Talk of the Town. By James Payn. 
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HARPER'S HANDY SERIES 


A WEEKLY PUBLICATION. 


y all Booksellers and News Agents, or will be sent postage free 
of price by Harver & Brorners, New York 


f ** Harper's Handy Series tlready isaued: 


es of Ulysses, 


A No 


r of Newforth. A N 


By W. Clark Russe 
on e and Ot het Poems. By A 
By H. Caine 25 T nysor ; ae ° 
( ! 2 *. Last Days at Apswich. A Novel 
By W. H. ; iin and Gondola. By Chark 
oO g ester’ scret. By Mary Cecil 
By W. Besant 25 | 50. A Man of Honor. By J. 8S. ! 
§ 5 tor 3 ce By Alphonse 
By A. Forbes 25 | 52. 'Twixt Love and tor sy ‘Tighe Hopk 
sraddon 25 | 53. A Plea for the Constitution of the Unit 
nie Thomas P29 By George Banc oft. ; 
5 une’s Wheel By A. Innes Shat l 
co ade s Col oe ice with 
1832-188) 


iuleverer’s M lions. A Yorkshire 
By T. Weiies the id F 
lat Does Hist ry Teach? Two 


9. Cavalry Li iJ. 
0. Movements of Religiou 
Tulloch, 
61 rrist By the Hon. Emily Lawless 
62 Ir ish History for E ish Readers. By W 


Stephenson Gregg A 
53. Our Ser ion Novel. Edited by Justin H. McCa 


64. In Shallo ters. By Annie Armitt 


THE BEST PERIODICALS FOR FAMILY READING. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE. HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


“The Giant of the Monthlies.” “A Picture History of Our Own Times.” 


Subscription per Year, $4 00 Subscription per Year, $4 00, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


“No Family should be without it,” “The Best Periodical for ~~ Readers,” 


Subs me m per Year, $4 00 Subscription per Year, $2 00, 


tint ral Snare Library. HARPER'S HANDY SERIES 


“Too much in Praise of this Series cannot be | “ This Series may without Hesitation be Com- 
said.” mended to the most Fastidions Readers,’ 


Subscription per Year (52 numbers), $10 00 Subscription per Year (62 numbers), $15 00 


The Volumes of the Weekty and Bazar begin with the first Numbers for January. the Volumes 
the Youna Prorie with the first Number for November, and the Volumes of the MaGazineE with t 
Numbers for June and December of each year 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States or Canada. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxurn Squarz, New York City 
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‘ Tf TATACTS TONES 
CINCINNATI MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
MAY 18, 19, 20, 21, 22.--SEVEN CONCERTS. 
THEODORE THOMAS, The Choral works to be per- 


isieak Tibtectes: formed embrace Bach’s “ B Mi- 

nor Mass,” Haydn’s “Creation,” 

Soloists : Rubenstein’s “The Tower of 
LILLI LEHMANN, Babel,” Berlioz’s ‘“ Damnation 
EMMA J UCH, of Faust,” Wagner’s “ Die Mei 
HELENE HASTREITER, stersinger (Act III.), Schubert’s 
EMMA CRANCH, “XXIII. Psalm,” Brahm’s 
WILLIAM CANDIDUS, “Four Part Songs Two years 
A. E. Sropparp, have been devoted to the study 
WILLIAM LuDwWIG, of these works by the chorus of 
Myron W. WHITNEY. six hundred and fifty 


The DISTINGUISHED SoLotsts, the CINCINNATI FESTIVAL CHORt 


s, the GRAND ORGAN 











and an ORCHESTRA of over ONE HUNDRED MEMBERS make up the Musica Forces. 
ee o-oo: CS —_ 


Season Tickets and Reserved Seats secured for those living at a distance from Cincinnati 


Address MUSICAL FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION, 60 Pike's Building, Cin 


tes 


HOTEL EMERY, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
An Elegant Hotel. Most Centrally Located. Rates, $3.00 to 
$4.00 per Day. PD. CLIFTON SHEARS, Proprietor. 


Outin DIAMOND HAMS. 


**S. DAVIS, Jr., 1841, Cincinnati.” 
utleman’s Magazine of Sport, Travel, and Physical , . ie , . es 
ses Rex men 9 on. Osaten ted by | ( ommissary of Subsistence of the S., New 
POULTNEY BIGELOW. Fully and richly illustrated. | Orleans, La.: “ While stationed in Washington 
Three Dollars a year. Send for Specimen Copy. Outing | @ 
Publishing Co. (Limited), 140 Nassau Street, New York. | 
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ity, in 1881 to 1884, I got your Diamond Hams 
I want them here for shipment to military posts 
in Teras, Alabama, Florida, and Louisian Please 


advise of address of your agent here. They are 


giws Free 
N.Y. 


E. & H.T. ANTHONY & C0., 


the best hams for army use th can find; at 


ata 


least, it is my humble opinio The same can be 
said of the Breakfast Bacon.” 


trate 


Sold by Provision Dealers and Grocers, who have cir- 
culars: ** How to Cook the Diamond 


Z E. & HT. ANTHONY & CO. BAN 
- ae - X = I 

I i. as W A I ) H, X& C Des | Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue of Bawp 
MANUFACTURERS OF mer Drum Corrs Untrorms, 30 colored 
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3 E >, St i jer Kr G vor ar 


11Y FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. | cg wai arent 
Our Fine Black Inks are used by Harper & Brothers. Mailed free LYON. & HEALY. “Chicago 
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FRANKLIN Square, New York, May, 1886. 


tae- Warren & Brorners will send any of the 


United States or Canada, on veceipt of the 


a descriptive list of over 3000 voliunes, sent by mail on rec 


BVENTFUL NIGHTS IN 
4 FRED 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ye 


Bishop Lee has selected certain memorable occa 
the Old and New Testaments, each of which 
es as a text for an impressive essay and a les- 

in the religion of Christ -Philadelphia Bulletin. 
Very clear and practical. .. . There is little or no 
ittempt in this volume to introduce dogmatie the 


cy, but it is written with such simplicity of style 

it a child may understand it.—W. Y. Sun. 

The bishop has the true sense of perspective, a 
remarkably pure and touching diction, and—what 
s far more important—a soul heartily in accord 


NDEX 


Half Calf, $6 25. 


MANUAL 


TRAINING. The 


Mr. Ham writes in a spirit of enthusiastic devo- 
tion to his subject, and his pages exhibit a 
inge of information respecting education and 
social problem.—J. Y. Sun. 

The 
cards tools as the great 
world. see He 


some useful 


wide 
the 


author of this thoroughly original book re- 
civilizing 
would have evet 


agency of the 
vy child taught to do 
mechanical work for whatever station 
in life he or she may be destined. The simple state- 
ment of this view 


versal assent 


commands immediate and 
.. The tone of the whole 
pure and bracing.- N.Y. Journal of Commerce 

Mr. Ham writes in a spirit of enthusiastic devo- 
tion to his subject, and his pages exhibit a 
range of information respecting education and the 
Soci al problem. — Rochester Union. 

A very strong and clever book.— N. Y. Te’ 

The author shows how everything will be 
by the right e 


uni- 


work is 
wide 


gram. 

attained 

ise of tools, and how in that way the 

industrial and social problems of this century may 

be settled effectually as well as honorably. His plea 

is well-nigh irresistible, and certainly irrefutable. It 
May, 1886.—No. 482. 


Price 


BIBLE HISTORY. 


LEE, D.D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh in Delaware. 


TO HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
fied. Vols. I. to LXX., Inclusive. Compiled by C. A. DURFEE. pp.78 


} Solution 
By Cuarves H. Ham. Illustrated. pp. xxii., 604. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

















/ 4 prepaid, fo any 
Harrer’s New CataLocur, 35 


its in Postag 


erpl o 


By the Right Reverend At- 


pp. 424. 


with the scenes he depicts and the lessons he draws, 
It is very refreshing to be invited to such a 
of the higher faculties.— Hartford Post 

An illustration of the number of facts which a 
vivid imagination, united with Biblical lore, 
devotional feeling, and command of language 
instructively employ.—W. Y. Telegram 

The discourses are 


feast 


mueh 


can 


scholarly in style 
tional in spirit, and abound in Seript 
and practical lessons. They are 
than doctrinal.— Cincinnati Times 


Star 


Alphabetical, Analytical, and Classi- 


7 Svo, Cloth, $4 00; 


of Social and Industrial Problems. 


is earnestly commended to the attention of teache 
parents, statesmen, and philosophers ; 
will agree that the tradit 
sufficient to equip the citizen, whet 
an, with all that is needed for 
with life.—7he Beacon, Boston 
Mr. Ham’s plea for manual trai: 
one. It deserves attention for many reasor 


especially beeause of the « 


onal sel 


vare with which the ar 
thor has gathered evidences of its practical appl 
When the possible bi 

upon general education and advancement aré 
sidered, it is easy to share—if not ] 
largely—in Mr. Ham’s 
Brooklyn Times. 

The author 
theme on which he 


cation ring of this svstem 


enthusiastic 
is thoroughly 

treats 
more than ordinarily interestin 
¢ or old. While 


in this field, it 


youn in one s 

is so complete | n 
ered that it will possess lasting value.—ZJndi inapolis 
Journal. 
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UPL AND AND MEADOW. 
Abbott, M.D. 


MONTHLY BULLETIN. 


A Poaetquissings Chronicle. 
Ornamental Cloth, $1 50 


an imaginatior 


By Cuartes | 
pp. x., 398. 12mo, 
*, trumpet-creepers and ruby throats, Sept 
sunshine, a colony of 
dwellers in 
that the or 
The book may be 


reader of taste 


grakles, the 


the water, and countless ot 
dinary eve passes by without 
heartily commend 
and to every admir 

and nervo nglish.—Saturday Even 
Boston. : 
Into the narrative of what he has see 
bott has infused so much of his sympatl 
id the influence of his surroundings that 
shares almost equally in his interes 

Boston Globe 

The author carries the 


Sin a mannet 


reader throug 
so unaffected as 


to be 
its very simplicity 


, and it is fair to ] 
» average man will find 


es 
entertainment 
truction among the pages of “ Upland a 
toad, lmmet wv,” St. Louis Republican. 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


gnage, Pronouncing, 


A Dictionary of the En: 


D 
a il 


Etymological, and Explanatory: 


amiliar Te ris, 
JAMES STORMONTH. The 
pp. Xiv , 1234 


ther Terms, Numerous F 
By the Rev. 
M.A. 


embracing Scientitic } 
and a ¢ ious Selection of Old English Words 
Pronunciation Revised by the Rev. P. H. Puri 
linperial 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; 


Half Roan, $7 00; Full Sheep, $7 


|‘ THE GOLDEN DAYS. A Novel. By Epna Lyat. 
Half Cloth, 75 cents. 


pp. Vi., 412. 


linging, docile nature, she has been 
successful in an unusually difficult task 
we know Hugo, who is introduced to us 
of nineteen, we are almost tempted to 
know him we cannot forbear 
affection with him a feeling of reve 
is seldom bestowed upon youth.—J, Y, 


[ ODGE'S ENGLISH COLONIES IN 
ag America. A 


after we 


yur 


Short 


t History of the 
LOpDG! New and Revised Edition. 


Jase L IV . S OF GREEK STATESMEN. Second Series. 
rates ; > Rey. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., M.A. pp. xx., 266. 
cents Uniform with Vol. I. 


AMERICA, English 


English Colonies 


Colonies 
By HENRY ( 
eather, $3 00. 


in 
in America, 


ABOT 
pp. viii., 560. 8vo, Half I 


Ephialtes 

16mo, Cloth, 7 
» sketches lies in the the great Spartan than we could derive from Grot 
of exhaustive study un- —N.Y. Sun. 


ome 


y prepossession or controve sial This volume manifests the same broad and t 
book. fo example, we get a ough scholarship, deep thought, and clear judgment 
probably more faithful im- that so satisfactorily distinguished its predecess 


and is no less valuable to the student 
1 from the narrative of the serious reader. ... The style of the 
tso farare the author’s animated and graceful, and is pervaded 
sively democratie that fluency and brillianey that make a somew 
narkable qualities of subject anything but dull reading, 
| satisfactory account of ng Gazette, Soston. 


lol of the Athenian prole 


and to t 


book 


(, FORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, Related in her Letters and Journals 


aud Edited by her Husband, J. W 
Volumes. pp. 1038. 


with “ 


. Cross. 


Arranged 
Portraits and Illustrations. In Three 
New Edition, with Fresh Matter. (Uniform 
of George Eliot’s Works. ) 
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12mo, Cloth, $38 75 
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"THE LAND AND THE BOOK. By Wittram M. Tuomson, D.D., Forty- 
five Years a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. Volume III., Lenanon, Damascus, AND 
BEYOND JORDAN, completing “The Land and the Book.” 147 Illustrations and Maps. 
pp. Xxxiv.,712. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; Half Morocco, 
$8 50; Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, $10 00 


Dr. Thomson’s book takes the reader by the hand, This must take the place of all other works fo 
und leads him through Palestine, pointing out at completeness, accuracy, and beauty A bette 
very step the manners and customs which illus- conspectus of the lands mentioned in the Bible 

ite the Bible story, and the natural objects and than any other that has yet been published 
enery. The reader feels as if the author were It will be, as it deserves, an authoritative standard 
ideed at his elbow, and as if he himself really at all times of the countries of whieh it treats.— 

inds on the sacred soil of distant Palestine. ... Christian at Work, N.Y. 
eated at his own fireside, this will enable the reader We recognize the same attractive features in this 

follow in the footsteps of patriarch and prophet, as in the preceding volumes. Here, as before, we 

i to see with the eves of the imagination in the have that accurate ske te hing of sacred place 8 which 

jinary incidents of Oriental life the concrete ex- can only come from personal observation, in a styl 

ination of many a puzzling text of Holy Writ.— which is simple even to being colloquial, as if the 

S. Times, Philadelphia. writer were talking with his reader, and which, with 

One of the noblest works illustrative of sacred the help of the admirable illustrations, brings every 

gs which any man has been permitted to pro- scene distinetly before the eye.— The Evange list, 

juce.... It must be distinctly understood that this N. Y 

a work of the highest permanent value, and not The most complete, accurate, and interesting illus- 

mere gathering of pictures and compilation of — tration of the land of the Bible, and of the Bible it 
matter for temporary purposes. Rich in Scriptural — self, that has been produced. ... And most admirably 
ind cognate learning, it throws light upon the man- has Dr. Thomson told the story of what he has seen 
ners, customs, and religion of ancient peoples, the and learned, shedding a flood of light upon the 
topography of the countries described, the architect- sacred record. His descriptions are simple, free 

| monuments and remains, and, in short, sets from ornamental diction, but more engaging than 
orth whatever is needed for a full understanding a romance. They have all the charm of personal 
of the relations between the Bible and the land  travel.—Odserver, N. Y 
which has done so much to regenerate the world. This volume, with the first, on Southern Palestine, 
The public is to be congratulated that this admira- and the second, on Central Palestine, furnishes 
ble work is now complete, and that it is a standard better conspectus of the lands mentioned in the 
of excellence in all respects.x—Christian Advocate, Bible than any other twenty volumes that can be 
Noe named.—(¢ hristian Intell egencer, N.Y 


"THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. Being the Story of the Fourth 


Crusade. By EDWIN PrEars, LL.B. pp. xvi., 422. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


4 


GGINSON’S LARGER HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. A 
Larger History of the United States of America to the Close of President Jackson’s 
Administration. By THoMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. Illustrated by Maps, Plans, 
Portraits, and other Engravings. pp. xii., 470. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

Mr. Higginson brings fresh aims, high motives, and realistic illustrations, that even the novel-read- 
a charming style, and the gift of making his theme — er will take it up without misgiving and turn over 
constantly delightful, to the task of telling the story its pages with avidity N. Y. Sun. 

of the growth of a great country in the wilds of The treatment of the subject is altogether new 
America. A patriotic and hopeful spirit breathes and fresh; its scope is broadened, and large space 
through all his pages, and gives to them power of is given to the illustration of the various periods 
inspiring enthusiasm.—Critie, N. Y. of our country’s development by anecdote and in 

Mr. Higginson has enriched his work with per- cident, which treatment gives it a strong human 

sonal incident and anecdote, and made it glow with interest.—Boston Eve ning Transcript. 

the latent humor of his style... . It is popular in It brings its story down to the close of oa kson’s 
the best sense of containing the essence of the sub- administration, which gives room to take antage 
ject in a form that is easily intelligible and sure of the author's deep and original ted into 
to be attractive to general readers.—ZJndependent, the earlier history of the country, and permits him 
RN: ¥, to make his book as valuable as it is handsome 

An entertaining and really useful book, which and entertaining. —/’hilad lphia Bulletin 

fills a place not occupied by any of the narratives A book of absorbing interest. ... The style is 
of more extended scope and higher pretensions... . lucid, pictorial, easy in its movement, as indicating 
There is in it so much novelty and animation, and the author’s full command of his resources and of 
it is so lavishly embellished with authentic portraits himself.—7he Watchman, Boston. 


I SAY NO, and Other Stories. By Witkie Cottins, Author of “The Moon- 
stone,” &c. pp. 422. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. (Uniform with “Harper’s Library Edition’ 
of Wilkie Collins’s Works.) 
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WE RITINGS AND SPEECHES OF SAMUEL J. TILDEN. 


8vo, Cloth, 


sIGELOW. 2 vols., pp. Xviii., 1202. 

A faithfully re sentative work It throws 
a strong light on thats ot ow political « reer 
\ TT needs illumination, if posterity is to be 

t ito lorm a ct idea ¢ history as it has 

elf among during the past generation 

C'on ra vatlist. Bosto 

Phe embod t po il opinions and pu lie 
te gs of one cf the greatest of American states- 

the most important problems In our na- 

tional politics for the last half-century.— Brooklyn 
Ka t 

I volumes befe us may well be used as text- 
books of the Democratic theory of government : 
Eve D ¢ document and speech is crowded with 
sug tions and comments, so tersely and forcefully 
| ilmost any sentence an apothegm. This 
chara t directness of expression is found 
u i his first public utterances and in his last 

k Alt ier these volumes are most interest 
ing and important in the literature of America, 


— <P K R’S YOU NG PEOPLE” F 


») 


Box. 


4to, 
and IIL... out of print. 


Ulustrations. pp. vill., Ornat 


each, Vols. L., 1 e 
ASSACRES OF THE MOU 
N ASSACRES OF HWE MOl 





the Far West. By J. P. DuNN, Jr. 
The interest of Mr. Dunn’s work, for those who 
i solicitous for the welfare and honor of the 
country, will be of the present as much as of 
past Thi ook is one which will not be read i 
3 " which will be returned to again and again 
hen « taken up. It is a history—full, accu- 


and of 


and to treasure 


NTAINS. 


Profusely 





MONTHLY BULLETIN. 


Ndited by 


JOoun 
Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $6 00 per set 


the greatest value to the N. } 


Republic 
World 
No 


knowledge 


at first-hand a 
will fail to 
The 


copious light 


who wishes to 
of 


acquire 
American history 
the ; 
rhit together 


nan 


welco 


volumes... . writings 


brou throw a on alt 


every question which has been the subject of « 
nest discussion in the nation at large or the Stat 
of New York during the last fifty years.— VV. y 
Aun, as 

The most notable of the utterances of the « 


tinguished American statesman 
affairs. The record covers a half-century care: 
and there are few subjects of publie 
ing that momentous pet national hist 


conceriding | 


interest 


iod of our 


that are not touched upon.— Boston Post 
The political opinions and public teachings 
one of the greatest of American statesmen upon t 


most important problems in our national px 
for the last half-century. —Brooklyn Eagle. 


Vol. Vi. With about 
$3 50. Vols. IV., and V., $3 50 


OR 1885. 
nental Cloth 


00 


A History 


IhHustrated. 


of the Indian Wai 
8vo, Cloth. (Just Ready 
and teeming with dramatic interest f 
acquisition of the ‘Vestern territory, 
with the Indian tribes which 
ences of that acquisition. The 
dispensable to a thorough understanding 
Indian question. 


rate, 
the 
the 


consequ 


just, 


and 


wars were 


work is 


ol 


(FORGE ELIOT AND HER HEROINES. By Appa Gootp Wootson 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth. (Jn Press.) 

AHE BOY TRAVELLERS IN SOUTH AMERICA. Adventures of Two 

Youths in a Journey through Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, Argentine Re 


public, and Chili 


upon the Amazon and La Plata Rivers. 
Travellers in the Far East ‘The 
piece and numerous Illustrations. pp. 514. 


Knox is full 


Lively and entertaining as ever, M: 
f stor with an envi- 


s as a professional diner-out, 

way of captivating the boyish mind, and, best 
( ] aceurate and critical, his book is to be com 

mel 1 The Critic, ae 
The primary object of the author is to entertain 
his voung friends Fastening their attention upon 
the first page of each of his books, he holds them 
enthralled to the end by his dramatic method of 


The effect is the as if the reader 


mn of Frank Bassett and Fred Bron- 


narration same 


were a companic 
son N.Y. Journal of Commerce 

The volume is more entertaining than a fiction, 
while it rewards the young reader with its substan- 
tial tacts Zion's H. rald, Boston 

The author draws upon his recollections of his 
own travels in the countries described, and upon 
the books of other travellers, earlier and later. He 
s a clever and vivacious writer, and conveys a large 


mount of useful information in entertain- 


Boston 


a very 
Journal 

of America, 
ficent rivers, luxuriant forests, 


lofty 
and 


ure South its 


With Descriptions of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, and Voy 


Voyage of the 


ages 
Knox, Author of “The Boy 
‘Vivian, ” &e. With colored Froutis- 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 


By THomas W. 


fertile pampas, together with the many varieties of 
people that form its populations; their 
ments as they are found to-day, an epitome of t! 
history ancient times, and, in short, 
everything that a boy would wish to know 
the countries visited. The book is handsomely print 
ed and bound, with beautiful illustrations on almost 
every page. Itisa capital book.— Obs« rver, N.Y 
We can hardly imagine a better way of imparting 
information to young people. This volume 


govel 


t 


from almos 


} nr 
abou 


Is Simi 


lar in plan to those which preceded it, and is wor- 
thy of the same hearty commendation which was 
accorded to them.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 


It is the best popular book on South America 


eminently accurate, and highly entertaining.— 7% 
Beacon, Boston. 

Colonel Knox has himself travelled widely, and 
watched carefully, so that his work has the advai 


tage due to his trained skill, This has been supple 
mented by study of the principal authorities, chiefly 
American. The accounts of Peru, Chili, and the 
Argentine Republic are specially timely.— S. S 
Times, Philadelphia. 
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ISTORY OF CHRISTIAN 
of Church History in Boston University. 


two volumes will furnish the thoughtful 
with a scholarly guide in his researches after 
ith.—S. S. Journal, N. Y 

WV greatly like and warmly commend th 
The lucid simplicity of its ar 
as to enable the 


Is maAn- 
angement is 
consulting student, without 

¢ the two volumes through, readily to avail 
sell 


uches, not merely, but to grasp the 


of its testimony upon every subject which 
growth of 
ects, and comprehend the attitude of each con- 
tive age of the Church towards them,—( ‘ongre- 
vtlist, Boston 
vork which will challenge the thoughtful at- 
tion of the religious world Professor Shel- 
has acquitted himself admirable skill. 
work is characterized to an eminent degree by 
true historic spirit. He carefully distinguishes 
veen history and dogmatics, and his statements 
e the calm, judicial tone which will commend 
n to all.—ZJnterior, Chicago. 
{ most valuable historic record of 


with 


the various 
ses of doctrines and theological opinion as taught 
i held in the Christian Church from the begin- 
r...,. Animportant addition to the literature of 
om itic history. Lathe ran Observe rw. Philadelphia. 
We give strong commendation to the “ History 
f Christian Doctrine.” 
ustry 


... The work exhibits great 
and broad learning. . . . It is a compact, 
iolarly, and clear presentation of the movement 
f Christian thought from the birth of the Christian 


RAILW 
Just Ready.) 


"T‘HE 
r ( 


| IET FOR THE SICK. By 


Cooking and Dinner Giving.’ 


"THE 
[ By 


The book is one which every pianist in the coun- 


PRINCIPLES OF 


* ADOLPH IF. CHRISTIANI. 


, elementary or advanced, should carefully read 
1 take to heart The language is always clear, 
has that directness which only a teacher can 
ve who has for years endeavored to make himself 
telligible to pupils who are often obtuse.— 7he 
Nation, N. Y. 
We can speak with almost unqualified praise of 
remarkable character of the book.—V. ¥. Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

A work of advanced artistic thought and inves- 
tigation. . . . Accomplished students of the piano 
will discern in this volume the ripe instruction and 
idvice of the skilful musician, keen analyst, and 
itist of perception and feeling.— Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Gazette. 

Everything in piano-playing is treated, and in a 
fair-minded and unbiassed way. It is the very sci- 
ence of piano-playing intelligently written by an 
ntellectual writer, leaving nothing to be inferred. 
— Cincinnati Enquirer. 


A monument to the writer’s care, patience, and 
methodical habit of thought A work which will 
ike Mr. Christiani’s name long remembered in the 
musieal world A solid structure of scientific de- 
terminations, and from this has been deduced the 
principles which govern musical expression. . .. The 


DOCT 


Mary 
Illustrated. 


EXPRESSION IN 


Illustrated with Examples. 


MONTHLY BULLETIN. 


RINE. By H. C 


2 vols., pp. xiv 


SHELDON, Professor 
, 806. S&vo, Cloth, $3 50 per set. 
theology to its latest phases.—( 
N.Y 
It would be difficult to over 

these They 
to the ind to 
have been written 


hrs 


tian Advocate. 


will 

the 

with the distin 

in view between history and « 
The li 


no 


volumes 
divine 
tion constant 
logmatics, Or 
geties, 


excelient, 


ts pl ice 


literary stvle 
doubt 


standard upon the subject 


work will take i at on 

ipon which it treats 
very copious index at the close adds greatly to its 
at Work, N. Y. 


It is strictly a history of the Church; not a criti 
cism upon the doctrines of the Ch irch, but a well 


value.— Christian 


digested record of the doctrines that have prevailed 
in the several periods of the Church, and of the 
development of those doctrines by the most eminent 
leaders. It was a work that required extensive re 
search and reading, and the exercise of sound and 
critical judgment, and the author has performed the 
task in a manner that will command general favor 
We have been struck with the clearness and sim 
plicity of his style in setting forth the views of 
different leaders of thought, and with the f 
Observer, N.Y 


airness 
of his statements. 


The 


candor { 
with an adequate fulness of treatment, and 


work is marked with 
with a 
clear arrangement, assisting the student in his work 
of preserving a connected line of the evolution 


doctrine.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


f 
ol 


AYS AND ™“) REPUBLIC. By J. F. Wupsox. 8vo, Cloth. 


I. Henperson, Author of “ Practical 
pp. X., 234. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 
PIANO-FORTE 
pp. 304. 
book is heartily to be commended. 
able one,—N, Y 7) ibune. 

The book is exhaustive, perspicuous, 
throughout on sound authorities The 


PLAYING. 
Rvo, Cloth, $3 00. 


It 


is a remark- 
and based 
examples 
quoted (in musical notation) are very numerous and 
happily selected. —Indepe nde nt, N.Y. 

To that highest class of studying pianists, those 
who having gone as far as possible throu the 
routine of the piano, and are proficient in technique, 
is this work addressed To these Mr 
book will be found exceedingly useful 


rly 


Christiani’s 
It a 
positive advance in American musical education 
when a work like Mr. Christiani’s finds, as it doubt- 
less will, many readers, The book at the 
highest artistic efficiency.—. Y. Times 
A book of reference, containing a systematic ex- 
position of the principles of expression in piano- 
forte playing. 


aims 


... The work is of great value, and 
its illustrations, taken from all the great composers, 
give the work a value in advance even of that giver 
to it by the theories of the author.—Christian Ad 
vocate, N. ¥ 

A reader of ordinary intelligence will be helped 
to a better understanding of great compositions, 
both in their intellectual and emotional 
while to the musician the work is simply indispen- 
sable. 


aspects, 


— Musical Visitor, Cincinnati. 
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ANCING, AND ITS RELATIONS TO EDUCATION AND SOCTAT 
LIFE. With a New Method of Instruction, including a Complete Guide to the Coti| 
(German), with 250 Figures. By ALLEN DoODWORTH. Illustrated. pp. vi., 27 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


An admirable treatise upon dancing. The in- work is one evolved from the experiences, th« 
structions are clear, and the motions taught by the hopes, fears, failures, and successes of many 
aid of musical bars, marking the several movements and coming from so capable and well-known 
above the printed notes of music. — L’hiladelphia ter of the art should have a wide sale.—WN,. Y. | 
Ledger The author has always made it a distinctiy: 

A large variety of quadrille and cotillion figures of his system to give due importance to the 1 
are given, and the book is probably without a rival and aesthetic capabilities of the dance, refusing 

its line as authority on the art of which it treats. consider the institution, as is too often th« 
Every dance at present in vogue is discussed here, as a mere pastime. He insists that dancing, ; 
ind the German, in particular, in its every feature erly directed, is an important factor in the cul 
ind variation.— Commonwealth, Boston. tion of the beautiful, the good, and the true 

On the subject of dancing there is no book pub- Politeness is a kind of secondary religion, and 

shed that can compare with Mr. Dodworth’s in its tainly the training of the dance is one of the 1 
ompleteness.— Philadelphia North American potent enforcements of this habit. The world 

An enthusiast in his profession, Mr. Dodworth lost much by degrading in its estimate the dar 
1as always considered it worthy of careful thought to a diversion, and Mr. Dodworth’s efforts t 
und labor, and to the conscientious attention that it on a higher and truer plane, while enlarging 

has given to it are due not only his personal suc- technical resources and making them more perf 
‘ess and reputation, but the high estimation in deserve a cordial recognition and support.— 
which dancing is held as a refined art no less than Journal, N. Y. 
1s an amusement. ... He shows clearly in three There is no dance known to society which ¢ 
ntroductory chapters how dancing, when taught by not be learned from it, and his explanation of “T| 
1 good master, may be of the greatest benefit to German,” with its almost countless changes, will | 
oung peoole, giving them ease and grace of motion, acceptable to many who have hitherto found it a 
1 dignified carriage, and, above all, good manners most too difficult. The book is pleasant reading 
ind a courteous demeanor. The remainder.of the even to those whose dancing days are over.—P 

lume is devoted to ceneral directions. . .. The dence Journal. 
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WHITE HEATHER. A Novel. By Witttam Brack, Author of “A Pri 
cess of Thule,” &c., &c. pp. 498. 12mo, Clow 25. (Uniform with the “ Library 
Edition” of William Black’s Works.) 


HE BOY’S BOOK OF BATTLE LYRICS. By Tomas Dunn Encuisu, 
M.D., LL.D. Wlustrated. pp. xii., 168. Square 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00. 


Dr. English describes in stirring and spirited these poems something of the manly and her 


strains a number of the most dramatic episodes in spirit they celebrate-—Standard, Chicago. 
American history. It is nicely illustrated, and each Dr. English’s verses are always inspiriting, 
yallad is prefaced by a pleasant bit of explanatory in the volume under notice the patriotism and 
prose.—NV. Y. Tribune age of our forefathers are happily presented 

Dr. English’s verses are spirited, and his deserip- Youthful imaginations will be fired by the reading 


tive power most excellent. In the present collec- of these sonorous verses, where there still lingers 
ion we see him at his best, and the volume is one the clash of arms.—N. Y. Zimes. 


full of interest and inspiratior The historical One of the excellent characteristics of the poems 
etches prefixed to the poems add to their interest is the ease with which they impress upon the n 
und value. The poems themselves are in narrative important events in United States history; they ex 


m, and therefore will the more readily impress hibit also the thrill of rhythm and picturesqueness 

nselves on the mind of the reader, with their of statement which belong to good poetry, and w 
essons of the patriotism and courage of our fore- be liked by boys for their own sake as well as { 
fathers.— Christian at Work, N. Y. what they teach. The stirring, martial tone of tl 

Dr. English is peculiarly happy in narrative verse. book is full of vigor, and historical notes with the 
ds, with the history and the details accompany each lyric.— 7he Critic, N. Y. 
abundant illustrations accompanying, will be a re- The healthiest kind of a book to put into t 
minder to American boys, as well as to older peo- hands of an American boy, as well as a model co 
ple, that the country they are themselves to serve lection of patriotic iyrics. , . . The explanatory notes 








These ringing bal 


ind defend has not been won for them withont are models of neatness, brevity, and accuracy 
cost. Let us hope, too, that they will catch from Independent, N. Y. 


WO ARROWS. By W.0O.Sropparp. Illustrated. pp. 239. 16mo, Cloth 


$100. (In “* Harper’s Young People Series,’’) 


EYOND THE GRAVE. By Dr. Hermann Cremer. Translated by th pe 
Rev. Samvuet T. Lowriz, D.D. With Introduction by the Rev. A. A. HopGe, D.D. pp 
xl.,154. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
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By Mrs. WASHINGTON. With Index and Blank Pages for Additional Receipts. pp. viii., 
640. 12mo, Water-proof Cloth, $2 00. 


TUE UNRIVALLED COOK-BOOK AND HOUSEKEEPER'S GUIDE. 


%k contains in very compact form a vast ebrated dishes whose concoct 








Sa s I 
eful information. The cooking receipts most people.—J’hiladelphia Ing 
titudinous, variegated, and trustworthy It contains a large numb of Cre eceipts 
\l . housekeeper will find this an invaluable many noted Englisii, Italian, and Russian dishes 
V. Y. Commercial Advertiser not easily found elsewhere, an extended dietary f 
\\ ommend it to the attention of all house- infants and invalids, together with a « ction 
s everywhere.—Lutheran Observer, Philadel- miscellaneous hints Its certainty and ex 
lence render it valuable for frequent reference.— 
[he receipts, however, are real, and the writer Springfield Repul ’ 
to have cross- questioned cooks in all the rhe best receipts from pri I pt-bo ha 
1 countries of the world, for she has them been culled, and among these will be found the « 
a) sented here. With true patriotic pride, fashioned Eneli h ind Seotceh rec pts f S ed 
r, she maintains that American cookery is beef, hunter’s beef, Devonshire clotted er 
st inthe world S. S. Journal, N.Y meal and white seones, ete All the ree 4 
are in this book choice passages from pri practical ones, and many of them will be found 
pt-books of every civilized nation, andthere quite new to th accomplished American ho 
‘tions here for the preparation of many ce | kee per ( hicago Journal 
WAKULLA. A Story of Adventure in Florida. By Kirk Munroe.  Iilus- 
trated. pp. 256. Square 1l6mo, Cloth, $1 00. (In “ Harper’s Young People Series.”) 


THE GARROTERS. <A Farce. By Witttam Dean Howettrs, Author of 
“Tudian Summer,” &c., &c. Illustrated by C. 8S. REINHART. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 

THE STUDENTS MODERN EUROPE. A History of Modern Europe 
from the Capture of Constantinople, 1453, to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By Ricwarp 
LopGE, M.A. pp. xxx., 772. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. (In “ The Student’s Series.”) 





It covers four hundred years of European history In one volume of moderate size, a comprehensive 
lear, concise, and impartial manner, and shows account of the international relations of each Eu 
y a large reading and careful digestion of a ropean State, and the results of them, is.given w 
body of historical literature, but uncommon admirable fidelity and graphic power Mr. Lodg 
h arranging it as a continuous narrative with- handles dry facts in a manner that will inspire t 
mfusion. We know of no other book which student with gratitude. lis pages never laps ) 
plishes the professed aim Mr. Lodge had in dulness, and his treatment of the vast mass 
with results as wholly satisfactory as this matter at his disposal is masterful in the extreme 
Boston Gazette Washington Post 
{ contise, clear, and as far as possible impartial The author has most successfully given a clear, 
y of Europe during the past four hundred impartial, and at the same time concise narrative of 
iws.— Presbyterian, Philadelphia. European history. He has gained a remarkab 
A very complete epitome of the past four hun- freedom from the fault so common with those who 
| vears of Europe an history. The order and atte mpt to treat great events concisely, and has not 
ingement of the work are admirable.—Chicago given the public a dull book. The style is clear and 
Inter- Ocean. vigorous, and is not lacking in dramatic spirit.— 


The narrative is clear, concise, and impartial, Boston Hvening Traveller 


THE GREAT POETS AS RELIGIOUS TEACHERS. By Joun H. Mort- 


SON. pp. 200. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. (Latest Issues.) 


ORNTS 
516. LORD VANECOURT’S DAUGHTER. A Novel. By Mabel Collins 20 
515. GRISELDA. A Nove By the Author of **The Garden of Eden.” 20 
4. UNTIL THE DAY BREAKS. A Novel. By Emily Spender...... 20 
% AUNT PARKER. By B. L. Farjeon . shidisiakegtateneness 20 
2, WHAT’S MINE’S MINE. A Novel. By George Macdonald............. on 
ll. A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant. , 20 
0. A GIRTON GIRL. A Novel. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes............ : on 
50% RAINBOW GOLD. A Novel. By David Christie Murray........... on 
SS. WAR AND PRAGE By Coant Tolstols..... 2... icccccscscccccseucecsedceces 25 
507. A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Oliphant.. 20 
506. ORIGINAL COMIC OPERAS. By W. S. Gilbert............ ne Caines sae gs 20 
505. ENGLAND UNDER GLADSTONE, 1880-1885. By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P.... 20 


CE 54. UNFAIRLY WON. By N. P. O’Donoghne isl éciaes ie nctins ‘ actuate 
r. 503. FIRST. PERSON SINGULAR. By David Christie Murray. Illustrated..... discal eas 
02. “SELF OR BEARER.” By Walter Besant rphkies Kesaes ; ; eevaswens 
501. THE GOLDEN FLOOD. A Cloud in Seven Colors. By R. E. Francillon aud William Senior...... 
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EPPER AND SALT; or, Seasoning for Young Folk. Prepared by Hoy. 
ARD PYLI Beautifully and Profusely Hlustrated by the Author. pp. xiv., 122, Ato, 
Liluminated Cloth, $2 00. 

The quaintest and most entertaining book of the of subjects and the various periods he treats 
It is unique in style, and as unique in its every gradation of humor, mirth, and sly sati 


( ents, the very turning over of its leaves being now and then a touch of fine sadness.— Ve ( 
to transport one into some unheard-of re- N.Y 
¢ of imagination.— Observer, N. Y A fascinating volume, of which it would by 
rhis is one of those exquisite books for children cult to say whether the author has done the bette 
it make us all wish we were children again to work with his pencil or his pen.—W. Y. Sun 


ve such delightful stories laid before us. The A delightful book. . . . Songs and stories 
illustrations are antique and comical in the extreme. jingles, each one characteristically written and ad 
It will cultivate, fascinate, and instruct the im-  mirably and quaintly illustrated by the author 





igination of every child.—Cincinnati Enquirer. are warranted to please all who peruse them 
We confidently anticipate for the book a popu N.Y. Herald 
larity extending over many years. ... The drawings Mr. Pyle is a charming story-teller and an ad 
have genuine artistic merit, and the verses and rable artist. The quaintness and odd humor of these 
stories, if second at all, are second only to the en- drawings have marked individuality, and are in 
gravings. Wit and wisdom have seldom been so _ table... . The stories, too, are as original and amus 
ibly combined The verses, stories, and pict ing as the pictures. — Christian Union, N. Y 
s have the charm of originality, with just enough The stories and rhymes are happily contrived 
iggestion in each of the style Of a century or two witb just enough of grotesque fancy and magical 
» to give piquancy to every page.—Christian In wonderment in them to make them airy and ’ 
N. ¥ esting. ... The illustrations are brimful of humor, 
A quaint ar d cha ming book ‘ M Pyle’s pith, spirit, and all the odd, original concelts of an 


nderful versatility is shown in the different kinds inexhaustible fancy.— 7he Independent, N. Y. 


B' MOTS AND SADDLES: Life in Dakota with General Custer. By Mrs. 


ELIZABETH Bb. Custer. With Portrait and Map. pp. 312. 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1 50 


ITY BALLADS. By Wirt Carveron, Author of “Farm Ballads,” &¢. T]- 











lustrated pp. 180. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 
In the wonderment of t young student who The book is a most decided success, and it is 
( i to the city fresh fr 1 colle ve, and in the sure of a wide publie.- Christian Advoe we, N \ 
lvent 3 l experi s of the guile Songs of the heart these poems may aptly 
, on his first ent into the great Modern called They tell in strong, bold fashion of 
Ba t poet finds ample scope for that humor, wealth and want, the vice and virtue, 6f the great 
pat ind descriptive power which have made his cities as they appear to one unfamiliar with thei 
» popula Ohs - N.Y scenes. Their tone and spirit are so true and ea 
I ballads are tender, simple, and_strike a re- nest, and withal have so hearty a ring to them, that 
\ 1 in the reader’s heart . Emphati- they must surely accomplish the author's purpose 
i. home book Christian at Work, N.Y -Living Church, Chieago, 
Mr. Carleton has given us a wonderfully impres The poems are at once fresh, lively, striking 
or of city life, of the countryman’s experi- impressive... . There is 2 vein of genuine pathos 
and the healthful way in which the and humor in most of the ballads, which imparts 
1 surroundings of the country come in a natural and life-like reality to the characters 1 
it He has written nothing that so incidents deseribed, and always awakens a warn 
heart as this volume of “ City Ballads.’ response in the heart of the reader.—Lutheran OF 
1 Post server, Philadelphia. 
| AS WE WENT MARCHING ON. A Story of the War. By G. W. Hos 
7 i MER, M.D. pp. 310. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
' 
FJARPER'S HANDY SERIES. (Latest Zsswes.) 
| OENTS 
{ OUR SENSATION NOVEL. By Justin H. McCarthy........ PAT te 25 
f IRISH HISTORY FOR ENGLISH READERS. By Wm. Stephenson Gregg..............000006- . 4 
f HURRISH: A STUDY By the Hon. Emily Lawless ; ovecinvqusereneee 25 
60. MOVEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN BRITAIN DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
By Joh rulloch, D.D., LL.D 6éeeens ; 6os¥n. kn Vows kane 
CAVALRY LIFE. Sketches and Stories. By J. S. Winter. ives vereuvees dean Kcdeeewb en 
TH LAST OF THE MACALLISTERS. By Amelia Bart Sel shbe eees Ueiecehesiebeuseme eens 
WHAT DOES HISTORY TEACH? Two Edinburgh Lectures. By John Stuart Blackie...... mm 
: MAULEVERER’S MILLIONS. A Yorkshire Romance. By T. Wemyss Reid......... Rams 
LORD BEACONSFIELD'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH HIS SISTER—1S832-1852.................. 
FORTUNE'S WHEEI A Nove By Alex. Innes Shand. . $cce edhe paceed Pee 
A PLEA FOR THE CONSTITUTION, &o. By George Bancroft Onlcdovils baw ehh eae eee 
52. "TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY. A Novel. By Tighe Hopkins Sew h ONak > tw Uintde wes aeneneias 2 
| 51. STORIES OF PROVENCE. By Alphonse Daudet. Translated by S. L. Lee............. scvcregeeene ps 
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The London Season 


3. CLOSSON, 


from a Painting by E. ArmiraGE 
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Illustrations. Drawn by GrorGe pu Maurier 
Anglers A Brace of Spring Captains.— Daneing Men.— The Supper.— Where two or ¢t] 
( yuples sit in a blissful State * A stately Staircase winds round a large Hail.” — The Chay 
\ Bazai lta Ga Party “The Eng ish lake their Pleasures sadly.” — Meeting of the * Ro 
umd * Drive.’ The Gondolette 3 
' NR IIR a 6 Soi pin.o's Bo nas vee aaehe eeeboeiy acurcacernes Uecueewaumeses outa Kenan JULIET C. MARS 8 f 
Sap Bewitched mews han ae WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBS¢ 4 
¢ With Four Illustrations. Drawn by W. H. Gissox, Engraved by Mars, Srewart, T 
i W ELLINGTON 
: She Stoops to Conquer Be TT eT eT TT eT ere ee OLIVER GOLDSMITH S44 7 
> Illustrations. Drawn by E. A. ABBEY 
i i And yet he might have seen soin thing in me.’—"“ You saw the old Lady and Miss Neville d 1 
i off u say ?”°—* Tut, Boy, a Trifle. —* Did he talk of Love?” 
| 
With the Bluecoats on the Border eee e ere caevccesecssecsseesccees RUFUS F. ZOGBAUM 849 
; Illustrations. Drawn by R. F. ZoGpaum ies sent b y Srewart, Wor, and Linpsay 
ii Rice through the Storm.—A Soldier's Welcome.— The V igilants.—A mn Wood-hawk.’ ’— Fair Shar; 
| shooters A hot Trai ~The ¢ aplives Good by. 
Springhaven. A Novel. Part Il. Cis eee Vane cee eRe eadenes ..R. D. BLACKMOR!I Sol 
i Illustrations. Drawn by FREDERICK Bannanp ed ALFRED Pansows, Engraved by Hear 
me AW and TINKEY 
: Head piece ‘ Here was beautiful cantering Ground.”—Stonnington Church.—“ What wondei 
’ tu wood Bous! ‘Two pretty Ladies in Riding habits.”’— Tail-piece. 
The eatin Pda, TOE File oo cs cca ccectncdsccsncccsicsecnesneeesrevessdevessoseuebspasvedengeas E. P. RO! 877 
’ Face to Face. A Poem wile seh 6 0tceeushcus évenuenh ones heb seek be Ger budaee ceeeenay ee PAUL H. HA SS4 
Their Pilgrimage. Ae oo teceeseeosneccosceseees CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER S80 
Illustrations. Drawn by C.S. Remuarr Shisaiined by WELLINGTON. 
He ul piece R pP Van Winkle.—-The Bride trom Kankazoo.— kxcursionists.—“ The Artist's fa 
vorite O cupation , “There was all day long a Competition of Dudes and elderly Widowers and 
Bachelors to wait on her.’—On the Red Path.—The Ascent to Kaaterskill Falls.—“ The Danger 
} increased as she desce nded,”’ 
The Story of Feather Head pubes re ‘ -LIEUTENANT H. LEMLY, U.S.A gay 
With Two Illustrations. Drawn by T. pe Tuucstrvp. 
King Arthur. Not a Love Story. Part Il..-.--- -By tur Avtuor or “Joun Hanirax, Gentirman” = “4 
Clairvoyance. A Poem .--..----sseeeseeeeeeeees .. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD l 
Portraits of our Saviour iets saeheae ames WILLIAM H. INGERSOLL 
: llustrations. Engraved by Mutter, Bricguroy, Bénnnsess, JOHNSON, and OLLERT, 
The * Abqarus” or “ Edessa” Portrait of Christ, in the Church of St. Bartol omeo, Genoa.— The 
} Veronica Vap kin, at St, Peter's, Rowe Hebrew Medal in the Ashinolean Muse win, Oxford, He 
brew . dal, 7 jrom Wagensei u.— Kin 7 of Aings Medal - Bronze Medal in the British Muse “um 
F om the Catacombs of Domitilla, Rome.—Imitation Mosaic: a Fresco from the Ravenna 
) Calacombs, Glass Aimiudet Justinian Gold Coin.—The “ Good Shepherd” Statue.—Cartoon by 
Lea do da Vinei Lhe Ravenna Mosaic The Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem, by Giotto 
i The « Redemplor Mu di,” by Hans Memling Head of Christ, by Annibale Caracci.— Portrait 
i on Tapestry, from the Emerald Vernicle.—* Our Saviour,” from a Painting by Hugues Merle.— 
} Christ at Em naAUS, by Karl Miiller 
East Angels. Py Diowel. CIGIOA,) «occ os sc cccedsccigeestanc CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON 949 
Editor’s Easy Chair ro Re ek GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS ) 
The Dethronement of ltalian Opera in New York. ~ ‘A Retrospect of Columbia College. —The late 
John B. Gough 
Editor’s Study...--...:-..--ssseeeseeeseeeeens eee i ne WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS - 
Vr. Stevenson's Romance, and others The Badness of the Duchesse de Langeais.— Literary Fet 
ichixm Tennyson's latest Poems.— The ultimate Selection of Literature.— The Destiny of Poetry. 
} Wr. Froude’s kind/y Notion of Americans 
; é - 
Monthly Record of Current Events ....-... <...-.+- o¥0a 6 Ge osenrehyewhahaes s,s ek 6Vheedbaaeieeas en ehs ee 319 
Vs Political Inte igence - Disasters. — Obituary. 
a a a Ss 0. is Lbs bess oogteee copaate Kanno Conpvctrpy ny CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER °%?7 
Sub-tropical Weather.—A Defender of his Sex.— Negro Humors.— About a mere Sentiment.— A 
Scriptural Direction.—A good Hebrvaist.— 


A Longfellow Waif.—Caught in his own Tr ap (Davip 
Ker).— Circumstantial E vidence.—A Lenten Problem (Illustration by S. W. Van Scwaick). 
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FOOD 


For Infants and Invalids. 
The Only Perfect Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 


The most nourthifig diet for invalids and 
nursing mothers. 


Indorsed by the nignest s medical authorities. 


Keeps in all climates. Requires no cooking. 


A copy of our Book, 


am re and | 
of {nfants, 


will be n po ee free to any address. 
DOLIBER, COODALE & CoO., 
41 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 





UNITED STATES 


Mutual Accident Assoctatioy, 


$320 and 322 Broadway, New York. 
Tur Larersr, Cukapest, anD Best 1x THE Woc.p. 


Accident Insurance at Half Rates. 


HALF MILLION LOSSES PAID. 


$5000 Accident Insurance, with 825 Weekly 


Indemnity, costs about $13 a year. $10,000 with 
850 Weekly Indemnity at proportionate rates. 
Membership Fee, $5 in each division. 


CHARLES B. PEET, Pres't. JAMES R. PITCHER, Sec’y. 


your 


"HONESTY, i 


THEY SA 


“TS THE BEST pOucY 


Shame on 
ment! 


such a senti- 
Be honest for Right's 
sake, for Truth’s sake, and let 
all Policy go. But if you ask 
SAPOLTIO, 

substitute 
article, for the sake 
of securing a better profit to 
himself, tell him that his ae- 
tion is not honest, and in such 


NOR 


erocer for 
and he tries to 


another 


a case you can add, 


POLITIC 


either. 


If your grocer does not keep 


SAPOLIO, tell him he is behind 
the age, and that he should keep 
it for your accommodation; but 
if he will not oblige you, we will 
send you a sample on receipt of 
twelve cents in stamps to cover 
postage. 


What is Sapolio? It is a solid, hand- 
some cake of scouring soap, which has no 
equal for all scouring purposes except the 
To use it is to value it. What 
will Sapolio do? Why, it will clean paint, 
make oil-cloths bright, and 


laundry. 


give the floors, 
tables, and shelves a new appearance. It 
will take the grease off the dishes and off 
the pots and pans. You can seour the 
knives and forks with it, and make the tin 
things shine brightly. The wash-basin, the 
bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink wiil 
be as clean as a new pin if you use Sapolio. 
One cake will prove all we say. Be a 
clever little housekeeper, and try it. 
of imitations. 


Beware 


There is but one Sapolio. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO, N.Y. 
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VOLUME 72.) H 0D ain M ‘ - es NEW YORK, 
NuMBER 482, | ARI ER Ss -£ AGAZINE., ® May, 1886, 
Illustrated. Four Dollars a Year. 


J bes: June Number, beginning the Seventy-third Volume of Harprr’s Maeazive, will 
contain “The United States Navy in Transition,” by Rear-admiral Epwarp Siyp- 
son, U.S.N., with twenty-one illustrations; ‘ Through Cumberland Gap on Horseback,” by 
James Lane Axtey, illustrated by Juttan Rix; “A Lump of Sugar ”—the Fifth Paper in 
the Series of “Great. American Industries”—fully illustrated; “She Stoops to Conquer” 
(continuation of Act V.), with illustrations by E. A. Appgy; the Third Part of “Their 
Pilgrimage,” a series of papers, taking the shape of a story, and depicting characteristic 
features of American society at summer resorts—written by Cuartes DupLey Warvyer, 
and illustrated by C. S. Remmuart; the Third Part of “ Springhaven,” a new novel by R. D, 
Buackmorg, illustrated by ALrrep Parsons and Frepertck Barnarp (an illustration by 
the latter serving as a frontispiece to the Number); the conclusion of “ King Arthur: Not 
a Love- Story,” a new novel by the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman ;” the Fourth 
Part of “The Home Acre,” by E. P. Roz; Short Stories, Timely Articles, Poems, ete. 


e | ‘ a For 
Harper’s WEEKLY. 7 seo. 
Illustrated. Four Dollars a Year. 


| ARPER’S WEEKLY is an illustrated record of and commentary upon the events of 

the times. It treats of every topic, Political, Historical, Literary, and Scientific, 
which is of current interest, and gives the finest illustrations that can be obtamed from 
every available source, original or foreign. A special attraction of the current volume is 
Mr. Tuomas Harpy’s “ Mayor of Casterbridge,” an illustrated novel of rural life in Eng- 
land, which began with the new year, and will be concluded in May, to be succeeded in July 
by a characteristic and interesting story of Mr. Watrer Besant’s—‘“ The World Went 
Very Well Then.” 


VOLUME 


XXX. 





Harper's Bazar. titties 


Illustrated. Four Dollars a Year. 
ET ARPER’S BAZAR (published weekly) has no equal as an Illustrated Family Journal. 


It comprises every subject of interest to the home circle. While it is universally 
acknowledged to be the leading fashion paper of America, its literary and artistic merits are of 
the highest order. Two powerful serial stories, ‘The Heir of the Ages,” by James Payy, 
with brilliant illustrations, and ‘ Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser,” by Mrs. E. Lyx 
Linton, began with the first numbers of Volume XIX. 


VOLUME 


XIX. 





VOLUME 


WME} Harper's Young PEopPte. } ise 


Illustrated. Two Dollars a Year. 
| ARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE is an illustrated weekly for boys and girls. The range 
of its contents includes Serial and Short Stories; articles on various subjects of an 
instructive character treated in an entertaining manner; articles having a special timely 
interest ; Short Sketches, Poems, Indoor and Outdoor Pastimes and Sports, Practical Me- 
chanics; and a variety of other interesting and entertaining matter, both in letter-press and 


illustrations. ‘Silent Pete” is the title of the new serial story py James Oris, author of 
“ Toby Tyler, ” “Mr, Stubbs’s Brother,” ete. Y 2 | 
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